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PEEPACK 

I was requested, nearly simultaneously, by friends 
in England and India, to publish in a collected form 
the several speeches which I have delivered, from 
time to time, at the Anniversaries of Patcheappah's . 
Charities, since I became the Patron of that Institu- 
tion. 

It is not without considerable doubt and hesita- 
tion that I have determined to comply with these 
requests. Perhaps, if I had only consulted my own 
reputation, I should have declined. It cannot but be, 
from the very nature of the subject, and from the 
occasion, that much repetition necessarily occurs. It 
is difficult to vary addresses for a number of conse- 
cutive years on such a subject as Education ; to 
present anything new, or which has not been better 
said or written before.^ When speeches on any given 
subject are collected, their saiidbbness becomes more 
apparent and wearisome. Much that it was impos- 
sible to avoid saying, has no general interest. Ob- 
servations, for instance, on the progress and condi- 
tion of the School, however appropriate to the occa- 
sion, can scarcely be worth republication. The neces- 
sity of explaining the nature of the Institution, and 
certain points connected with the history of Educa- 
tion in this Presidency, to successive Governors and 
other high functionaries who presided from time to 
time as Chairmen at our Anniversaries, has enforced 
the treatment of matters which arc trite. And I 
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must confess, that reading through these Addresses, 
while preparing them for the Press, apart from the 
heat of delivery, and all the accessories of an audi- 
ence only too willing to be pleased, has been to me 
somewhat of a melancholy task. It is like re- 
visiting, during the day, the dingy empty theatre, in 
which we have before had our spirits raised and our 
fancies excited by a well acted drama, aided by the 
enchantment of light and scenery. 

But after making all dufe deductions, I trust I am 
not over sanguine in my belief, that these speeches 
may serve to record the progress of an Institution, 
my connexion with which has been to me a source of 
so much pleasure ; an Institution which stands alone 
of its kind in India ; which has already conferred 
such signal benefits, and is destined, I believe, to 
confer so many more, upon the Native Society of 
this Presidency. 

Had this been all, I should not have deemed my- 
self justified in seeking to perpetuate the Addresses, 
which, in the discharge of my duty as Patron, it fell 
to my lot annually to deliver in the noble Hall of 
the Institution. 

But I think I am not mistaken in regarding these 
Speeches as a species of contemporaneous history of, 
or at least a running commentary on, the cause of 
National Education in this Presidency. 

It fell to Iny lot, very soon after arriving in this 
Presidency, to be closely connected with the Govern- 



mental education of the people. 1 wag early associat- 
ed with my ft-iend, namesake, and predecessor, Mr. 
Gboege Norton, as one of the Governors of the 
High School. At that time controversy ran high 
as to the very first principles on which National 
Education in this Presidency ought to be founded. 
The Governors of the High School entertained the 
most antagonistic opinions. The question of the 
introduction of the Bible ; the medium through which 
instruction should be imparted, whether through 
English or the Vernaculars; high and low class 
Education ; the possibility and expedience of exact- 
ing fees ; the value of procuring and publishing 
translations of our best Enghsh authors ; and a host 
. of other cognate subjects, were debated orally at 
our meetings, and almost interminably in written 
Minutes. One result of such thorough and exhaus- 
tive discussions was, that I formed my own con- 
cluaiona as to the expedient, if not the only prac- 
ticable course to be pursiied in carrying out the edu- 
cation of the Natives, as a National and Govern- 
mental measure. Those conclusions I have never 
seen reaaon to retreat from, or to modify : nor have 
I ever shrunk from expressing and advocating theln 
to the best of my abihty, on all legitimate occasions. 
1 have the highest respect for the opinions of the 
many excellent and conscientious men from whom 
I have the misfortune to differ on these subjects ; 
but I think one and all must see that the principle.'! 
of those with whom I think, arc now irrevocably ac- 
cepted and adopted as the basis of National Educa- 
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tion in this Presidency, in which those principles have 
been more hotly contested than in any other part 
of India. 

But the chief value of these speeches, in my eyes, 
and probably in the eyes of others ; certainly that 
which weighs most with me in concluding to publish 
them in the present Volume, is the advice which 
they offer to the young in the prosecution of their 
studies during youth, and their conduct and the em- 
ployment of their time in after-life.- 

This portion at least, if indeed the advice be sound, 
is not of an ephemeral nature, and may be of assis- 
tance and encouragement to the youth of India ; at 
any rate until some one shall arise, possibly from , 
among themselves, who shall descant on such topics 
more forcibly or persuasively. 

I have added four speeches of an Educational 
character delivered upon other occasions. All are 
left just as they were delivered, without any at- 
tempt to polish or improve them. If in part% the 
language should seem high-flown, I would point 
out that my audience was Oriental. Whether that 
may be deemed a sufficient apology for what have 
been termed my ' Dithyrambics' I know not. If 
I have erred, I cannot plead want of intention ; 
although I certainly should not have used so poe- 
tical a style, had my audience been exclusively or 
chiefly European. 

The immediate cause of the present Publication 
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is the speech recently delivered at the opening of 
GoviNDOO Naick's School. This address has attract- 
ed some attention in England, where it has been 
characterized as ^^ remarkable/' and so forth. I dis- 
claim all merit on the score of novelty : those who 
care to read these pages will find that the Address 
in question is little more than a resum^ of opinions 
long since formed, and of principles enunciated 
over and over again, with perhaps only too persistent 
iteration. All I vindicate to myself is the virtue of 
consistency. 

Servetur ad imum 
Qualis ab incepto processeritj et sibi constet. 

Madras, 1 J. B. N, 

Jst February 1866. ) 
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Address on the Tenth Anniversary of 
Patcliem/ppc^i s Institution : 1853. 

Mr. Sbceetaet and Gentlemen, — It would be. strange in- 
deed, itj upon this tlie lii-et occasion of my addressing you, as 
the Patron of this noUe Institution, I were not somewhat 
overmastered by a variety of conflicting emotions ; for the 
ceremonies we have this day witnessed, and tlie addresses 
we have heard, have made a deep impression upon my mind ; 
and have convinced me, if indeed anything were wanting to 
convince me, of the wisdom and policy of devoting a con- 
siderable portion of the funds of this Charity to the erection 
of this spacious Hall in whieh we are this day assembled 
together — for the Charity is peculiarly Native ; it ia derived 
from the munificOTce of One Native founder ; it is adminis- 
tered solely by Natives ; you have taken the initiative 
you have given, as it wei-e, a local habitation and a name 
to the great cause of Native education; «aA you have reared, 
at once, a refiige, vt-hither those less strong, Ie»B affluent, 
leas able to go alone than yourselves, may periodically 
recur, as on _thi3 Anniversary, for advice and asslstaaice ; 
while at the same time it is a common centrej where you 
may meet to consult, and whence your efforts in the cause 
may radiate to the estremest circumference of your national 
wants. (") - 

But, Sir, there are other causes for my feeling. I cannot 
have filled this chair, I cannot rise to address you, without re- 
calling the thought and presence of one who wiU be present 
to all your minds also ; who has so often addressed you &om 

(o) The poUcv of Jmoting a vefj Inr^ anioniit of tlie Charity fliod> In llie 
enctidn of the HtU liaJ h»u mucli qiiEitioncil, and met wilh no little cppoEilicn 
araonE the IJntitss. Qu [lie octwaou ou which thie HddiKn was dcliiered the HisU 
van iDnwUj, o^Bti, 



ES Hit. CEOHGE UOBTOliI -DTTIT OF A PATHOS. 

I tliia spoi, my predeeeesor and namesake, Mr. Norton, the 
I late Advocate General. 

L He was peculiarly connected with the early fortunes as 
I well as the late success of this Institution ; and I much doutt, 
f if, without his advice and assistance, always cordially granted 
I when they were requiied, you would ever have occupied the 
K proud position which your Institution fills tliis day. More- 
I over, he was my most intimate friend, one with whom for 
I many years I had enjoyed the most unreserved and confi- 
I dentiat coromunication ; with whom, too, I was long a fellow 
I labourer in the great cause of natioual education ; one with 
I whom I was consentaneously agreed on all the great general 
[ principles on which we thought Native education ought to 
I be carried out as a Government measure, although of course 
t we had slight differences of opinion on matters of detail and 
iisinutife, aa to the method of carrying out those measures. 

I He is not with ua here ; but I doubt whether even that 
V is not as much a source of congratulation as regret ; becausa 
I he will he more able by his influence and his experience at 
I this crisis!*) to benefit the people of India in England, than if 
I he had remained among us ; and sure I am that I may con- 
I fidently promise on his pai't, that his efforts wUl not be dinii- 
I niahed or relaxed in the good cause, wherever he may be. 
I I know that I can ill supply his place, either in point of 
liability or experience ; but I can conscientiously assure yoij, 
I that BO far as my measure of ability extends, you may I 
I certain of my cordial co-operation and assistance whenever^ 
I you may require them ; for I consider that the duties of a 
L Patron of this Institiition ought not to be exercised by any 
I interference or busy meddling. This is purely a Native 
I Institution; and it must be administered to solely by 
I Native honesty and exertion in aU their activity. The duties 
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of a Patron are only passive. Sucli was the opinion and the 
practice of my predecessor ; such, will be mine ; and I 
shall be always accessible whenever occasions may arise, as 
they muBt, on which you may think it desirable to have the 
opinion or advice of a European. 



This is a consolation to me, that both you i 
and I in accepting the honour you have confeiTed upon me, 
are well aware that I come to the post of patron prepared to 
carry out in their integrity all the principles of my prede- 
cessor, not only with reierenee to this Institution, but the 
great general cause of education ; and I am convinced of the 
soundness of those opinions, because I find that all the mea- 
sures which the Government has at last sanctioned, and is 
in the progress of canying out — all with the exception of 
two of minor importance :— the ingrafting of a Primary 
School on the High School, and the lowering of the School 
fee — which, though of more importance, was perhaps a 
question of time — all the rest, the institution of Colle- 
giate classes, the erection of a test, the foundation of 
Provincial Schools, — are precisely the very measures 
which he so many years advocated through good report 
and through evil report, so often pressed upon the notice 
of Government without success : their adoption at last, 
is a tacit acknowledgment of their correctness, and that 
Education, as a Government measure, could be based upon 
no other principles. Others may reap the credit of those 
measures, but sure I am that the gratitude of the Natives is 
mainly due for them to him. 

Sir, these are not all the circumstances which raise in mo 
a conflict of emotion. 

Curing the past year, this Institution has been deprived 
by death of two of its ablest supporters, your late President 
Streenevassa PiLLAY, and one of your Trustees, R.4MAU- 
JOOLQO j;iAUM>0, 



i STHEENHViMi' PltLlY^-^PEJtArfe KDtTCATIoN' — mAr- 
BIAQE OF WIDOWS — EAMANJOOLOO NAIDOO. 

You, Sir, havB already spoken to-day of Iwtli of tbeiu in 
tenns honorable alike to youraelvea and them ; aud it would 
ill become me to paSiS over ihem in eilence on thia Araii- 
veraary of yonr foundation. 

With the former I was intimately acquainted : for many 
years we had been associated as Governors of the High 
School ; and I had ample occasion during that time, of learn- 
ing, and learning to admire tlie many good yualities which 
he possessed, and of -witnessing his undeviating interest in 
the cause of education. He dedicated no smaller a sura than 
70,000 Rupees, as I understand, to charitable education. He 
liberally endeavoured to educate the Hindu female, and ele- 
vate her in the social scale, by cultivating her under&tand- 
ing; and at the time of his death, he had engaged in an 
undertaking which reflected the highest credit upon hia un- 
derstanding and his patriotism, the attempt to break 
throiTgh one of the most pernicious of the pi-ejudices of 
Caste, and to introduce the marriage of widows; than which, 
in my opinion, no one thing will more tend to elevate the 
national character. All thia was the more laudable in 
Streenevassa Pillat, because he was not himself one of the 
present generation who had tasted tlie delights and benefits 
of education ; and therefore it was purely attributable to his 
enlarged phUanthrophy and foresight) which could see how 
great a boon such efforts would inevitably confer upon liis 
countrymen. 

With RamANJOOLOO I became acquainted only shortly be- 
fore his death, when he was admitted as a Governor of the 
Government School ; but during that period I had several 
conversations with him on topics connected with Educa- 
tion ; and thia I will say of him, that I never met a Native 
of aU whose acquaintance I have made, who equalled him in 
grasp of mind and in energy of purpose. He took to the 
cMiseiateJn iiie; but had he been apared, he would, I axa 
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sure, have been of the greatest service in the cause. These 
losses^ at this particular crisis too, are undouhtedly a heavy 
blow ahd great discouragement to the cause of Native Edu- 
cation, and especially to this Institution ; but assuredly, gen- 
tlemen, they should be no cause of despair, or even of discou- 
ragement. So far from it, they should but prompt us to 
gird up our loins ; to act with more energy in our endeavours 
to supply the void caused by our loss: a task all tlie easier, 
as it does not call for the exercise of those higher qualities 
of the mind required for laying down fundamental principles 
on which Education is to be based. The thought, the pru- 
dence, the experience, the judgment to pltm., have already 
been exercised, and are comparatively not needed. All that 
is now required, is the exercise of those qualifications, lower 
perhaps, but not less estimable ; and which we ought and 
may all hope that we possess ; honesty, care, ililigence, 
perseverance, to carry out to thdr fulness what otiiei-s have 
already with such judgment laid down. 

This Institution is, I consider, established upon a basis 
which cannot be shaken. Nay, the cause of Education in this 
Presidency is so established; and almost the laatwordsof Mr, 
Norton to me were expressive of his satisfaction at the con- 
viction which he felt, that before he. left these shores, he had 
seen National Education, as a Government measure, placed 
upon such a footing that it could not he shaken. It is the 
^ishion, in some influential quarters, to express astonishment 
at the little that hag been done. If by that is meant the 
little that the Government has done, I admit it ; biit my 
astonishment is, not at the little, but at the great dejJ which 
the Natives have done for themselves. It is a fact which 
camiot he too generally known, that almost all the Native 
seminaries which have shared your bounty this day, are 
^ther found^l or presided over by proficients of tlie High 
School. Nay, I will go further. The cause is established 
4toogjjhO«ttlMleDBtbaadfeTeadlditrfiadiHi>«>'^M>fcTi^ '^as^ 
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not he departed from, but must be ever progressive in its 

future course. 

I know that an eminent statesman, particularly connected 
, with India, entei'tains another view; and I will not hesitate 
I to tell you, that it was with a feeling more lively than regret, 
I tbat I saw in the late public journals, that another noble- 
man, also long connected with India, though not personally 
1 acquainted with its people. Lord Bkqughton, long the Pre- 
[ sident oftheEoard of Control, had not shrunk from asserting 
in bis place in the highest house of the Imperial Legislature, 
a proposition and its reason, which for the honor of my 
r countrymen, I believe vrill find an echo in very few of 
our bosoms. 

His proposition was thisjthat it was not expedient to ex- 
I tend the education of the Natives ; and his reason was this; 
— because their extended intelligence was incompatible with 
I the continuance of the English rule in the East. 

Now I deny altogether the soundness of this reason. This 
I I believe ; that if it were possible to stop where we are now, 
I we might precipitate the very event which it is sought to 
guard against : for a little knowledge is a dangerous thing : 
we have unsettled the minds of the people : we have givea 
them the power to think and inquii'e : but we have not yet 
directed that spirit of enquiry- into its right course. Now 
this is precisely the state of mind which creates dissatisfac- 
tion with all about it ; and engenders a want of loyalty to 
Government, It is only by jwrther educating the people, that 
I we can teaeb them bow much they have in reality to be 
thankfiil for ; and what are really grievances of which they 
may rightly complain. 

But supposing, for the sake of argument, that the alleged 
reason is sound ; that the extension of education would lead 
to the sooner severance of the ties which bind England and 
Jj]dia together^ I aak all honest men if that can be a just 
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reason for denying the Natives the fullest measure of educa- 
tion, ? Emphatically, no. Whether we have obtained the do- 
minion of this mighty Empire, as our enemies say, by an \iit- 
quenchable thirst for aggi'andizement, or as some of our- 
selves say, through a special Providence ; or by that avenging 
Nemesis which seems to track and dog the foot of the con- 
queror, and compels him ever to odd possession to possession, 
until be perishes hy the weakness inherent to the immen- 
sity of his territories ; I will not stop to discuss : but we 
have accepted the rule, its power and its benefits ; and we 
cannot shii-k or refuse its duties and responsibilities. Now 
one of the paramount of our responsibilities, and most 
urgent of our duties is, to elevate the people from their de- 
graded condition, whether that is such aa we have made or 
found it. What the result may be is im material The issue 
is in the hands of Providence : we have only to persevere in 
that which our consciences tell us is our duty. I believe that, 
if there is to be a severance of our union, we should so em- 
ploy the interim, that when the time comes, we may part 
friends, with a sense of benefiictions conferred on your part, 
and of duty fulfilled on ours. 

Fortunately the proposition of Loi-d Beooghton is one of 
those whose very enunciation carries with them their own 
antidote and cure. For sure I am, that if such a policy could 
be carried out, it could only be in secrecy, and with the 
exercise of the utmost caution. It bears its death wound on 
its face ; it has only to be propounded, to put men upon 
their guard, and its execution becomes immediately impos- 
sible. 

Glad I am to see that the next nobleman who took up 
the debate, challenged the wisdom, the justice and the 
possibility of such policy. Lord Glenelo rested himself up- 
on the noble stand of duty ; and illustrated the impossibility 
of checking education in India, by a. forcible reference to 
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said to the waves, " Thus far shall ye come ; and no forther." 
I too will add ail illustration. You have all, at any rate all who 
have been brought up at the High School, beard of Galileo. 
Well; when he aasejted the truth oi' the CopemicHJi system, 
and told mankind that the Son did not move round the Earth, 
but theEarth around the Sun, so startlingwas the proposition 
to the prejudices of upwards of .5000 years, that the Pope 
of tliat day issued his Bull, whereby hedecreed the stability 
and immobility of the earth. That was indeed futile ; and 
as futile — sic pa-rvie eomponere magna — is any Decree of 
the Senate, or policy of tlie Government, which seelts to 
cheek the progress of Native Education whose coui-se mu.st 
ever be onward. 



Mr. Halliday, the late Secretary to the Government of 
India, in his examination before the Hoiise of Commons' Com- 
niittee, propounded the true theory, that our " Mission" in 
India is to teach the Natives to govern themselves. Let ua 
then perform our mission ; for honesty in public, as well as 
■ in private life, will ever be found the beat policy. 

Connected with this subject, however, I cannot but express 
^niy regret that in the able petitions('') which have gone to Eng- 
land from this and the other Presidencies, setting forth much 
of which the Natives have just cause to complain, you should 
have pressed your claims to immediate admission into the 
Cfluncils of the State ; because I believe there is no one 
tlung which wiU give so strong a handle to those indisposed 
to the Natives and their education as this. You will remember 
with what scorn Lord Ellenborough treated " Young Cal- 
I cutta," " Young Bengal ;" and when I reflect for a moment 
I on the great qualifications required for the fitting dischai-ge 
L of the most dllHcuit task of the human intellect — the go- 
vemanoe of the people, — how very few even of the most 
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cultivated minds of Europe comparatively succeed; how 
thorough anabsence of self-interest, whatjudgment, temper, 
prudence, firmjieas, enlarged humanity, character above all 
suapicion of corruptibility, knowledge, experience of man- 
kind, and of that most difficult of studies, human nature. 
must centre in a ruler of the people — when I contrast this 
with the Hindoos such as they are now ; when I think how 
very very little they know, liow much they have to leJirn, how 
naoTow are their prejudices, how they look to petty office 
under Government as the summiwii bonuvi for whioh they* 
are to struggle — I cannot but confess that many yeai'S must 
necessarily elapse, before we shall, with our utmost efforts, 
have fitted the Natives to govern themselves, or even share 
in doing BO. The late StbeenevassA PlliAT, in conversation 
with a iriend of mine, shortly before his death, candidly con- 
feaaed that he did not know a single Native fit for the office, 
if it were thrown open to them to-morrow. 

1 regret too to find, though I was not surprJEed, that 
some of the Profieients, you who are present, were promi- 
nent among the speakers upon this subject on a late occa- 
sion. You form a very \vTODg estimate of your own abili- 
ties and po.sition. You compare youi'selves. not with your 
fluperipra, or even equalH, but your inferiors, and judge 
yourselves by a wi-png standard accordingly — but let me 
tell you, that you never made a more egregious mistake 
than if you suppose that a little ematteriug in the philoso- 
pby ofpast history is sufficient togivayonexptqjenceof the 
future movements of mankind ; and that an elementary ac- 
quaintance with some of the rudiments of Political Economy 
will enable you to administer the varying wants of an im- 
mense Empire. The time undoubtedly will come ; but it 
has liot yet. The Natives are fitted for success in every 
walk of life. They have succeeded in some. They will 
succeed in the highest — but believe me there is a mighty 
gulf which must fii-st be bridged over. But I bid you one 
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and all persevere. Especially you my younger firiends ; yoa 
are now upon the lowest of the steps which lead to the 
. great temple of knowledge : The first degrees mny be diffi- 
cult : but persevere : practice will give facility ; famili- 
arity will remove difEciilty. Soon shall you stand at the 
v«fltibule — I declare when I reflect upon the gorgeous pic- 
ture which the mere name of that temple conjures up in my 
mind, I feel myself constrained to drop the sober language 
oftiie West, and indulge in the glowing figures and troges 
*of Oriental language. 

There you shall gaze upon scenes of greater wonder and 
beauty than ever burst upon the Persian boy Aladdin in 
the enchanted garden in the Arabian tales. It ia a tem- 
ple infinitely larger, grander, more beautiliil; filled with 
tilings more beautiful and rare tlian even that far-famed 
Crystal Palace of which you have all heard, and which two 
years ago filled so large a portion of the attention of the 
world. 

Ita roof ia the spangled firmament of Heaven, where yon 
may claim acquaintance, not only witli the mighty Sun, bat 
with every farthest star discoverable to the eye of Science ; 
its floor is the solid Earth, charted, mapped out, coloured, 
pierced, dissected by the wand of Geology. There, are ga- 
thered together all the animals of the Earth, whether they 
crawl, OT swim, or walk, or fly : there, are all tlie herbs of the 
field, from hyssop that groweth on the wall to the loftiest 
cedar that shadows Lebanon — there, are not only all the 
wonders of ancient art, but the magic of modem science. 
These you shall make your own. But this is as nothing ; 
yon must ever press on till you reach the shrine of Wisdom, 
where stands the altar on which the victim and the sacri- 
fice is Self. Then, when you examine your own heaits, 
and compare yourselves not only with yoiir superiors and 
mankind,but with(Ai7i^8, which, — although all created things 
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have undoubtedly thwrlimita, periods and terms,— from thM^ 
durability, we are accustomed to conBido' immensities, and 
infinities, and eternities — then shall you leam your own com- 
parative significance ; your true station upon this global 
and in this universe : and be filled with loyalty not only |bB 
your rulers, but to every one of your fellow men. Thfiftfl 
shall you feel that hiunility and self-distrust which are the 
true dwtinguishing marks of wisdom ; as arrogance and vain 
glory are the characteristics of mere tnowledge, be it nic^^ 
or less. '^1 

Then only will education have tiUly performed its wor^f 
and you. one and all, be pi-epared cheerfully to perform yoi^| 
duty in that station of life to wliich it shall please God ^H 
call you. iH 

Your old Aristocracy has perished : whether we have de^jH 
troyed it, or it has crumbled away from its own weakneaa,JH 
carenotnowtoinquii'e. It /to^passedaway.andthisisprobably 
a good ; for it waa an' Aristocracy which had no principle of 
vitality in it, no aeed productive of regeneration. It will bofl 
for you — the field is open — to raise up for yourselves a nobl^| 
Aristoei'acy than one either of birth or wealth, the Ariat^H 
cracy of cultivated intellect — in other words of Education. ^B 

I feel that I may be chargeable with haviDg spoken Bo miiB 
what above the understanding of a lai'ge portion of m^fl 
audience : I care not I speak on this occasion aa much ^M 
the Public as to you here present I have, I own, been oa^M 
ried somewhat out of myself, I have said much that I dj^| 
not intend to say ; and omitted somewhat of what I did ig^| 
tend — but if I have spoken too loftily for my audience, it^H 
a fault on the right side — it is better than speaking doi^^| 
to or below their level; for the very efibii of the young mind ^M 
stretch itself up to that which it does not fully comprehen^| 
is in itself a good : and you, boys, if you continue honest^H 
aad ililigmtly to pHrwie the coaiBa Triiich the gMgaasafe^J 
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prove you to have pursued hitherto, you will come to under- 
stand and appreciate what I have said — ^that is to say, what- 
ever there may be of good or value in it — and that must 
depend upon this — ^how far it has been spoken in all sin- 
cerity of purpose, in honesty of conviction, and in the great 
name and for the sacred cause of Truth. 
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Address o)i the Eleventh Anniversary/ of 
Patcheappak's Institution : 1854. 

Mr. Presldeht and Trustees, — Itafforda me great grabi- 
Ecation to meet you again on tbia the eleventh Anniversaiy 
of Patcheippah's noble Inatitution. On the last occasion our 
meeting was somewhat over-sliadowed by gloom caat upon 
it by the recent depaitiire of that staunch supporter of 
Education in generaJ, and this Institution in pairticula,r, ray 
name-sake, the late Advocate General, your former Patron ; 
and aUo by the death of several of the Trustees who had 
been forward in running the good race, and to supply whose 
loss we then thought would be a work of no alight difficulty 
and embarrassment. I congratulate you however now on 
the manner in which you have been able to supply those 
vacancies in your offti body, because you have selected 
such gentlemen from the Native community, ae will afford 
a guarantee for tlie permanent stability of this Institution : 
I allude paiiicuJarly to RnKGANADUM Shastry and PoKOSHo- 
TUM MooDELLY, who, liaviug themselves experienced all the 
delights and profits incident to a liberal Education, are only 
ansious to extend to others the same opiwrtunities which 
, they have enjoyed themselves; and I ajn quite sure that 
they will never relax in the efforts which they have so 
laudably exerted in the great cause of Native Education. 

There is anotiier topic connected with this subject, which 
I should not be doing my duty to the Native public were 
I to pass over entirely in silence. I allude to those stejis 
which you have taken, with a view to obtain the acceseion 
to your body of CoNNlAn ChetTT, who either is or shortly 
will become one of your Trustees. Thereis another gentleman, 
also, who will, I trust, ere long join you heartily in making 
common cause. He has been lately the subject of much ani- 
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madveraiun and much mis-represeutation ; but both the .t&cri- 
fices he has made in his purse, and the labor and fa- 
tigue he has voluntarily undertaken in person, testify moat 
forcibly to the practical interest which he takes in the wel- 
fare of hia feUow-countryBQen. 1 speak of LuohmenARASU 
Ohetty/*) dfreatcUtpprng of hands.) 

I cannot but be aware that there has existed much doulit, 
difficulty, distrust, diTOnion,a,mongtwo classes of the Native • 
comtnunity for some years past : and I warn you, that union 
is strength ; and that you aa-e not strong enough to afford to 
be divided ; whatever your differences, you mast be pre- 
pared to cease from your tickerings ; mutually to forgive 
and to forget ; and to join heart and band in your co-opera- 
tion, by which alone you can forcibly press upon your Kulers 
those claims and rights which you have to increased facili- 
ties and extended means of education ; and I trust that 
this day may he marked as an epoch lu the annuals of 
Native Society. 

One of the piTndpa! causes of dissenaion has been this 
very Institution. Rumours and reports have been from 
lime to time spread abroad, though latterly growing fainter 
and fainter, that the funds of this Charity are mia-appropriat- 
ed or non-appropiiated I can only say' that, so far as I 
have had an opportunity of looking into them, so far as 
several of the Iresh Trustees have looked into them, and 
they have sulyected them to a veiy searching inquiry ; so 
far as the late Advocate GeuenJ, whose official duty it was 
to supervise them year liy year -^ and so i&f as the present 
Advocate Genend, who has favored us with his presence to- 
day, is aware ; nothing can he farther fiom the truth ; there is 
not a foundation for the report ; and you. Mr, President, 
have, I think, this day given a moat proper and satisfiuv 
tory reason for the non-perfoimaive of two of the 
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most iaiportant Charities about which objections have be? 
raised, those of Chedumbarum and Triplicane ; namely, I 
impossibility of their perfor 

Tbere has existed, too, great difference of opinion ab( 
the wisdom of appropriating so large a portion of your ci 
rent funds to the particular purpose of erecting thia edifli 
but, however opinions might have differed about tha,t oi 
naUy, I think that tbere can be but one opinion in 
cf the utility of this Hall, now that it is erected. I belief 
that there is a growing feeling in its favor, both among 
European and Native Society of the place, When you remei 
ber that during the few past years. Europeans have been glad 
to aak you for the use of this Hall, for public puiposes for 
which they had no suitable erection of their own, 1 think 
it must be a proud satisliiction to you to have conferred the 
favor upon them, and accommodated them with a building 
raised solely by Native funds, and to which no Eui-opean 
had contributed a single fraction. During the past year too, 
independently of its uses for the purposes of the Institutic^ 
itself, you have been able to let those young men. who 
finished their school education, but are still laudably 
severhig in self- improvement, have thia Hall periodically fol 
tlie purpose of lectures deliverad to them by Missionaries 
and other European gentlemen interested in the spread of 
wholesome information. 

From the very spot whereon we now stand, kind 
wise instruction has, montJi by month almost, been afforded 
to tfce young of your own community. The very display 
made to-day ia a strong argument in iavor of the utility of 
the Hall : because it is by bringing together, as to a com- 
mon centa'e, ail the Native Educationallnstitutions of Madras, 
and teaching them to look up to Patcheatpau's as their 
guide and friend, that yon make public to the Europeans, 
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even more forcibly impress them upon yourselves, the efforts 
which your own people are making, silently but surely, in 
the great cause of EJucatioii. Most gratifying it is to hear 
the Reporta of the various schools supervised by Natives, ea- 
pedaJly the ^rl-sclioola ; and that excellent Association, the 
Translation Society. And if thin occasion, and any thing 
which I can urge in my position as Patron of this Institution, 
should have the effect of cementing those differences which 
unhappily have hitherto existed among yourselves ; then, in- 
dependently of all other considerations, this Hall will not 
have been without its noble usefulness, even though such.a 
purpose was never contemplated by those who advocated 
laying its foundation atone. 

There is another topic on which I wish to say a few 
words. Your funds have been considerably diminished during 
the past year, but this is a misfortune which you share in 
common with every other Charity, by the payment off of the 5 
per cent loan. I have only two observations to make on this 
subject T the first is, that you should take every possible care 
not on that account to diminish the sphere of this particular 
Institution's utility ; becausel am certain that in no other direc- 
tion can you so admirably exert your Charity, as in forward- 
ing the object of the education of your own young : the other 
is.that you must only exercise more guarded care and caution, 
taking thought not to latmch out into any attempts beyond 
your means, until by the exercise of a few years' prudence and 

I moderation, you shall have placed your finances in as favor- 
able a position as tliey occupied previous to the late transfer. 
To the Masters and Tutors I desire, in common with the 
President andTnistees, to tender our best thanks for the way 
in which they have discharged their onerous duties during 
the past year : and I am sure that you, boys, ought to join 
me in expressing your thankful acknowledgments for the 

I kindness, the perseverance, the intelligence, with which 

Lj'our studies h&ve been cared for, 
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I need not enter into any general observations toTicliing 
the benefits of Education : they are now so freely admittM, 
so Mly felt, so eagerly sought after by all classes of the 
Native community^ that I sTiould but waste my breath and 
your time, were I to enlarge on such a theme j but thei-e is one 
matter which I must point out ; it is that I do firmly "be- 
lieve that a brighter day has at last dawned upon the cause 
we have all so much at heart. I know tliat for years past, 
here and elsewhere, the declaration that better times were 
at last coming, has been so often repeated, that it may seem 
very like a mockeiy to allude to it once more : but there are 
signs of the times, of great significance, which it is not 
difficult to read, and which appear to me to warrant the 
assertion that the cause of Native Education will be 
taken up in earnest, liberally, and systematically. First 
of all, there is the evidence which has been taken be- 
fore the Committee of the House of Lords ; and which I 
think no one can dispassionately read, without coming to thi 
conclusion that the right, and indeed the only course, which 
Government can -adopt, has been there definitively pain) 
out ; and if so, we may feel very sure that that course 
ere long be adopted. 

Then there is the speech of Lokd ELPHiN3TON'E,whom many 
' among ourselves knew and honored ; who on the occasion 
of a farewell dinner given to liiin by the Court of Directors. 
just previous to his quitting England to assume the , reins of 
the Bombay Government, and at which dinner several of 
Her Majesty's Ministers were present; Lord Eij»hin8T0NE 
laid down what he conceived to be the main objects of his 
Government in India- Among tliem were, first, the soond 
eeculriT education of the Natives ; and secondly, the-ir 
advancement to such posts of importance and trust as they 
might qualify Utemselves for. Sir Chasles Wood, the Pi-^i^ 
dent of the Board of Control, said that Lord ELPHrasToSE 
ji^^j^^tjiiceived ajid laid c^ijrathe pjinoiples wUiiJi. 
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to guide liim in hia approaching Government : and sinca j 
his arrival at Bombay tljere Las been a large addition nrnde 
to tlie funds appropriated for the cause of education in that 
Presidency. I cannot conceive that there exists any one 
sound reason for excluding this Presidency from that course 
of Education, which is declared to be reasonable for the 
other Presidencies of Calcutta and Bombay ; and we may 
be pretty sure, tliat our new Governor, be he Lord Karbis 
or any other gentleman, will come out ai'med with instruc- 
tions to carry out a system of Education in this Presidency, 
uniform with that which prevails elsewhere ; and that 
funds will be granted, if not commensurate with the neces- 
sities of the case, at any rate somewhat more proportionate 
to those which are bestowed for the same purpose upon the 
other Presidencies. 

There is but one other topic to which I shall allude. It 
is to tlie change which has latterly taken place with res- 
pect to the Public Works of this Presidency, the great out- 
lay which has commenced and must progreaa in works of 
irrigation and communication. You may perhaps be in- 
clined to ask yourselves and me, what has this to do with 
Education 1 I wiH tell you. I conceive that it is most inti- 
mately connected with it ; because, as the country becomes 
opened up, and its resources developed, there will be far 
gi-eater scope for the employment of educated and qualified 
Natives in all the various walks and professions of life, 
than you have ever dreamed of yet. Up to the present 
moment, one and all have had their eyes fixed upon Go- 
vernment employment. To be employed aa a Government 
clerk has hitherto been the summit and goal of your am- 
bition. It may perhaps give a standing in the eyes of the 
Native community ; but when you reflect, that after aU, 
the pay is but a mere pittance, for which many of you 
serve many years of what is called "volunteerahip" with- 
out any pay at all, and that at the expiration of your ser- 
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vice, and when you are old and worn out, you can onlylool 
to a spiall pension — honoralile and liberal I own ; and 
not misunderstand me aa depreciating the service of 

rnment — I think you cannot but see that such empl 
offers you only a very trifling remunemtion compared with 
that which you may reasonably look to obtain in other, the 
rdinary caUings of life, Let us take a few of them by way 
of instance. As the interior becom&s more accessible, there 
will be a widely extended sphere for such of you as have 
the means, to establish yourselves aa mercliants : it is a 
mj&taketo suppose that a liberal education is not necessary 
for a Merchant : independently ofteacliing you to act in a 
fair spirit, it will affoi-d you the greatest recreation in hours 
not devoted to business. Then, as the Railways advance, and 
the country requires more and more extensive means of 
communication, it is self evident that there must be 
responding demand for the services of well qualified Civi, 
Engineers ; and in the main, India must supply herself 
such &om among the ranks of her own people. 






cor- 



Mr. Bruce, the Railway Engineer, has already a few youths 
attached to him, who are being instructed in surveying and 
levelling, and Civil Engineering ; but all that he can do is 
little; and I would seriously advise yon to turn your thoughts 
to the subject of obtaining the means and opportunities of 
studying this branch of knowledge. Then there is the Law : 
that noble professkin to which I and many others owe all 
that we possess in the world. It is not too much to say 
that the time is faat approaching when the necessities of the 
MofuBsil will require a totally different order of Practition- 
ers from any that it has yet seen : men utterly above chica- 
nery and trickery; who will honestly do their duty by 
their client, and with whom their own or even their client's 
success will not be so much an object, as the distribution of 
justice between man and man. In this profession you, ii^a^ 
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loDk for fortune, and Aifitinction ; and I am sura that it will 
not be very long before there will be established a Lnvr 
Professorship, either in eonnectioa with the Univereity, or 
I elsewhere, by means of which the Natives who intend to 
practice as Pleaders will be enabled to obtain a sufficient ac- 
quaintance with the substantive law of tlie land ; its prac- 
tice and procedure; and the law of evidence; by which they 
will have to apply that substantive law to the individual 
eases before them. Then, again, there is the calling of the 
Physician. Even at present there is an excellent institu- 
tion for imparting a knowledge of the theory and pra<;tice 
of English Medicine. True it is, that thb is a Government 
Institution for the purpose of supplying the wants of the 
Aimy : but you may be very sure that there is ample open- 
ing in Madras, and in other large' towns in the interior, for 
sucli Native practitioners as will duly qualify themselves in 
the science of Medicine, as practiced in Europe : and here 
again ia opened to you a field wherein you may be sure of 
fortune, while you alleviate the sufferings of your fel- 
low creatures. Let me bring to youi' notice a student of 
Bombay ; Dr. BhAvoo Bajee, educated at the Grant Medical 
College, who is now in the enjoyment of a large and lucra- 
tive prac^ce among hie fellow citizeas ; so lai'ge indeed, tLat 
he has been obliged to give up to its exclusive attendance, 
that time which he had liitberto bestowed upon the cause 
of Indian Kefonn ; and it is a remarkable cii-cumstance, 
that on the occasion of the last meeting of the Bom- 
bay Association, Dr. Bhavoo Dajee made a speech, lai^ely 
extracted from by one of the leading journals in Lon- 
don, which declares that it has no where else met with a 
betterexpositiou of the state of India; or of the duties which 
the Government owes to the people. That is gi'cat praise ; 
that is a high distinction for a Native to have ifttained ; and 
let me hold up to you this young man as the special object 
of your emulation and imitation. 
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I can perhaps scarcely expect that the young persons I 
see around me can fully appreciate the truths which I have 
been telling them ; and therefore, Mr. President, I address 
myself more particularly to you and the more advanced in 
age of those who now hear me ; and I tell you that this re- 
liance upon Government, and seeking after its employ, to 
the el:clusion of all other legitimate and honorable means 
of procuring a livelihood, has up to the present moment been 
the principal bane and curse of Native Society. It is for 
you to check and put a stop to it. If you do not do so at 
once, it wiU be too late, so far. as the present generation is 
concerned. They wiU be brought up in the samg spirit as 
their fathers ; and if they should hereafter see and acknow- 
ledge the grave error coromitted in their own education, 
they will have to put off the remedy until the next genera- 
tion, when their own children are being educated. There- 
fore it is all incumbent upon the Hindu fathers and heads 
of families to instil these truths, for they are such, into the 
minds of the generation at present growing up around us. 



on the Twelfth AmucerSi 
PatcheappaKs Institution: 1855. 

My LoKD.W Mr. President, Trustees, and Gentlemen. It 
has been the custom of my predecessor and myself, before the 
close of the cei-emopies of our festival, to address the gentle- 
men who liavii honoured us with their presenca Indeed, 
this practice has passed into a ibrmal part of the proceedings 
of the day. In doing tliis, we have ever abstained from any 
mere generalities in praise of leai'ning, or arguments to en- 
tbrce its pjotita or delights ; and iiave thought we should 
best employ the time allotted to us, by a brief review of 
the events and circumstances of the past ^ucational year, 
parUculai'ly connected with tliis Institution', or having any 
beai'ing on the prospects of Education in general. That we 
have exercised a sound discretion in this course, is apparent, 
by a reference to the present great assembly. That shews 
that the Natives do take a deep interest in the cause of Edu- 
cation, and ai"e perfectly alive to both its profits and its 
pleasures ; and that it would be a waste of time to seek to 
apply an incentive or a atimulua where it is evident none 
is wanted. 

The President and Trustees did not ask your Lordship to 
honour us with your presence at our examination ; because, 
knowing the deep interest which your Loi'dship takes in the 
welfiire of the people committed to yourt;ha:ge, and that in 
your detenninatlon to see things with your own eyes, you 
were fi-eely visitingthe examinations of the other Educational 
institutions of this Presidency, we thought that you would 
have thus ample oppoi'tunity of ascertaining the capacity of 
the Hindu youths, and tlie quality of the instruction gener- 
ally afforded ; and s& we neither profess nor pretend that our 
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boys are of a higher quality, or our instniction of a higher 
standard, than elsewhere, we thought we shoulil be iiimecea- 
aarily taxing your Lordship's time. Therefore we deteiiniiled 
to ask you to attend on this occasion, not a working, but a 
gala-day, because we thought that on this occa»rion we could 
offer Bomewliat of novelty, and afford you an opportunity of 
getting a glanoe at that whi«h in below the surface, the deep 
interest which the Katives take in the cause of Education, 
the working of this Institution, and the influence which it 
exercises on the subject at laS^. It is a novelty to find an 
Institution which has never received any eontributifm from 
the European- This is pui-ely a Native establisment, founded 
and supported by Native benevolence ; conducted and ad- 
ministered by Native Agency; and I would appeal to my 
learned friend the Advocate Genei-alj portion of whose offiei- 
al duties compels him to scrutinize the annual accounts of 
these Charities, to bear testimony to the fidehty, the zeal, 
and the ability, with which the Native Gientlemen who have 
taken this Trust upon them have discharged it, not from 
any vain spirit of aggrandizement, butfrom a sincere desix-e 
to benefit their fellow countrymen. 

True, I am the Patron of this Institution ; but it is only 
&ir to the Trustees to mention that neitbei- my predecessor 
nor myself have taken any activo part in tlie management 
of the Institution ; we felt that it should be entirely left to 
Native management without any interference of ours ; our 
duties have , been ota negative rather than a poaltiv^' cha- 
racter ; we have stood aside, only freely accessible to the 
Trustees whenever any occasion of difficulty or doubt might 
render it desirable for them to take the advice of a European. 

The report just read i-elieves me from the necessity of tracing 
the rise, progress, or objects of the Institution. If its results 
be asked for, I bid you look around. Not only are we edu- 
cating upwards of 500 boys who are receiving the rudiment* 
of very excellent infitructionibutwahave' edtioftbed ^f>Qft-, 
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we i'eeii tbe Government School with .1 Iiigh clii.^'i of pupils ; 
we Kiipport the most deserving tliere during tbeir career ; 
no fewer tlian 140 boys have been so supported, as free or 
oiiilowed Soholars of Patcheappah's : one of our last boys was 
at Once admitted to the collegiate department of the High 
School, testifying to the standard of our instruction ; hut be- 
yond this, there is the fact whicli we have juat witnessed, of 
tlie weaker and poorer educational eatablishmente of the Pre- 
sidency flocking to this Iitstitution tor advice and pecuniary 
assistance. In point of fact, long before the Governors of the 
High School had considered that prinfiplc, we have practi- 
cally put in force tbe grant in aid syatem, fi'eely bestowing, 
according to the extent ol our means, assistance to those 
less able to stand alone than ourselves : and tliat upon cer- 
tain fixed and determined piinciples, which ai-e the^ ; fii'st, 
that the School should be visited by a deputation of the 
Trustees ; secondly, that it should be centi-al ; thirdly, that in- 
struction should lj6 conveyed through useful languages; and 
lastly, that the School should be prosperous. This last condi- 
tion perhaps may require explanation ; since it miglit be 
argued tlmt the SchoolB in a less prosperous condition 
were those which stood most in need of assistance ; 
but our funds, applicable to such purposes, are very limit- 
ed ; and it was essential to see that nothing is wasted, 
by bestowing it on a School which might fall to the 
gi'ound immediately after our gift. A certain degree 
of prospeiity therefore has been made an essential by the 
Trustees : and I trust that when the Government sliall en- 
force the principle of Grant in aid, we shall be found to liave 
as good a claim as others to participate in its benefits. 

The first event of the past year to which I would especi- 
ally call attention, in connection witli this Institution, is the 
accession of two Native gentlemen to the body of Trustees. 
CONNTAH CHETTV has already joined us. I had hoped to have 
said the same of IjUCHStENUKSOO Chettt ; be has expressed , 
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liis willingiress so to do: and in the course of a few days it 
is the intention, of the Trustees to intite him to become one 
of them. This is an important feet. There lias been, if not 
a positive schism, at any rate great difference of opinion in 
Native Society, oi'iginating in tlieir views of this very Insti- 
tution. It has been ai^ed that the devotion of so lai^ a 
portion of the Testator's funds to the purposes of Education is 
a departure from iiis intention : but when I remember that 
tlie aciieme has been established under the sanction of a De- 
cree of the Supreme Court : that Government haa approved 
of it ; that one portion, of the Charity, that whicli affects 
the Mofussil, is cai'ried on under rules framed by the Reve- 
nue Board ; and that the Advocate General exercises a con- 
trol over the whole ; I cannot but think that, in the opini- 
on of those best able to forma judgment, there has been no 
departure from ilie intentions of the Testator, but that on 
the contrary they have been carried out aa far as circum- 
stances would admit. Again, it has been said that the ap- 
plication of so Iarg0 a portion of the Educational funds as 
was required for tliis structure, to its erection, was a lavish, 
if not a foolish expenditure. I for one have from the first 
beenofadifferentopinion. Iconceive that it was the wisest 
measure to erect this noble HalL Its utility is unquestion- 
able ; not only for the immediate purposes of the Institu- 
tion; for such ceremonies as those of to-day; for examina- 
tions and other occasions which must arise throughout the 
year; but through the liberality of tbs Trusteca, it has been 
jnade extensively available for the delivery of Lectures and 
the like, for the benefit of other Educational and Literaiy 
Institutions : even the European jiopulation, in the absence 
of a Town Hall, has, on more than one occasion of public im- 
portance, had reason to be tbankful for the use of this Hall. 
But surely this is the lowest point of view. It has given a ■ lo- 
cfd habitation' to the Charity : It cements and binds together 
all Native ^jQ-onetatJOfl.in .Jfbg, cause , o^ Education: it is a 
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coDUnon crabre, attrflcting, »s on this day iind many eJiailar 
ones, aU tbe fnends of Education ; it draws tt^ther all those 
Institiitiotia wliich stand in need oi aid ; it is a oommon cen- 
tre too from which ehall divei^ and radiate all those mea- 
siU'es of illumination and elevation of Native character, 
whose influence shall he felt to tho extreme circumference 
of thia Presidency : and aiire I ain that if Patcheappah 
could riae from his grave and stand among us this day, he 
would be the first to recognize and admit the wisdom which 
has devoted bo large a portion of his bequest to Kducational 
purposes ; he would be the fii-at to exult in the noble pur- 
poses to which tills HkU has been applied. 

I rejoice at the imion of parties which bas now taken 
place ; because if the regeneration of Native character is 
ever to take place, it must be owing lar more to themselves 
than to the Government : if they are to succeed in this 
great work, it will not be more owing to their importunity 
and perseverance, than to their unanimity and concord, 

Tlio next circumstauce is the reduction of the 5 per cent 
loan. This has pressed heavUy on this ui common with all 
other (Jharities ; and it has required no small prudence aud 
deliberaUou to consider how the whole scheme of the 
Charities might me continued to be carried out. without in- 
fringing on the integrity of this, which I consider its most 
useful portion ; but 1 am happy to say that by caution this 
object has been effected. Tliere is a large sum, nearly a lack 
of rupees, the produce of a Tanjore Bond, part of PATCHKAt** 
PAH'S estate, lying idle in the Treasury. It is the intention 
of the Trustees shortly to address Government on the sub- 
ject : and I feel certain that the matter will receive that 
consideration at tbe hands of your Lordship in Council, 
which its importance deserves. Certain I am that tlie intei-- 
cut could not be applied to better purposes than those to 
which it would be turned in the hands of our Tnistees, 
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Tliatit is a fiindamental part oEtim duty of eveiy good Go^ 
vernment to educate tlie masseB,is a truth every day more and 
more forcibly pressing itself home upon the miiids of both 
inileiB and ruled; andlamhappythatduringthepastyear thL^ 
great object has been commenced to be providedfor by theCourt 
ofDirectors ina manner as sound as it is Liberal. I should be 
doing violence to my ownfeeliuga wei-eltopaaa over altogether 
in silence the satiafaction which the fiienda of Education 
feel at the selection of the gentleman who haa been appoint- 
ed to the important and arduous post of Director of Public 
Instruction. That appointment is not only a recognition 
of the wise principle " DetUT dignwri," but it affords a 
guai'antee that the measures of the Court of Directors will 
be carried out in a spirit of liberality, ability, aad integiity. 

I am not about to launch out into the wide topic of 
Education ; but as we are starting, ofi it Were, a£?eah in the 
great race of Education, nnd about to date from a new 
epoch, it may not be out of place to review some of those 
objections which have been hitlierto urged against secular 
Education. Tliese prejudices have been gradoally wearing 
out ; more than ever during the past year: though I have 
been long enough in thia country to remember them in 
their fiill force at the struggles which attended the birth 
of Education. 

In the first place the Natives have been accused of apathy. 
It iasajdthey will Jo nothing for themselves ; but every tact 
contradicts this aasumption. Look at tbe enthusiasm of 
this day's meeting : look at what those who liave taken most 
advantage of their opportunities have done and are doing. 
There is scarcely r Native Educational Establishment in this 
Capital which does not own its origin and its existence to 
Bome one or more of the High School Proficients ; one of our 
Trustees, VerapermAl Pillat, liaa signified his intention of 
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and if any otlier fact were wanted, look at one which I ieamt 
only this morning, that the Inhabitants of the Delta at 
Eajahmundiy have voluntarily come forward to tax them- 
selves in oi'der to secure the benefit of Education for theii- 
children. I do not quote this as aji argiraient in fevour ol 
the effects of public works ; hut to show that so soon as the 
condition of the people is a little bettered, the moment they 
get a little above tlie world, and begin to accumulate capi- 
tal, their first object is the enlightenment of theii- oSspring- 
Thia too at a time when it is asserted that no additional tax 
can he imposed upon tliem. 

Then it is alleged that the young men w]ien educated are 
not fitted for official life. But is not this to confound the 
objects of general and special education? The objects of ge- 
neral education are three-fold — to obtain substantive infor- 
mation — in exercise the faculties, intellectual and moral — 
to inculcate habits of industry and order ; but theee are but 
ithe foundation and the platform on which the Btructure of 
ess in the particnlar walks of after life is to be built-up ; 
■and we have the authority of Macaulay, we have our own 
i-esperience, that those men who ha.ve been most distin- 
guished in our own countiy, are generally speaking, precise- 
ly those who have most distinguished themselves in early 
'outh. Who ever supposes that as soon as a man has 
■finiflhed his general education at the University, he is fit- 
ted for the business of actual life? Who asserts tliat the 
first class man at Oxford, most deeply versed m the classics, 
ie fit to undertake the conduct of causes ? Why he is, 
obliged to study some five years before he is fit even to be 
called to the Ear, and the " Viginti oiinwiwn Incubra- 
tionea" not more than sufficient to make him master of 
the gi-eat body and science of the Law. Who ever dreamt 
that the most distinguished man of his year at Cambridge, 
thesenior wrangler, wasablebythemostprofoundknowledge 
of the qualities of triangles, to perform a principal operation ? 
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He must walk the liospital like others, before he can cut 
off an arm or a. leg, and all his after life is but a eoiitinuation 
of his special education. Has it ever been maintained thut 
effects are different in this county ? All thai we have ever 
usked was the opportunity ; a clear stage and no favour, 
when we undertook that the generally educated young man 
would soon assert his superiority over his fellow-countryman 
without similaradvantages, notwithstanding the start which 
years of drudgery in official routine gave the latter. This is a 
feeling however which is gradually wearing out. Tlie young 
men have proved them9e]ve,s so immeasurably superior, that 
allHeadsofofficesarenow eager to obtain their services. The 
demand is lar gi'eater than the supply : though this 
jeiilousy, this claim of Heads of offices not to "be interfered 
with in their right to select their own aubordinates, has 
certainly been the main reason why the Test rules have 
never been carried out according to tiieir original intention, 
so as to give the succesafuZ a claim to Government employ. 
I do however appeal to all those who have had experience 
of the educated in Hindu, in official life, to say whether, as an 
instrument in point of intellect and readiness, he is not in- 
finitely superior to bis leas fortunate fellow-countrymen? 

Then it was objected that our course of Education senda 
forth the young men without principle ' to stay or guide 
them. As it has been put j that we destroy one fiiitb 
wiUiOut implanting another ; and the consequences are pre- 
dicted to be teiTible and lamentable. But does not all ex- 
perience contradict these anticipations ? I assert that those 
young men who have been employed in the Provinces in im- 
portant posts have exhibited quite, a new phase of a Hin- 
du charact«r. Tliey are actuated by a European feeling of 
honour ; they entertain an English sense of the meaning of 
thaWord Duty. Lai-geDistrietaarehappyundertheirrule: and 
I would have appealed to the Honorable Walter Elliot, but 
thut sickness ban f»eveiit|afal"liis obtsulaBee bere tcl•dle.^{-,^ 



Ijtar me nut. Ho Lasiia(lperlia.ps tliewidest experience of the 
: and I woiUd ask wbatlias been the career, what is tlie 
' character uf Sashiaji and DuKMAROYEN ? 

Again, it has lieen said that the Educated Hindu is puffed 

ip, vain-glorioTiB, conceited. Even if it were so, is there not 

^that in the ciruuni stances in which he has been placed, 

■ wliich would not only account for this, but render it 

pardonable ? As the young man travelling for the fii'at 

time, who 'sui'veys mankind from China to Peru,' and 

les all the wonders and the riches of the material world, 

1 his return to the confined aociety of liu^ native village 

' exhibits somewhat of superiority over his fellows, so that 

I the coxeombery of ti-avel Jias become, proverbial ; thus theao 

young men, the first to leave the kingdom of darkness ; to 

venture, not unlike the followera of Columbus, over the wide 

I ocean of ignortmce, to visit the shoi'ea of Western knowledge, 

\ of science, art, and literature ; returaing wdth then: minds 

p freighted, like lich aigoaies, with the wealth and jewels of 

[ those foreign regions, may pardonably feel a little pride when 

f they exhibit their wares and specimens to their astonished 

fellow coimtrymen, who are dazzled by the glitter of the 

f display, in pi-oportion as they are unable to appreciate 

i its value. But this error caiTies with it a self-corrective 

I- principle. As in order to insui-e the blessing of content, it 

F is a wholesome practice for a man to compare his lot, not with 

■'those who are above, but with those below him in worldly 

T" fortune; so, on the other hand, it is an excellent practice 

I'for liim who "wislies to obtain an insight into Ms own defici- 

I eocies, to measure himself, not with tliose who are below, but 

f those wbo are intellectually above him. The Hindu, to a 

t' tert^iiu extent, is debarred tliis advantage- European Socie- 

I ty 13 for too little open to him, though I hope it wiU not 

[long be BO : but independently of this, the tendency of in- 

I creased knowledge ie to make a man humble. The more a 

I manknowSj the more conscious he becomes of the little 
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he knows, of tlie miicli he never can know. The wisest man 
ia ever the most modest. This is the tlistinctive difference 
between knowledge and wisdom : to quote a passage from 
COWPEE, 



I would here allude to Madava Row, an example and a 
pride to all Hindus. KI have resei'ved h\m aa an example 
of modesty, it in not to detract from his other merits ; for he 
is pre-eininen t in aU, At a very early age he has attained 
tiie liighest honour to which a Native can look in the Court 
of a Native Prince. He is now Uewon of Travaneore. He 
has readied that distinguished post, not by any intrigue, not 
by personal interest, not by back-stair or Court influence ; 
hut by a noble preserverance in the path of duty, sweiTing 
neither to the right hand nor to the left. I remember, when 
some yeai-s since he was offered the situation of Tutor to the 
young Travaneore Piinces, he came to ask my advice aa to 
Ills course. After pointing out to liim tliat it was his 
Imunden duty to accept the office, because if he excited in 
the breast of those young Princes a thirst for knowledge 
and a love of virtue, he might become the bene6u;tor of 
millions of his fellow countrymen, I bade him question 
his own heart, whether he had strength to withstand the 
perils and temptations by whicli he wae sure to be beset in 
a corrupt Native Court. He went ; and nobly lias he stood 
the ordeal ; but in a letter which he wrote me a few days 
since acquaantiDg me With his high success, I find no vain 
glory, no boastful spuit at what he has achieved, but rathei- 
a prayer lot greater strength, honestly to discharge the in- 
creased duties which exalted station iiecessai-ily imposes upon 
liim. And though 1 have not mixed in Native Society so 
much as I could have wished, still I have done so more 
perhaps than most Europeana, and! will add ray homble 
testimony Jiu.t% iftgdesty^tbg poUJeoeiigwSlie g,o,od;ii¥i9£is 
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wliich (listinguisli those who have most fully prolited by 
tlie opportunities of mstruction otFered to them. 

But though the prospectfl of education never were so 
bright as at the present moment : — so much so, that of all 
the benefits which we hope will be remembered in connec- 
tion with yoiir Lordship's reign, there is none probably with 
which your name will be more intimately connected than 
tlie great cause of Native Education ; — ^bright as the pros- 
pects are ; certain it is that there never was a time when it 
was so inciimbeut OD the Natives as at this present moment 
to gird up their loins, anil pi-esa forward in the great I'ace 
that is before them. The events of the past year show us 
that, Fii-st, the Comt of Dii'ectors Educational dispatch 
shows us this : because naturally in proportion as greater 
focilities and opportunities of learning are afforded to the 
great body of the people by the Government, more will be 
looked for and retjuired at thtar hands. 

Then the change in tJie Civil Service necessitates increas- 
ed exertion on the part of the Natives. Great as has been 
the distance hitherto between the educated European and 
the educated Native, that interval cannot now but be widely 
increased ; and, so to speak, the Natives will have much lost 
gi-oundto make up, if they seek to compete with the covenant- 
ed service for employment in the higher offices of civil ad- 
ministration. 

Thiacannever be effected by political agitation, by petitions 
to Parliament, by i-ants In Newspa.pers, or empty Debating 
Societies, Such piinciples never shall be countinanced in any 
Institution in which I have a voice or influence : it can only 
be effected by a steady continuous application on the part 
of the Natives in self education. They must make themselves 
such by their qualifications as to be able to demwid employ- 
ment : and in the inteiim they may take this great fact 
home with them, as a proofof the honesty of Government's 
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intentions by tbera, and the certainty that they will be more 
and more laigely employed, if only they 'will make therfselveH 
fit for office : I meau that witliin comparatively few yeai's, 
almost tlie entire original juriediction of Civil justiee has 
passedout of the bands of Europeans into those of the Natives. 
There is another event wliicU will probably exercise 
much inEuence on thia matter. I allude to the late investi- 
gation into the existence of Torture. It is not for me to fore- 
stall the (Jommiasioner's Report, or to anticipate convictioiia 
which have forced themselves, ur may now hs forcing 
themselve.^ upon their minds; but I mayput a hypotheti- 
cal case ;. and if it should prove that the cry of the Natives 
has come up to save them, not from tlie European, but from 
tlieb' fellow Native, with what face can they ast Govern- 
ment to employ them still more largely, and thus add fiitl 
to the fire ? They must learn the force and fltreii^'tJi of 
honesty : that feeling wluch would make a man mther lay 
his right hand on t^e block, tha.n be partieipator in a mean 
or dii'ty actio* ; they can learn thia by moral far more 
than intellectual cultivation : they must come to regard 
■ place' not as the opportimity for self aggrandizement and 
emolument, the gratification of avarice, or cruel oppression ; 
>rat aa the opportunity for doing theii' duty iiiithfully in 
that station of life to which it may liave pleased God to call 
them. They must learn to understand the meaning of charUij ; 
jiot in that luirrow sense in which the ancient philosophers 
iindei'stood it ; one sage confining the love of man '.s neigh- 
bour to tlie feUow dwellers in the same city ; another, with 
nioi-e liberal views, extending it to all men of the sajne coun- 
try ; they must learn it theorcticidly and practicsdly, in 
the Christian aenae, in winch it ia couflueJ to no clime, no 
colour, or cast, or ci'eed ; hut is an ever sliifting circle, 
like the horizon, which accompinies the traveller, let him 
wander where lie mil, embracing every living being In 
its ginllo of love. 
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Once more ; there is another matter which makes it 
especftJly incumbent on the yoimg to press onwards i 
for if they do not, they will invert the unfortunate 
position in which their fathers have found themselves. They 
have experienced the drawback of finding that they had no 
idea in common with their parents, or their fellows, who were 
not educated, and thus half the pleasures of social commu- 
nion have been lost to them. If the young do not take 
care, they will stand in the same relation to their parents ; 
only that the possession of knowledge will be inverted ; 
and thus society and home lose half their charms and their 
endearments. 

Such are some of the reflections which have suggested 
themselves to my mind, when thinking over those events of 
the past year which might be remarked on most appositely 
to the present occasion, with reference both to this Institu- 
tion and other educational institutions of the Presidency. 
May they all co-operate for good : and may this noble Insti- 
tution, whose twelfth anniversary we are now celebrating, 
the ceremonies of which your Lordship has honoured with 
your presence, — ^not I trust without gratification, unexpect- 
ed perhaps as it is novel — ^may this noble Institution — aU 
honour be to the memory of Patcheappah, its founder — 
prove not the last in that great race. This is my fervent 
wish, a wish which I am sure will find a ready echo in the 
bosom of every one who hears me. 



Address 07i the Thirteenili Anniversary of 
Patcheappafi s Institution : 1856. 

My Lord,— 

Tlie events of our past Educational year liave not been 
yuch as to afford me much scope for comment or observa- 
tion. The pupils have made eatisfectoiy pi-ogi-ess in. their 
studies, aa testified by their examinations, written and oral : 
the Masters Lave, as heretofore, continued to exhibit tlie 
most exemplary care and attention in the discharge of theit 
duties towards the students ; and, under the able, cuaafieii- 
tious management of the President and Trustees, not only 
the affairs of this individual institution, but of all Putclieap- 
pah's charities have pursued the even tenour of their way 
without let or hinderance, impediment or stay. But this 
Sa perhaps the highest praise, the most satisfactory report 
which can be made of inatitutioriB like this, that when they 
have beenonce established upon well considei-ed and defined 
principles, and according to a settled plan, they present in 
ordinary times no startling novelty or change ; because this 
ia the best proof of the harmonious working of their system. 
I must not however paaa over one measure whicli has mark- 
ed tlie past year. Tlie President and Trustees have intro- 
duced, or rather re-introduced, the exactment of a fee ; ami 
\vith the happiest results. Partly owing to the reduction 
of oui- funds, coiLsequent upon the financial measures of the 
Supreme Government, partly on account of the increased 
applications for admittance to the School, which could not 
be complied with without an increase in the stiength of our 
tuttirial staff, it was determined to demand a fee from every 
student. Accordingly it was fixed at 8 Annaj<,and only about 
twfiity boys left the estabhshiiient in eonsequence, whilst 
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applk'ations tor admittance continue to be more mimerous 
tliau ever. There have thus been added about 250 Rupees a 
month to our income, and we shall be shortly able to make 
such arrangements with reference to masters, as will permit 
us to meet the increased calls for admission. In 
another point of view too this ia worthy of remark, 
because the sueceaa of tliis meastuTe on the present 
I occasion, when contrasted with the faflui-e only a few 
I years back to collect a fee, affords a satisfactory proof of 

> the increased value which the Natives have learnt to set up- 
on the education of their cliildren. 

Nor sliouhl I neglect to notice the distiug'aished com- 
pliment which the Governor Genei'al paid this Institution 
by paying it a visit, accompanied by Ladt Canning, 
during his brief stay at Madras. I am sure that visit 
gave a great stimulus to the boys, many of whom will 
recollect with pride and gratification,- for years to come, 
the day when they were examined in the presence of the 
Governor GeneraL I appeal to your Lordship to say whether 

> the gleaming eyes and the manifest anxiety with whiuh 
I even the youngest boys seized the opportunity of displaying 
1 . their psoficiency, did not testify to the stimulus, independ- 
' eiutly of the effect produced by this proof of the interest 

which the highest personage in tJiis empire exhibited in the 
cause of Native education. I would ask too, whether the 
exhibition, no crammed one, but if I may use the words, the 
taking the boys in their every day working dress, aad put- 
ting them through their iacings, in on unostentatious man- 
ner, without previous prepai-ation, did not evince the sound 
- nature of the rudimentary instruction afforded at this lusti- 
■ tution J It certainly struck me too that the pronunciation 
of the English language, a point on which this school has al- 
[ waya been pre-emiufflit, was very creditable, I regret there- 
' fore to perceive from the Report of Head Master, that in his 
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opiniou there liiis been cluiing the past year some falling i 
in this particuliir, but I tni&t that his boldness in briii>jixig 
this to notice, will excite the attention of the Trustees and 
Tutors to renewed vi^ance for the future on this subjai 
which I consider one of the very higheat importance. 

But, my Lord, if there has not been much worthy of mffi 
in the history of this Institution during the past year, cer- 
tainly this ohsei-vation doea not apply to the cause of Native 
education in general, and I ti-ust I may take this opportiinity, 
the only one open to me during the year, of offering a few re- 
marks upon this important topic. Tar be it from n 
pute motives to any man ; but since we mot here to coi^ 
morale the last anniversary, those narrow, as I must c 
teiize them, but conscientious opinions, which have prev* 
ed many among us fi-om co-operating in the cause of Native 
education, because it was not haaed and founded upon, or in 
some way or other directly or indirectly connected witli? 
study of the Christian scriptures — 



*nec monstrare visa, cademniai sacra colenti.'— 

have been authoiitatively set Mi rest by the definitive 1 
decision of the Court of Directors ; and I think that s"' 
tliat epoch, we have acted together with more unanimity, 
and that there has been a more corrlial recognition of the 
iact, that all education is a good, and that every lopping 
away of error is a preparation for the introduction and pro- 
mulgation of tmtb. Certainly there has been a va«t spring 
upwards in the cause of education. Schools have now been 
established in the capitals of the principal vernacular 
tongues obtaining in this Presidency ; and I can myself bear 
testimony to the rapid advance whicli lias been matle in one 
of them which I have had the pleasure of visiting during 
the past few weeks, Combaconum, wli«re the progress with- 
in so brief a period is not only most highly creditable to tho 
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[ iiiastta's. but affords another pi^oofi if any were wanting, ol' 
t!ie capacity of the Natives, But no douLt we stand upou 
the thresh-hold of still more important changes, and the Na- 
I tivea may be sure of this, that if they will take advantage of 
I the opportunities now affoi-dedto them, they must, hy c[ua- 
f lifying themaelvea, make a .demand for their services whicii 
I only they can supply in the departments of Revenue^ Police, 
' Justice, and the like, in which they will come to be entrusted 
L wth duties far more onerous, responsible, and lucrative, than 
I any which have yet fallen to their share, I hope too that 
k the day is not far distant when a.ll the liberal profi?ssions 
[ will be open to them equally with the Europeans. In Medi- 
I cine, much hasalready been done. There isanother profession, 
k as honorable, as useful, aa any other station of life, that of the 
I Schoolmaeter, which opens the widest field to the employ- 
' ment af native talent; and I hope all will remember 
[ that' when they go forth as disciples and apostles to 
[ their more remote fellow counti'ymen, each must look 
I upon himself as the centre of a new circle, a fresh 
L lever for the elevation of bis feilow subjects. It has 
[ b&en remarked that upon the death of each scliolai", 
much [earning absolutely dies out of the world, And 
I this ia undoubtedly true. It may be that with those empioy- 
I edinthebusyavocationa of the world, leisure may not occur 
f for recording the aequisitiona of most of us, but with those 
who dedicate themsejves to tlie profession of learning, it must 
surely be a deliShtfol privilege, to see the knowledge of the 
individual springing up in Inmdreds, nay thousands, of minds 
around hijn. The difference between thescUoIar who pur- 
sues knowledge for aelHuh gratification and him who masters 
it with a view to impart it to others, is that of the fountain 
hand the river. The fornidr, though an olijeet of beauty, 
l,howeveir high it may ctist up ita dazzling waters 
I ia the sun, still falls back, in a shower of unproductive drops, 
I into the basin wtienue it spnmg ; while the bounteous am I 
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ftbounding rivex rolls along, carrying fertility and plenteous- 
uess, and increase, to every patch of soil and humble home- 
stead within the sphere of its operation, 
- The Institution of the Nfirmal School at tliis Pi-esidency, 
and the liberality and wisdom of Oovemment, which has at- 
tached to the position of 3choolma;5ter such emoluments as 
should satisfy the moderate, and such distinction as should en- 
list the ambitious, should surely be grateful to the Natives, 
as opening another sphere for theii- honorable employment. 

Then, with respect to the Law, the results of the foundation 
of a Legal Professorehip, if ita duties be feithfuUy performed, 

n scarcely be over-estimated, in its eSects upon fcht! people; 

ir can I offer a better proof of my own sincerity, than the 
expression of my hope and wish, casting aside all petty feel- 
ings of class interests, to see the day when the Natives 
shall be found on a level with myself and my brethicn of 
the robe ; running on an equality with us anhonorahle emu- 
lous race, in which the veiy highest prizes shall be his who 
has proved himself most worthy of them, "We must 
nqt however be too Iiasty or too sanguine. Events do 
not succeed each other in the history of a Nation with 

B same rapidity as they crowd into tlie life of an indivi- 
dual. We must sow ; time must ripen ; posterity must reap. 
But now that we are upon the entiy to a new comse, it be- 
i comes most necessary to be certain that we are acting iiijon 
correct pi-inciples : for otherwise, with the best intentions, 
our most strenuous efforts will probably end in disappoint- 
ment. The end of education, the observation is a trite one, 
is two-fold 1 first, to impart substantive knowledge,' second- 
ly, to instil habits of industry and reflexion : foi-tunately 
these two ends coalesce through the very means used to at- 
tain them ; for it ia while we are acquiring substantive in- 
formation that we also acquire the habits which education 
seeks to create. The object to be educated is the human 
mind; esiiecially its fecultiea of imaginatioD and judgment. 
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We may overtrain one, or pamper it at tlie expense of tLe 
I other, though tJiere is no doulit a golden medium ; and he 
I will have deserved well of posterity who shall have hit it 

Now it is precisely intliis matter that I think even the 
moat liberal SngliBh education iasingularly defective Bacon 
has pointed out the distinction between an education of 
words, and an education of things, The former may make a 
polished or witty; the latter a liard, dry, matter- of-fa«t, 
i practical man. The formei- is that which mostly pertains to 
I the higher, the latter to the lower classes, After sixteen or 
eighteen of the best years of our lives, the goneraiity of'li- 
I lierally' educated men know little else but Latin and Greek, 
1 and that most imperfectly ; indeed in this respect tliey cou- 
[ ti-ast very nnfavourably with those educated on the Conti- 
utint, who not only, in an eiimil or less period, obtain a fai- 
deeper knowledge of the dead languages, but speak 
Bome one or two or three of the modern continental 
tongues with as much fluency as their own ; and besidea 
this, have i acquii-ed some one or more of the accom- 
plishments of mujsie, drawing, dancing, fencing, all of 
which, I think, ought to enter into a truly liberal 
. education. But at home, even when a man is turned 
L out from the Univei-sity with his degree, he finds tliat he is 
. quite uniitted to enter into, even if he can comprehend, tlie 
topics which hehearsdiacusHed in polite society, and hence * 
many laU away into dissipation, tiu'Oiigh disgust, while tlie 
' more determined find that they are under the necessity of 
really recommencing a system of s^f education. They may 
liave learnt much poetiy, Greek and latin ; the imagina- 
tion may have been kindled, but the judgment is not edu- 
cated. Now it is precisely to tliia point that I think atten- 
tion tdiould be directed, because the judgment is the most 
useful power for eveiy object of every day life, be it what 
it may. 1 thinli that a properly educated judgment is capa- 
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l)le of becoming a most powerful instrument, adaptable to 
every topic, great or small, which may be submitted to ita 
grasp. Jnst as it has often been observed that the trunk of the 
elephantis capable of crushing down the branches of the forest, 
andpickinguptheminuteatpin,! see no reason why the judg- 
ment may not be educated ao as to weigh, measui'e, and count 
the stai-a, oi' deseend__to the disquisition of a mere verbal ciiti- 
cism, with equal indifference and facility. It is this habit, to 
resist first impressions ; to conquer prejudices ; to pause ; 
to investigate caretiilly and minutely ; not hastily to di-aw 
conclusions, or to generalize from too few or narrow pre- 
mises or particulars; which has led to all ooi' greatest discove- 
ries, even to the prognostication and pointing out of a globe 
sixty times the size of the Earth, so far removed as to be in- 
viwble to the naked eye. It is this feculty, upon the de- 
velopement of which Fareudy, in his powerful lecture be- 
fore Prince Albert in the Royal Institution, has so admi- 
rably dwelt ; and although I would not be thought to 
wish to exalt the judgment at tlie expense of the imagination, 
I do not think that even the loftiest works of poetiy or the 
most daring inventions of fiction are better calculated 
to expand the imagination, than the secrets which the 
Physical Sciences, the wonders of Astronomy and Geology, 
Chemistry and Botany, imfold to the mind of youth. Nor 
let any one suppose that I woidd foster the intellectual at the 
expense of tlie moi-al fa^ultiesi of man, I believe that the 
judgment is very powerful in the moral world ; we do not 
pursue morality by instinct ; there would be no merit in it if 
we did ; but it is by a clear judgment, deciding between right 
and wi'Ong, tliat we are strengthened to resist temptations. 
Nor do I think that I can put tliis more clearly that in the 
MUphatie words of FABBADAy, which I see are italicized in 
the work which I hold in my hand. 

■' / ivill simplij express my atrowj belief that that point 
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of self Education which consists in teachiTig tlie mind to 

resist its desires and inclinations, until tliey 'are irroved to 

he right, is tJie most important of all, not only in things 

of natural philosophy, hut in every depaHineoit of daily 
lifer 

This lecture, I think, should be in the hands of all, masters 
and pupik alike, so important are the suggestions it opens, 
and the reflexions it giyes rise to. 

These I conceive to be safe and sound principles of secular 
education. If there is any thing of value in my suggestions, 
there are those among this audience who will not fail to 
improve upon them, as there are those also who will surely 
detect any fallacy which may lurk in them, if such there be. 

My Lord, it only remains for me to thank you in the name 
of the President and Trustees for the honor of your attend- 
ance, and to reqxiest all present to have in respectfiil, grateful 
rememberance the memory of our founder, Patcheappah. 



m. 
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Address oh the Fourteenth Anniversari/ 
of Pafcheappah's Institution: 1857. 

As your Lordsliip is aware, it is customary on ea«li i*- 
tnrning Anniversaryjof this Institution, for its patron, before 
closing the proceedings of tlie day, bo offer to those who have 
' honoured us with their presence, such remarks a» he may 
deem worthy of tlieJr consideration, not only on the inattorR 
immediately connected with the welfare of this Institution. 
hut also on sack topics afl arise out of the incidents of the 
past EducationaT year. 

As regards the first point, I have hut very lltUe to ob- 
sei've; and perhaps when an Institution launclied upon well 
matured principles offers no scope for remai'k, we liavc the 
hest criterion for concluding that it is making, if a noiselfss, 
at any rate a sure and aatisfactoiy progress. 

The students have liy their proficiency shown that they 
have not neglectttd the opjiOTtunities whicli this great Cha- 
rity a^ords them, of obta,ining the rudiments of a sound edu- 
cation: to the Maatera, the thanks of the TiiLstees are due for 
their faithful, honest, effective discharge of their onerous 
and responsihie duties : especially af e our thanks due to the 
Pi'incipal, to whose zeal, enei^y, and ability, it is mainly 
owing tliat, with so large an infills of achohcw, and a staff of 
onlytwenty-ai!i.mastors.the well working of the Institution 
haa been so successfully carried on, 

Tlicre aje but two other speeiaJ matters to wliioh I wish to 
allude. 

The first is the fact that during tho past year we liave per- 
mautntly establiahed the system of demanding a fee. I will 
not again travel over the well-worn gi'ouud on whicli the 
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superiority ol' a scliooliiig tliat is paid for, over one pure- 
ly eleemosynary, ha« been established ; we ordinarily set 
more value on that which we are obliged to pay for, than on 
that which we can obtain gratuitoiisly ; auJ it .is a.sati8fkc- 
toiy proof ofthis, to learn from the Report juat read, that 
notwithstanding the introduction of the fee, the attendance 

f of the scholars has been more numerous, regular, and punc- 

' tual, than in any former year. 

Your Lordship haa conferred an honour on this Institw- 
, tion of which we are duly sensible, by nominating our 
Pi'esident to be one of the Senate of tlie newly founded 
University. 

This fact may well convince the Native public, tliat it is 
the desire of Government that all classes should be feiily re- 
presented in the TTniversity. It may well stimulate us to 
fresh exertions ; and in tlie name of myself as Patron, and 
[ all connected with tlie mani^ement of PatcheAppAh's Chari- 
ties, I humbly venture to thank youi' Lordship for this pub- 
lic sanction and recognition of the value of our In:Stitution. 

Let us now turn to more general topics. I do believe that 
a new era baa commenced for this Presidency. No candid 
inquirer who has marked the course of events during the past 
, few yeai-s, subsequent to the Oliarter discussions, who Las 
I studied the various writings which Iiave appeared in the 
\ Press and other publications, who ha-s digested the Re- 
cords Government published by authority from time to 
time, or delivered to the pubhc through the Editors' room ; 
but must admit that a great change has taken place, and 
is takingplace ; and that tbe basis for still greater changes, 
still more beneficial, is secured. No intelligent traveller who 
traverses the interior of thia vast Pi-eaidency, but must 
see around him the proofe of physical and moral improve- 
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uieut. An iiiai-easing popiilation, au increasing area uff^il- 
tivation, a more Taliiable species of produce ; more exten- 
sive operationB of European capital, the inti-oduction of 
European mticimiery, the Railroad and the Electric Tele- 
gi-aph, Schools springing np in every district, Government 
Presses, the incj^asing employment of Native agency, one 
and all testify to this ; but ail that has been yet effect- 
ed is as nothing with what remains to be done : and it 
is rather hy pointing out the deficiencies and dangei-s 
which seems to threaten the success of measures, than by 
confounding ail in one common inJsome panegyric, that we 
ai-e most likely to secure their success : by ascertaining the 
elements of &ilure, we are able to remedy tliem -while it 
ia yet time. 

The moat marked feature of the past educational year is 
imJouhtedly the foundation of the new University, which 
is intended to draw, as to a common centre, the EdneationaJ 
products of the Presidency from its extremest circumfe- 
rence; to bind the diajecta memh-ra o£ the Educational 
scheme in one common body and one common purpose; 
and to stand up, aa it were, as a watch tower, whence those 
who are to preside over the working of the system may 
observe its operations on all sides. 

And yet it may be doubted how far there la wisdom in 
that centralizing policy, which seeks to impress upon all 
the Universities of India, the character of identity and 
the image of nnifomiity. I had always thought ^at 
one of the best characteiistics of our Universities was the 
diversity of their character, and of their teaching. That 
to this very fact was attributable that whulesome rival- 
ry which deliglit« to point out the most distinguished of tTic 
sons of Cam or Isib, on the Bonch or in the Senate ; that 
fi^om this S]jning that nspritdv, corps, that (imor patrwi 
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whicli tlu-ongh a long life looks Inck to AlmA Matrh with 
feelings of»ttei:tioii an»l reverence; and we should be at once 
' stmck hy tlie fiitiUty of an edict which should declare that 
henceforth Oxford and Cambridge, and the Universities of 
Dublin and Edinburgh, and Glasgow and London, should 
1 one and all observe the same syetem, adopt the same books, 
follow the same methods of examination, and be one and 
all subject to the controul of one common centralized autho- 
I'ity, which claimed to check their minutest details, pecu- 
, niary and other. It may be possible to secure a' pleasing 
I uniformity ; but the que-stion is, whether it may not be 
f purchased at too high a priuo, if it is established at the ex- 
pense' of that spirit of emulation and honourable rivtdry 
' which is the soul and life blood of Universities. 



Agaig ; it may be, that by exacting too stringent quali- 
fications from those who would otherwise seek eagerly to 
avail themselves of the opportunities which a University 
offer, we aliall drive awiiy rather than attract ; and that, 
by erecting too high a standard, we shall practically be 
raising a pi-ohibitory barrier to the advance of the raidtitutle. 
It may be, that in importing into this country a scheme 
every way well fitted for the developed state of education 
in London, we may have overlooked the different condition 
of education in this country ; and thus at a vast expense 
have saddled ourselves with an Institution half a century in 
advance of our real wants : that we may have a University 
without Colleges for affiliation, and a Senate without under- 
graduates to tram. The expediency of any examination at 
entianee has, I see, been questioned by the Government of 
Madras ; it has been determined on by the Government of 
India; and it may be, unless the greatest tendemeaa and for- 
beamnce be exercised, that after a large outlay, a. lofty no- 
menclature, the most extensive preparations for nouriKhiny 
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the intellectiiiil growth of the rising gt-neration, the people 
may yet find themaelves starving in sight of jjlenty, and we 
may be forced to reiterate the oid complaint, 

Heii J mihi I qtiam. pingui laaeer est mild taariu in (trea .' 

But though I cannot venture to express any sangiiine ex- 
L pectation of the immediate utility of the Univer&ity, I can 
I sincerely assert, that those on whom haa devolved the task 
F of reajing it in its infancy, have my wannest sympathies, 
I and best wishes for theit sueceas. 

The next topic which su^eats itself to me, ia the re- 

I iiewal of the Law Lectures ; and here I may honestly 

I congratulate the Government and the public that the ser- 

I vices of a gentleman well qualified to accomplish the good 

which is anticipated fi:om the legal Profess orsliij), have been 

secured. I believe that in no department of EduaLtion are 

more impoi-tant results to be looked for ; and that if a body 

of pleaders, such as the country lias never yet known, both 

as regards honourable principles and practical ability, shall 

bespread abroad among our Courts, thi'ougli the length and 

breadth of the land, the happiest consequences must flow 

from the measure, and that tliere k no more hopeful source 

of the moral regeneration of this country, than the Institution 

of an order of pleaders who will not lend themselves to any 

of the arts of cliicane; but who willj by their piTictice, teach 

I the people that causes are not to be won by forgery, pequry. 

I subornation of perjury, bribery, solicitation ; but who will 

' take their stand once and for all upon the saci-ed ground of 

truth. 

To these men, aa indeed to all eduoateil nii.'ii, the road to 
L advancement, to tlie highest advaiwement eventually, mimt 
r be opened, 

I for one utteily deny the ideas put forth during tiie past 
year, in the Calcutta Hevievj, that we are to seek to enlist 
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the sympatliies of tlie peojjle in fuvour of education, by 
making Learoing loved ibr its owii sweet sake alone. I believe 
tliat even in England, wherethe charms of leamingare ao tho- 
roughly appreciated by so large a closa, this is not the primary ■ 
motive with any fether of a family, whicli induces him to 
give his children the "best education liis means allow, tbat 
they shall be brought up to love Literatui-e for its own sake, 
in a dillettante or nobler spirit ; not even is it primarily his 
aim, tomake good citizens and good memb^t* of society ; but 
to put within tlieir reach, by a sound 'education, the means of 
acquiring, if not distinctions and wealth, at least an honest, 
honourable independence. 

How much more necesaary is it, in a country like India, 
where the people are in a state of intellectual torpor posi- 
tively corpse-like, to oifer to them that hope of tempoKil ad- 
vantages which is found even in England to afford the surest 
stimulus to education ? 

Not that I am altogether an admirer of an English educa- 
tion, or that I am blind to the anomalies of the present 
state of artificial society in England. I believe, that there is 
not there a tithe of the education requisite ; that even in the 
moat liberal education there is avast waste of valuable time, 
consumed in teaching what is comparatively barren and 
worthleaa. I deny moat emphatically the notion that the 
two objects of cultivating the mental faculties and 
filling the mind with a variety of useful' information 
cannot-be cai'ried out simultaneously ; that they are incom- 
patible, and that the one must give place to theothei'. If this 
wei'e so, we had better teach formal logic thi-ough means of 
dead Bymbols, A, E, C, standing for our respective terms, 
than make its atudy the medium of conveying to Ute 
mind propositions fraught with Substantive knowledge. The 
mind may be as well trained to habits of thought, order, 
refloxion, laboui-, by the study of Physical Sciences, m by 
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the practice in tLe dead languages in Greek and Latin " 
Sapphics and Alcaics, Hexameters and Pentameters, I be- 
lieve the Judgment may be infinitely better formed by con- 
.tantly dwelling on the tnitlia of physical sciences, by apply- 
ing to the analysis, and practising the extensive inductions 
which they require, than through the philology of dead 
languages, or even by the close attention jiecessitated by the 
study of the mathematics. The complaint that our ISduca- 
tion seeks to 'fix one jangling padlock on the mind' is as old 
as Pope; nay, the wail went up even iu the time and fioni 
the mouth of Bacon, that it is neeessary for an enlightened 
educational philosophy to teach things as well as words. 
The whole struggle and movement of the present day, as 
evinced in our Umver.sity reforms especially, runs countev 
to the old fashioned notion of mere Latin and Greek teacJi- 
ing, and the wisdom of training the mind tlirough tlie me- 
dium of living facts aa well as the forms of dead words, has 
come at last to be recognized in these latter days. 

Nor is it true that the state of Society in England, is 
present adjusted in accordance with the demands of an el 
nal justice; or that the poor and unknown and friendless man 
is certain to rise through labour and integrity and ability ; 
or that he has given him a foir average chance of doing so. 
We may point to the splendid examples of men who have 
risen from the dregs of the people to the highest eminence; 
but it is a fallacy to regard these a? illustrations, and 
not aa exceptioi^ to the gener.il rule. They have risen to their 
proud eminence in Bpite, not in consequence, of the condi- 
tions we have laid down. Men with talents of a peculiar order, 
iron constitution, indomitable wiU.energy and courage which 
no difficulties could daunt, and assiduity which no toil could 
tire, they have risen to the highest honours of the State. 
But he who reads the humble annals of the poor, the ea 
litmngles of a Oifi'ord or a Hugh Miller, or the startling 
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veliitions in the "ConleBsions of a Beggar Boy," will re- 
cognize, in all their hideous reality, the fnghtful difficulties 
which beset the path of the poor man ui his struggle with 
the world. As in Mirza's dream, for every one who gets safe- 
ly across the bridge which spans the gulf that separates 
poverty from independence, thousands, nay millions, drop 
unnoticedinto the raitids below, whose whirlpools are those of 
misery and cruna The pitifullest sight, one, thanks be to God, 
wliich is not often to be seen in this land, the pitifullest sight, 
exclaims pne of the deepest thinkera and most brilliant 
writers of the day, which fortune's inequality exlilbits under 
the Hun, is that of a man willing to work and not finding 
work. The filthy bundles of rags cranching against the 
work-house wall.described in Diokens' Household Words, the 
Occasional Ward of South-wai'k, visited by the Lord Mayor, 
must become impossibilities : where these things ai'e pos- 
sible, society is rotten at the core. All thLs will sooner or 
later have to adjust itself, and will adjust itself ; unless 
indeed it be In time adjusted in a Parliament, which shall 
- not be turned aside from its purpose by the sorry jibe of a 
Prime Minister, or whose utility shall not be ii-onically 
measured by the number of columns which its debates 
have occupied in the Tkiies. 
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But here, men are not pressing like a swarming mul- 
titude on one another's kerbs. We have at least ample 
room and verge enough. For years to come, even the 
necessities of a good civil administration must gather up 
for its own purposes talent from whatsoever quartei' it may 
emerge, and our course consists, fii'st, in facilitating access 
to the avenues of learning; secondly, in rendering the peo- 
ple secure," that if they will educate their children, those 
cliildren will thereby secure independence for all, houoors 
and distinctionjj for the most worthy. 
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There is another siihjectoit which Iwoulifain aay a few 
words, because it seems to me to be the subject of much 
misconception. I speak of the controversy which has been 
long carried on respecting what is called high and low edu- 
cation. Here again, the Calcutta Reviewer appears to me 
to be the victim of a sad confusion of thought. No one 
that I am aware ofj who advocates a high standard of edu- 
cation for the upper classes, has ever asserted that oui- edu- 
cational efforts are to be limited to the few. On the contrary, 
it has always been asserted that the education of the masses 
should be canied on simultaneoualy luid pari passu : but the 
object as well as the scope of the edaeation of each cla^s must 
be kept distinct. The spread of educati(]j! among the mass- 
es of the people must ultimately depend upon the efforts of 
the people themselves. And it is maintained, that you must 
first interest the upper and leisure classes in the cause, by 
teaching them the advantages and delights of learning, before 
this general spread can be looked for. All experience, all 
history shews us, that in every age and in every country, tlie 
upper classes have been educated before the lower. It is an 
inversion of the order of things to commence with the lower 
clas.ses and neglect the upper. Tlie fall of education is like 
tliat of the gentle rain fi'om Heaven. It striketli first the 
thirsty hill tops, and lastly the lowly bottoms, while every 
drop tliat &ik upon the hill side gathers itself into the rills 
and rivulets and streams that ever d^cend, and acquire force 
and fertilizing iniluences in their descent. 

In one sense, all education is indeed an ascent, from the 
base upwards. That i« to say, as it effects the individual, 
I not the cla-ss. The task of education has to be commenced 
ds novo with each individual, and from the very rudiments 
of reading and writing up to the highest generalizations 
of Hcience, according to the means and o]>portumties, 
the woalth, time, and talents of the iudividuftl. In the art 
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of engraving, when once the steel or copper plate or lithogra- 
phic atone haa been engraved, or drawn on, you may strike 
off a thousand or five thousand copies fi'om your same ori- 
ginal ; but in the art of mind-engraving you cannot so mul- 
tiply yoiir products, or simplify or shoi-ten yourlabours. There 
the blank sheet of each individual mind, the " tabula rasa," 
requires its own separate engraving, and the impression 
which it is intended the tablet shall bear, must be in- 
delibly stamped upon it, by a repetition of the same labour 
wliich has produced before a thousand or a million focaimilea. 
And yet, though it is tme that the upper classes must, as 
a general rule^, be educated before the lower, there is in these 
days no good reason why the two taaka may not be carried 
on pari passu: or at least inparrallel lines, if not j)tMsi6MS 

One of ttie characteristics of the age we live in is the mar- 
veUouB acceleration of processes. Whether we look to the 
rapidity with which the mw products of the Earth are trans- 
formed into the rarest or the fiimest textm-es ; or to those 
gigantic agencies which are every day bringing together in 
common brotherhood the nations of the world, by the quasi 
annihilation of space and time : ov at the magic by which 
colonies seem to escape the perils and weakness of infancy, 
and, as it were, like the dragon-teeth-sowu men of Cadmus, 
to start up at once armed in perfect strength, and with the 
accumulated appliances •■and wisdom of age, like Minerva 
springing from the head of Jove ; we must admit, that if one 
characteristic of tliis century is the slow compilation of mil- 
lions of physical facts ; another is this wonderful accelera- 
tion of processes. In colonization it presents perhaps its most 
remarkable phase ; in ancient days the vitality of the colony 
flickered with the uncertainty of the Vestal flame wliich the 
self-exile snatched from the altars of the Gods, just ere he 
set hh foot upon the trireme which was to bear him for ever 
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from liis loved home ; and was watched with aa 
(Juity and care. Now, a host ia at once drawn together from all 
quarters of the glohe, speaking a Babel of tongaes, with no 
common tie or relationship; though with one eomnionaim; 
and they settle down at once into a mighty people. AVe first 
hear of them as a nation subservient to laws, exercising all 
the ai-ts of peace, educating their offspring. I i-ead lately of 
one of the most remote new towna of Auatralia, whei"e, after 
an existence of only three years, the population numhen 
SCO.OOO souls, and the value of their yearly imports was 
millions sterling. 

I say, though we must be patient, aiid remember the 
adage that Rome was not built in a day ;^we may accelerate 
the process of general education. We cannot too cautiously 
guard against the error of expecting too sudden or too laige 
immediate results from oux" measures. We must not fall into 
the fallacy of comparing the life of an individual to the life 
of a nation. Events which are crowded into tlie career of 
the one, are spread over long spaces in the life or Iiistory of 
the other. The ephemera! flower blpoma in its beauty 
perishes in a eingle day. It takes an age to bring the 
oak to its maturity. , 

We cannot accelerate the process of educating the indii 
dual : there is no royal road to learning : the beaten tri 
must be trod from end to end, though we may etrew th< 
path with flowers instead of thoniB. But the education of 
classes, of the masses, may he accelerated. And it ia by the 
mid ti plication of schools ail over the districts that this is to 
be brought about. If we have the means, we may educate 
twenty millions in the same apace of time as will suffice for 
the education of twenty. It 'la a mei-e question of espei 
ture and agency, whetherin the next fourteen yeai's ■we 
cate a single individual or the whole of the rieing gent 
tion. It is to the multiplication of Bchoole, tlie emiiloyij 
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. of the greatest possible number of capable school-masters, 
understandiiig theii* profession, the noblest, the most honour- 
able, the most sacred of all professions, if properly understood, 
and faithfully worked out, that we must look for this grand 
result. 

In America they understand these things, or at least they 
act upon them, better than we do. In the state of New York 
alone there are 50 incoi'porated academies, numerous private 
schools : 9000 district schools. Half a million souls are 
taught by the State ; 10,000 are taught in the upper semina- 

' ries, exclusive of the colleges. Thus there can scarcely be a 
native bom citizen of the State who has not at least the ru- 
diments of a respectable education. 

It is the primaiy duty of eveiy good Government to edu- 
cate, if possible, every child that is bom within the jiuisdic- 
tion of the State ; and this duty may be proved in the sim- 
plest fashion, if we will but look facts sternly in the face, and 
divest our argument of all unnecessary verbiage. It may 
be put somewhat thus. 

If there be a gleam of truth in that old heresy revi^dfied 
by Lord Palmerston, that children are bom into the world 
rather with good than evil dispositions •if it be tme that as the 
twig is bent, the tree's inclined ; if man after aU is very much 
the creature of circumstances ; if it depends very much upon 
the associations and associates of early youth, what shall be 
the complexion of a man's after character ; if the functions 
of Government are something other than the mere receipt 
of money and the hanging of men ; if prevention be better 
than cure ; if it be more profitable to make one good citizen 
than to hang ten. bad ones — ^then it follows logically and ne- 
cessarily, that it is the first duty of the State to educate 
every child that is bom into the world within its limits, so 
as to secure the greatest possible number oif good members 
of society. 
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I have never shrunk from exposing to tlie Natives what I 
Bconceive to be their faiJtsJMicl fclieir deficiencies, though it 
ihas brought upon me no little odium. I will not now shiink, 
I even at a. similar risk, from telling the European portion of 
lour society what it behoves them at the present criais to be 
r doing. 

I say crisia advizedly:* Tor I believe we are ih a crisis. 
I A change, mighty and spreading, is taking plaee before our 
» eyes in the Native mind and chnraeter at this very momtait. 
I Its evidences are so plain and palpable that be who runs may 
I- read them. The wi-iting is displayed for ns on the wall iu 
[ cbaiTieterB of fire j woe be to us if we shut our eyes to the 
I'waming.^^ 

We are teaching the people to think : ai'e we prepared tn 
caiTy uxtb our act to its legitimate necessary consequeuees ? 
If not, for better were it, with the boldness of Lord KUeubo- 
I'ongh, to avow at once, that the spread of education is incom- 
patible with the maintenance of British rule in India. Shall 
we ignore the change 1 Or honestly accept it, and its respon- 
sibilities ? 

Is there any one among us so infatuated as to di-eani that, 

after We have taught the Natives to think, they will refrain 

[ &om esGi-cising their newly acquired power t The veiy 

rchaim of novelty alone would suffice to insure its esercLac. 

We teach them principlea of morality, are we iidatuated 

>Tigh to imagine that they are not questioning the reason- 

[ cm which we support a declaration of war again.^t foreign 

■States, or theappropriationofthe territories of ournrfghbouts; 

nor that construction of old treaties ■which si imehow ever intet- 

[prete them to our own advantage ? We inculcate in them the 

girinciples of Juiispnidence ; do ,we suppose that they cannot 

fcepy out the nakedness of otu' present adminLitratiou of 

V justice, and the mockery of our police ? 
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We imbue them with a knowifidge of politiuai science ; 
shaU we not exijeet to find them etruggiing to asaert tlieir 
politicalrights, ur^ng, as they have already done, tlieir claim 
to the abolition of all claaa privileges, (Temandiiig that all 
men shall stand equal before the law, refiuiring to be admit- 
ted to an ever increasing share in the administration of the 
country, pressing their admission to political freedom, and a 
representative system which ahall give them the hold of 
their own pnrse strings. 

Let him who doubts these things, look to the increaising 
number of News-paper readers amongst the Native communi- 
ty ; let hiju look to the ciaracter of the native Press, so 
unbridled in its violence, that a Bengal Journal has advoi;at- 
ed its aiii)presslf>n. This alone necessitates the further spread 
of education. A little knowlerlge is a dangerous thing. It 
is the crudity of their knowledge which renders the Natives 
violent in their political opinions. We muat teach them 
wisdom, as well as mere knowledge, and thus correct the 
imperfection of their views. 

Above all, let us look to the Native meeting at Ciilcutta 
in support of the principle of what is termed Black Act. 
Who that reads the speeelies there made can doubt that the 
Native mind has undergone a mighty change, That it has 
learned to think, and in European tracks of thought; that it 

s clearly what are the rights of the citizen, and is able to 
enforce tliem with argiunents eloquent and conclusive ? 

In the old days, whith are past, the people obeyed us in 
their ignorance, because tliey regarded us as beings of a 
' Bupei^ior order, and crouched before us as clothed with an ir- 
resistable power. They crouclied and cowered before iis. 
Omnc iffnotum pro viagnlfica. But it is the tendency of 
familiarity to less^ wonder, even where it does not en- 
gendei" contempt ; and we have educated the people so ss to 
jle tlicm to .judge us by a more correct standard. 
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It is more true now, than ever, tbat our empire ia fouudeJ 
upon opinion. But there is this distinction ; formerly it was 
a false opinion ; now it is a true : formerly opinion was the 
result of erroneous impressions ; now it is founded upon 
more correct data : formerly it was based on ignorance ; now 
it is founded in knowledge. Those whom they took for 
GodSj as the ancient Mexicans or Peruvians mistook Cortez 
Pizarro, they now find to be men like themselves ; their 
superiors it is true, but still eiTant, taUible men. 

They will weigh our every act; and it behoves us well to 
be circumspect as to the quality of our every action. We 
must accept the truth, that the country is to be governed 
by us for the sake of the people, and not of ourselves. We 
must drop the habit of regarding ourselves as mere exiles, 
whose first object should be to escape from a disagreeable 
climate, with the greatest possible amount of the people's 
money, in the shortest posi^ible time. We must look upon 
tlie land as that of oiu- adoption ; and eafli of us, according 
to his means and opportunities, must help on the welfare of 
the Natives, in that station of life to which it ha-s pleased 
God to call liim. 

We cannot ignore the faet of the change whicli oiu- own 
educational measures have brought about. It remains then 
to accommodate ourselves to the consequences of om- own 
policy. 

We must recognize the right of the Natives to political 
advancement, as they lit themselves for employment ; and the 
meaiSares which are about to be sanctioned by the Legisla- 
tive Council, founded upon the recommendations of your 
Lordship's Government, for the larger employ of the Native 
ngency in the civil and judicial administration of the 
country, ought to be cheerfully accepted' as a proof of the 
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sincerity of the British Government, to elevate the Native, 
and admit liim to an increasing participation in political 
duties, in propoition as he shall prove his fitness for political 
duties by his advance in education. 

* 

But we must go further ; we must admit them socially to 
our conversational circles. They are not to be regarded as 
an inferior race, unworthy of, and unfitted for polite sbciety. 
They have of course their peculiarities and mauvaise Jionte \ 
perhaps we also have our peculiarities in their eyes ; but it is 
by the constant collision of fiiendly intercommunications, 
that the angles of difference are broken off and polished 
down ; and it is worthy of consideration, whether the era has 
not arrived for striving to establish fiiendships between oiu'- 
selves and the educated Natives ? There are few people, how- 
ever repulsive their natural antipathies, who do not soon 
come to esteem each other, when familiarity has been esta- 
tablished between them. We may learn much from them 
as well as teach. 

Thus, the other morning, some young men of the Hindu 
Reading Room called upon me. Conversation turned upon a 
topic now exciting some controversial discussion in literary 
circles ; how it is that the moon never shows us more than 
one half of her globe. To say that she presents the same 
face to us always, because she completes her revolution round 
her own axis in the same period as she completes her revo- 
lution round the Earth ; that is, in twenty-eight days, though 
the statement of a fact, is no solution of it ; indeeed it is 
perhaps the old illustration, ignotum per ignotis. But I 
was much struck by the ingenious illustrations which two 
of the young men fiimished on the spur of the moment. 
They were as follows. One young man said, place yourself 
with your back to the North, keeping your eyes fixed upon 
the centre of the round table ; now move round the table ; 
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wlien you are half touhi), your face will be to tlie nortli, as 
it was to tlie soutli when you stnrtetL WTien yoii Itave 
completed the circle you will once more he looking Soutli -, 
when you had completed a quarter, and three qnarters oF 
.the circle respectively, you were looking Eswt and West. So 
again, in the course of your progress, you have faced eveiy 
point of the compass. In other woida. you have turn- 
ed once upon your own axis while completing a single i^evo- 
liitton roiuid the table, and have preRented only yonv face tii 
tlie table during your entire progress. The other took two 
books ; he placed one against the edge of Hie table. Let 
this. saJd he, represent the face of the Earth — now let this 
other represent the the face of the moon when she has com- 
pleted an eighth of her cirule ; you will see that they are 
not |>arallel but at angles to each other. Now both these 
■ illustrations were given without preparation, on the spur of 
the moment. I think I could name many among my Euro- 
pean acquaintances who would have eat down and bit theii- 
nails for many hours, perhaps days, before they had hit up- 
on an explanation so ingenious and so foi-oiblo. 

That the Natives are intellectually raised by tlie oduca- 
Uon we have given them, no one, I appreliend, will dispute. 

Nor would it be more jnsfc to deny that they are morally 
elevated. I defy the bitterest antagonist of seculai- educa- 
tion to point ont a single instaneo in which any of the High 
School proficients have fallen away from the standard of 
honesty. And yet thoy have been largely dnployed in 
most important, veaponsible posto, and exi)osed to tem]it(t- 
tion of uoalight kind. They are to be found in the Ooveni- 
luenfOfliees, where the "value of their services ia now fully 
apjtreciated : they are Sheristadars and Thasildara in the 
Mofussil. They are Pleadci-s in the Courts : and in every 
ease they iiave discharged their duties with ink^g^rity and 
ahUity, worthy of the liest jiniong the Europeans, 
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I canuot hei-e pass from the aiibject witliout anoLlier pub- 
lic mention ot'JLujAVA Row, the most distinguiahed of all 
the-High School alu/mni. His course has long been before 
the public. After leaving the school with the highest dis- 
tinctions, and after honorable employ in the service of the. 
Madras Go venunent at the Presidency, lie went to Travancore 
on tJie invitation of the Hajah, to superintend the education 
of the yoiing Piinces. How he dbcharged that task I hap- 
pen, so far aa one of the Princes is concerned, peraonaDy 
to know. And it is a proud satisfaction to think that he 
lias instilled into the bosora of that young man the same 
love of the principles of justice and honesty as actuate him- 
Kelf. Thence, he was appointed to a post under the Dewan ; 
and during this last year, he has had an independent charge 
of two districts of the kingdom. How he has admimstered 
that important chaise I am about to state. I believe that 
the representations constantly before the putlie.of the state 

I of Travancore are not the least exaggei'ated : that nothing 
could te worse than its condition of anarchy ; than the entire 
dissolution of the elements of society. The Misaioaaries 
have petitioned the Government on the state of misery and 
anarchy in which the country is phmged, A warning by 
no means indistinct as to the consequences of this state of 
things has been conveyed by the Government of Madras to 
the sovereign of Travancore. Yet within the space of one 

I short year, MADAVA Kow has called forth order out of dis- 
order ; has distributed justice between man and man, with- 

! out fear or fevour ; has expelled dacoities; has raised the 

, revenues ; and his Minutes and State-papers show the 
liberality, the soundness, and statesmanship of bis vietfs and 
principles. 



He haB received the thanks of his Sovereign ; he has ob- 
' tained the voluntary admiiing testimony of some of the 
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veiy Misoionaiies who memorialized, to the excellence of 
his administi-ation. Now here is a man raised up as it were 
amid the anarchy and eonfuaion of his country, to save it 
from destruction. Annexation, looming in the not fiir dis- 
tant future, would be banished into the shades of night, if 
such an adminiatratioD as he lias introduced into two 
districts, were given to the whole kingdom, by his advance- 
ment to the post of Minister. He is indeed a sj)lemiid ex- 
ample of what education may do ibr the Native. 

I have stated these opinions boldly and without reserve ; 
they are no hasty propositions thrown out ad captaiulum, 
or m terrorem. They are the result of patient, long, an- 
xious meditation ; I have stated them because I believe them 
conscientiously to be truths, and because, if they are truths, it 
is wholesome that both parties, the European and the Na- 
tive, should have them laid belbi-e them for consideration, 
and, it is to be boped, for acting on. If, on the other band, 
my conclusions are unsound, if they contain any element 
of error which I may have ovei"looked, no false shame or 
false pride on my part shall prevent my acknowledging my 
mistake, so soon as I am convinced of it. 

It only remains for me to rec^l to your gratefiil recollec- 
tion the memory of our founder, PatcheaPPAIt. It has been 
the fashion among some to say, that this CathoHc-liearted 
man never contemplated such an appUcation ofliis wealth 
as 'itw been the cause of calliug us here to-day^ that this 
school is not. a correct application of the funds according to 
the intention of the Testator. But it should be remembered 
that this particular Chai'ity is founded under the Decree of 
the Supreme Court ; and though the direction to found this 
school may not have been expi-essed upon the lace of the 
will, theCoiu't could not have decreed the application of any 
portion of the Testator's funds to a Charity of thl? descrip- 
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tion, unless the general intention of the Testator to dedicate 
a considerable portion of his wealth to the objects of Native 
education had been apparent upon the will. Sure I am 
that the wisest, the noblest, the most beneficial use has been 
made of Patcheappah's munificence ; and I believe 
that, could he stand among us here this day, his heart 
would glow with joy, and his eyes tremble "with tears of ir- 
repressible emotion, at witnessing the benefits which his 
Charities have confen*ed upon thousands of his fellow coun- 
trymen. All honor, all respect, all gratitude be to the name, 
and to the memory of our founder PATCnEAPPAH. 



A DDK ESS OK ike. Fifteenth Annlcei'sarif \ 
Patchea^ypalCs Institution : 1858. 

TViere can be [ittle need, luy Lord, for tne to aikl luucbl 
' wljat we Lave beard in tlie various satistactory reports jtf 
i-ead. The nunil>er3 of the Scholars have been kept ujiT 
Lheii' average. The attendanee of the piipils.has been r 
The condition of the bmnch School in the intc 
[ shows how Jeep an uitereat the people tajfe in educutd 
r for it 18 only our inability to find accammodation i 
I more pupils that prevents their increase by a very i 
\ Hiderable number. The standard of examination has 
\ raised, and the novelty of a written examination haa I 
I introduced, whiuh haa succeeded as well as was to be e 
ed, Eight scliolara have been passed to the Collegiate J 
paviment of the Univeraity, and one of thorn has passed | 
Entrance Examination, and received the certificate of the J 
gister. He is one of the few who have stood this test ; 
\ I need hardly explain that much additional care has \ 
Bssary in order to qualiiy these lads for their ! 
In thanking ail the masters for their punctuftl discharg* 

I their duties, in the name of the President and Trustea 
[cannot omit to mention tlie signal services of our Prinq 
Mb. Lovery. I have watcheil his careei- for twwve yes 
!iiid I can sincerely say that, during the whole of that t 
1)0. has zealously, effectively, and affectionately perform 
his duties. Those who enter upon his walk of life must J 
it iu trae, look to the same great emoluments as rew 
other professions; but they have a Kolacc which others k 
not, and which Mr. Loveev in bis report feelingly alludetfj 
the aSectiunale thanks of thase pupils who have succeel 
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ill life, and who acknowledge tKe obligations tliey ai-e under 
to tlieir tetwher. Ttiie, he tnily says, is the Ligbest rewai-d 
tliat can be looked for. Mr. Lovery is liimself a proficiemt 
offcbeHigb School He is an houonr to tbis Tnstilntion; 
be is an Ixmoiir to the University. There is nothing more 
calling for remark in connection with the Institution ; we have 
pmmied our ordinary courae tbrongh the year, ami the re- 
sults have been laid before you. 

Your Lordship ia aware that it is usual for the patron of 
bbis Institution, on each Auniversary, to review the events 
of the past year, so far as they bear upon the subject of Edu- 
cation : but the'events of the past year have been so mo- 
mentous, and the cause of order is so far from being restor- 
ed, that I Iiave deliberated long, whether it would not be 
most proper and prudent for me to abstain from my aninia! 
custom ; and at one time I had nearly determined to pursue 
tliL-^ coursff: but further consideration convinced me that I 
should be wanting to myself and the post 1 occupy, if I 
fihrank from noticing events which must he present to £he 
t heart and head of eveiy one among ua, especially as this is 
perliaps the last time when I shall have an opportunity of 
communicating my opinions to the public in my present re- 
lation to this noble Institution, The total tranquillity too 
of this Presidency, its unbroken peace and oi-der, would be 
to me a standing reproof, if I were to deviate one tittle on 
the present occasicai from the course ordinai-ily pureued. 
Thei-etorel vindicate the propriety of alludiug to the history 
of the past yeai", though with this qualification ; only so fer 
as it bears upon the question of general Education. 

The events iliemselves have indeed been momentous. It 
is the thunderatorm which clears the atmosphere ot pesti- 
lence; it is the earthquake and the volcanic eruption which 
cast up the fertile slopes, whereon flourish the corn, the 
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olive, and tlie vine. It is the torrent and the flood, which 
sweep away man and his habitation, that leave behind them 
the elements of future productiveness, when man again 
occupies the scene. These are the forces, by which, though 
they appear to the sufferers by them mere instruments of 
wrath and punishment, a Divine Providence works. These 
agencies he compels to co-operate towards the ameliora- 
tion of the physical surface of the globe ; and it is through 
political convulsions, ** perplexing nations with the fear of 
change," that human society, as all history teaches us, has 
ever advanced from its more barbarous to its more civilized 
condition. We have been sorely tried, perchance punished ; 
passed, as it were, through the fire ; but perhaps some such 
rude shock as we have felt was necessary to arouse us to a 
truer perception of our relation to that people, whose govern- 
ment we have assumed ; and to excite us to fresh zeal in the 
faithful dischargee of our functions and our duties towards 
them. 

To the supei'ficial observer, perhaps tlie first conclusion 
which appears from tlie recent rebellion, is the necessity of 
altering our principles of conduct for the worse towards the 
Native. Kindness, it ha^ been said, is thrown away. Educa- 
tion is a mistake. Within the last year I have seen " Down 
with Education" in Roman capitals, at the head of a column of 
one of our local journals. And in England, people, drunk with 
fury at the first intelligence of the atrocities committed on 
their countrymen, clamoured for an indiscriminate vengeance : 
but abeady they are sobering down. Justice and retribu- 
tion, not vengeance, will be exacted; no loyal man need fear 
that either his person or his prospects will be affected by 
the sins and crimeij of his fellow countryman. Never was 
there an occasion on which the ' quality of mercy' was raoie 
liappily describable in the words of our great poet, 
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f •' It blesBeth twice ; it bleaseth liim that riivei,"^— —' 

As well as " bim that takes." 

L I thank God, we may all thank God, that at this stupen- 
I dou8 crisis there has been at the head of affairs, a iiiler oi 
f Buch constancy and moral firmness, that neither the tempta- 
f tion of popularity among his coimtrymeii on the one hand, 
I nor the certainty of personal oblor[uy on the other, could 
cause hini to swerve from the fundamental principles of 
I justice and equality for eveiy man, be his colour, caste, or 
' creed what it may : becnuae I am aatisiied that this noble 
] line of policy nob only multiplies the facilities and chances of 
speedily restoring order an hvmdred-fold, but that after peace 
isrestored.it givesus the best guaranteoj that those pi-indple.'; 
which prevailed at a time when fear might have been par- 
donable, and feelings of anger and vengeance to he expected, 
will be triumphant wli en the ordinary routine of peace shall 
be felt throughout the Empire. 

' It is true that in England the cry which .seems chiefly to 
I have been stmck out of the late crisis, is " India for Eng- 
\ land ;" but I do but reiterate the words of one of the noblest 
I Englishman that ever set foot on these shores — Lord WiL- 
I LIAM Bentinck, — when I say that the only principle to guide 
I us for the future must be " India for India.'" There is a 
[ second proposition which ia now generally admitted, that In- 
Idia must he governed i-n India ; and to thescTwill add a 
L third, the force of which is even now being silently felt, that 
ultimately India miist be governed in the main by India, 
If these propositions, and especially the last, be true, con- 
sider for one moment how paramount ia the importance of 
Education beconaing universal, ubiquitous I Because if it be 
determined that the Natives shaE henceforth enjoy posts of 
responsibility, emolument, and honour, in a greater measure 
L-than heretofore, certainly this will not spring from fear 
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Itie one hand or favour on the other ; but from a feeling 
of the justice and expediency of caiTying out the conse- 
quences of Education to their full limit; and giving the Natives 
the legitimate rewards of their determination to fit them- 
selves for the efficient discharge of the duties wliich they 
will he called on to aasnme. Therefore it is with pride 
that we may look upon the condition of this Presidency, 
whose uni'nffled order must hereafter be remembered to her 
advantage ; lor here, at any rate, the progress of Education 
hfls, without check or interval, been pursued during the past 
yeai", which Lao witntased such terrible deeds elsewhere. 

These are times when new-fangled notions are abroad, and 
it becomes us to look back to the opinions of men of vast 
experience, who wrote and thought in times adapted for 
calm reflexion. Let us be cautious how we exchange our old 
lampafornew: theveh many &n ignis fatuus a.hroa.d which 
maylui'6 us, if not to destructitm, at least into the qua^r- 
mires of error. In a Minute of Sir Thomas Musho, whicli 
recent events have invested with great notoriety, that able 
statesman, iu by tar the most valuable portion of bis State 
paper, writes as follows i — 

" By mild and eriuitable government : by promoting the 
dissemination of useful books among the Natives, without 
attacking their religion ; by protecting their own numerous 
schools ; by encouraging, by honorary or pecuniaiy marks 
of distinction, those where the best system of education pre- 
vails ; by occoeiona! allowance from the publicrevenuo to such 
36 stand in needofttisaid, and above all, by making it worth 
the while of the Natives to cultivate theii- minds, by giving 
them a greater share in the dvil administration of the 
country, and holding out the prospect of filling places of rank 
and emolument, ns inducements to the attainment of know- 
ledge, we shall, by degrees, banish superstition, and iiitroduci: 
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among the Natives of India all the eiiliglitvuod opinicuis and 
doctrines which prevail in our own country." 

And again — 

" Tliere ai'e two important points whit^h should always be 
kept in view, in our administration of affairs here. The 
jfirst is, that our sovereignty should be prolonged to the re- 
motest possible period, the secoTid, that whenever we are 
obliged to resign it, we should leave the Natives so far im- 
proved from their connexion with us, as to be capable of 
maintaining a free, or at least a regular government among 
themselves." 

Now listen to the noljle lanoruao-e of Lord Metcalfe — 

" If their argument be, that the spread of knowledge may 
eventually be fatal to our rule in India, I close with them 
on that point, and maintain tliat, whatever may be the conse- 
quence, it is our duty to communicate the benefits of know- 
ledge. If India could only be preserved as a part of the 
British Empire, by keeping its inhabitants in a state of ig- 
norance, our domination would be a curse to the country, 
and ought to cease. 

" But I see more ground for just apprehension in ignorance 
itsel£ I look to the increase of knowledge, with a hope that 
it may strengthen our empire ; that it may remove preju- 
dices, soften asperities, and substitute a rational conviction 
of the benefits of our Government, that may unite the people 
and their rulers in sympathy ; and that the differences which 
separate them maybe gradually lessened, and ultimately an- 
nihilated. Whatever, however, be the will of Almighty 
Providence respecting the future Government of India, it is 
clearly our duty, as long as the charge be confided to our 
hands, to execute the trust to the best of our abilitv for the 
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good of the people. The promotion of knowledge, is mani- 
festly and essential part of that duty." 

These, it cannot be doubted, are the conclusions of the 
soundest political wisdom. We have had to contend with 
formidable enemies, it is true ; but depend upon it, our 
worst enemy is ignorance. It has been excellently well re- 
marked, that the paradox of one age becomes the truism of 
the next ; and I would bid you mark how vast an interval 
the human mind must have passed over between the expres- 
sion of the two opinions to which I am about to cajl your 
attention. 

In 1761, Sir W. Berkley, Governor of Virginia, wrote as 
follows — 

" I thank God we have not free schools, nor printing ; and 
" I hope we shall not have them these hundred years : for 
" learning has brought disobediency, and heresy, and sects, 
" into the world, and printing has divulged them and libels 
" against the Government. God preserve us from both." 

Duringthe last year, Lord Brougham, in his inaugural ad- 
dress to a Society formed for the furtherance of that most 
important but backward of sciences, social philosophy, spoke 
as follows ; and the passage is important in another aspect, 
on account of the support it gives to the opinion which I and 
others have entertained, that the true path to pursue for the 
education of the masses, is by educating the upper classes : 
not that we have ever sought to abstain from educating the 
masses in the interim ; but we think that the ultimate move- 
ment must proceed from the top downwards. Lord Brough- 
am says — 

" The slowness with which the humblerclassos of our fellow 
citizens improve themselves in different branches of science, 
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aiid, inJeed, ttieii' reluctauuts tu uu Jergy the laboxir of study^" 
iug them, has been often lamented, but without ex::ituig the 
least surprise in tiioae who daly eonaidered the cu-cumstances 
ut'tlie ease. In the attempts that hiive been made ibr so mmiy 
years to overcome &uch obstacles, and effect the more general 
division oFknowledge, the necessity Iiaa been too much over- 
looked, of beginning with the upper classes of society. When 
these ai'e wull imbued with the taste for acquiring itnow- 
ledge, they have a natural tendency to make those in other 
' ranks partake of the same great benefits. It is not 
that the wltole or even the greater part of one class will be- 
come educators, but soma will he inspired with the desire, 
not more benevolent than wise, of bearing the torch to the 
regions still without those lights which they themselves en- 
joy. Thus is sound and usefid insbTiction propagated by 
a sure and natural process. Nor Ja it more certain that the 
various layers of the gi'eat social Btracture are bound to- 
I gether by the mighty clamp of justice atlrainistei-ed to all, 
and Hiiding on all, from the broad basis of the people up- 
wards, tiirough tlie middle classos and the aristocracy to the 
Crown itself, on the nai-row summit, than it Is certain 
that knowledge pervades the vast pyramid by successively 
imbuing and disposing the classes of which it is formed. 
Knowledge thus diffused, but especially knowledge of social 
interests and rights and duties, even more than the fiim and 
t-emperate distribution of justice it'^eltj possesses the great, 
the cardinal virtue, of insuring the stability of the social sys- 
tem. It ia, to use the language of the day, In the very greatest 
degree conserrative, and in the highest sense of the phrase. 
But this diffusion has another and most happy tendency, — 
I it leads to the improvement of the system, because it in- 
spires all classes with the desire of promoting measures shown 
to be safe as well as effectual — in a word, wholesome reforms. 
Nor can anything be more groundlesa than the feai-s of pro- 
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gress entertained by some — affected by more. It is, in truth, 
ignorance continued, not knowledge advanced, whicli they 
have to fear — nay, which, when we come to an expla- 
nation with them, they really do fear." 

How true are those concluding words ! What a singidar 
illustration has the present rebellion furnished of the fact 
that the ignorance of the people is our worst enemy. For 
underProvidence, and next to our own good right-hands, tie 
fact that the chief authority was held in the most impoiiant 
places by men of education, imbued with English policy, has 
been the main cause of our safety. Young HOLKAR was edu- 
cated by Sir Robert Hamilton ; Scindia has introduced the 
English system into his own teiritories ; he has a revenue 
and judicial system on our model ; in Nepaul, Juno Bahau- 
DUR was supreme. He had a knowledge of the vastness of 
England's resources ; he was educated as to that by his resi- 
dence in England. Suppose that at the moment we were 
most hardly pressed, he liad led down his legions of Ghoor- 
kas fifom the mountains of Nepaul to attack, inatead of to 
assist us ! In the kingdom nearest bordering on this Presi- 
dency, SALAlt Jung, tliat admirable minister, of whom it is 
impossible to say too much in praise, has preser^'ed the peace 
of Hyderabad, and I believe of the whole of Madiaa, by his 
personal qualities, and at no small personal risk. Suppose 
that fanatical Mussulmen had been in power at Hyderabad 
and in Nepaul, instead of men, if not English at heai't, yet 
with aknowledge of England's power ! 

Of the Rajahs of Jheend and Puttialah, and others who 
have sided with us, I know personally nothing ; but I shall 
watch with great anxiety for any information with respect to 
their training and character, which can throw light upou 
this important point. The name of one man I cannot refrain 
fi-om mentioning, because he has been quoted as the prodi- 
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gious result of secular education. I speak of the monster 
Nana Sahib, But though he can speak a little English, I 
have been informed by a gentleman who knew him, that he 
cannot converse without the intervention of an interpreter ; 
and you all know what a difference tliere is between the 
smattering of English ,which any cooly can pick up in his 
intercourse with us, and that knowledge of the science, lite- 
rature, and morality of Western Europe, which constitutes 
education. In fact, Nana Sahib proves nothing, because he 
is emphatically not an educated man. 

So I ' have heard it ssid that the result of education 
in Calcutta has been to raise up a class of vain-glori- 
ous infidels and seditious men. The Baboos of young 
Bengal, as they are called, are said to write impiety 
and treason, over a beef-steak and champagne. I can 
only say that I doubt very much if this can be true ; 
and I should be slow to believe it, except upon the best evi- 
dence ; because this is not the natural result of education, 
though a little learning is a dangerous thing ; and even if it be 
true, I should rather impute the consequence to something 
faulty in the quality of education imparted, or to something 
deficient in the instruction, than to the nature of the recipi- 
ents of European instruction. This at any rate we all know ; 
that such has not been the result of secular education in 
Madras ; and it is quite impossible that any one can be 
taught the works of Bacon and Abercrombie, of Milton 
and Shakespeare, and all the wholesome literature of Eng- 
land, without becoming imbued, I will not say with the dog- 
mas or the doctrines otChristianity, but with all its best in- 
fluence and feeling ; that benevolence, which, like the tent in 
the feiry tale, expands untU it is capable of containing the 
entire human race ; that universal loving charity, which, like 
the horizon, shifts with each individual, let him stand where 
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lie will, and ever embraces iii tlie circle til' itii circumference, 
every object botli in earth and sky. 

The success of our system of education is best tested by its 
proved fesult«. I hold here in my hand a list of i7 High 
School proficients who have obtained employment in every 
■walk of life ; enjoying sularieii which vary ii'om 2001) rupees 
a month to 80 : passing though siich sums as 350, 300, 200 
rupees, The first named on the list is that of RrSGANATHUN 
Shastry, the Chief Interpreter of the Supreme Court. Ma- 
data Row, as the anting Dewan ofTravancore, has 2,000 ru- 
pees a month. After having instructed the Travancore Princes 
in his own excellent principles, he is now conferring signal 
benefits upon his tijUow countrymen, by the introduction of 
an enlightened rule into the kingdom of Travancore. The 
important bearing of these men's condition is not the amount 
of salary they have secured, though that is by no means to 
be overlooked, but tlie fact that not a single instance caji be 
brouglit forward of any one of them having fejlen awuy 
from the path of honour and the principles of mgrality, I 
hold here another paper, whiuh shows that upwards of 2.50 
boys fivm this Institution have obtained situations varying 
from 80 to 20'Rs, a month; the eagerness with which 
theii- services are sought aftw Ls the best proof of their 
worth. When X,OED Cannino paid us a visit, during his 
' short stay in Madras, I know that this, very list excited 
both his surprise and satisfaction. 

There is one other topic which itisnotoutofplacetoallude 
to. You may have read that in England the late disasters 
andatrocities among ourselves have given rise to an argument 
} for tbe necessity of hencefiarth making a closer connectJoii 
I Ijetween the system- of Education for India and the teaching 
k of Christianity . So 'far as this institution h concerned, this 
[ proposition need caiuie no uneasiness to the Nntive mind ; fur, 
r -IS it is exclusively aTfative Chari^, it wU! continue to be 
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devoted to the elements of a secular education. But to re- 
peat a remark which I have made before, I think it wise to 
look after ancient land-marks, when all is confusion ; and 
more reliance is to be placed on the judgments of men with 
large Indian experience, knowledge of the Natives, know- 
ledge of education, knowledge even of Missionary labours, 
than on the clamour of a class, whose influence is apt to be 
exaggerated, from the zeal and indefatigability with which 
they keep themselves before the public ; though, in truth, 
like peas on an empty drum, they create a hubbub out of all 
proportion to their weight. Many of these men who now 
cry out so loudly for certain measures as indispensable, have 
never set foot in India. It is well, then, to revert to what 
such men as the late lamented Bishop Wilson, that ex- 
emplary Missionary Dr. DuFF, the Revd. Mr. Tucker, Mr. 
Marshman, and men of the like stamp have deposed before 
the Parliamentary Committees of 1852-3. . Dr. Duff says 
emphatically, that secular education " creates a conscience ;" 
and one and all agree that the present scheme of education 
is the only safe and prudent one in which the Government 
can engage. 

And if we looked round we see, I think, that there is an 
evident determination to carry out education, on rational 
principles, to its legitimate consequences. The Professions 
are becoming more and more open; and I hope yet to see the 
day when there shall be ' a clear stage and no favor,' for all 
men. If the Courts be amalgamated, the Native Pleader must 
soon stand on the same platform as the European ; and I 
trust we may have the English Bar competing with many 
a Sadagopa Gharry, who shall hereafter uphold the ability 
and the character of the Indian Bar. Within the last week, 
the examination test has been lowered to a standard adapted 
to the present condition of education ; a measure based upon 
the soundest common sense. Therefore, every where we are 
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supplied with incentives for perseverance ; the old, to send 
their children to school; theyoung, to take advantage of e very- 
opportunity aflForded them. Indeed we are now feeling the 
effect of a natural stimulus which we had not before: because 
now a generation which has itself tasted the benefits and 
the delights of learning, has its own children to educate ; 
and they must be educated, in order to place them on a social 
equality with their fitthers ; whereas these latter were sent 
to school by a generation of men who had no practical ex- 
perience of the benefits of knowledge ; but lent their childr€?ti 
to the schoolmaster, as it wei^, experimentally. 

Out of the cloud comes the sunshine ; after the raging of 
the Ocean follows the serene tranquillity of the calm ; and I 
do believe that the happiest future is dawning on India, 
and especially on Madras ; because I believe that we shall 
now be constrained to put in practice those principles which 
were, first propounded, then sneered at, then questioned, then 
debated, then admitted, and now felt to be based on justice, 
duty, and humanity. Those principles are, that India must 
be governed /or India, i?! India, and in the main, hy India, 
and for this, the people of India must be educated. 

It only remains for me to recall to yoilr recollection the 
memory of our founder Patcheappah, of whom not only 
may Madras be proud, but to whose benevolence so many 
here present, and others now reaping the benefits of his 
Charity in active life, owe an inextinguishable debt of 
gratitude. 



The Addresses in llic years 1859 and I860 arc omitted, as no complete re- 
port of them can be obtained. 



A D DRESS on the EigJdeenth Annuel' sary of 
Faickeappali s Institution : 1861. 

It is a customary part of the ceremonies of the day, that 
I, as Patron, before the proceedings are closed, should ad- 
dress to those who have honoured us with their presence, 
such observations as seem to me apposite to the matters 
peculiar to this Institution ; and, generally, with reference 
to the events of the past edjicational year. It has hap- 
pened to me to have to explain to several high function- 
aries of this Presidency, from time to time, the objects, 
peculiarities, and results of this Institution ; and I wiU ask 
at starting, if it is possible, at this season of the year, 
when all the educational institutions of Madras are inviting 
the Public to witness the distribution of annual prizes, to 
offer a more gratifying spectacle to those who are interest- 
ed in the promotion of Native intelligence, than that of this 
noble hall, filled as it is with the boys, their parents and 
their friends, the full concourse of the respectable Native 
inhabitants of this city ? The Hall itself is one of no- 
ble proportion, and I would mention, as you, Sir,* have 
honoured us with your presence for the first time, that 
though at the time it was built, there was much differ- 
ence of opinion as to the wisdom of devoting so large a 
portion of the funds to such an object, I think tliere can be 
but one opinion on the subject now. Not only does it afford 
us the space required for decently carrying out our cere- 
monials and examinations ; but it is often of use to the Na- 
tive public for social purposes ; and the European population 
has often had cause to thank the ready courtesy, with which 
the Tmstees of this Charity have placed the Hall at their 
disposal, for legitimate political, scientific, and social pur- 

♦ Sir William Denison. 
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jiiiBes ; and so far supplied the. wtiiit wliicli Madras laboiii's 
under, of public rooms or a town hall. But beyondtLis, it 
has given a locaJ habitation to the cause of Native education, 
and acted as a common centre of attractioo to all the minor 
Native educational eemiiiaries.aa is shown by their thronging 
here to day, to participate in our founder's benevolence, by 
receiving, as fiw as we can supply them, assiRtonce in the 
shapu of gniots-in-aiiL The ajiiiearanceof the boys is satis- 
factoiy in the extreme. They are cleanly, smart, and intel- 
ligent. One has only to look at them, seven Inmdred in 
nnraber, to be satisfied of their reBpoctability, and the inter- 
I'st tliey take in the proceedings of the daj-. I would seek 
to Bay a few words on tlie orio^ of tli'm Institution. It is 
peculiar in its nature, inasmuch as it is not dependent up- 
on Government support, 01' upon that of the European or Na- 
tive public. It is founded upon the benevolence of one in- 
dividual. Patch EA.Pi' AH, whose portrait adorns these walls ; 
aided, to a compaTatively small extent, by donations and 
bequests, of those who have seen how great a benefit is con- 
ferred upon the whole Native community, by tbijs bestowiri"- 
a portion of their means ; an example which, I trust, may de 
more largely followed hereailer. Some doubts having arisen 
as to the objeirtw of Patciceappah's will, a suit was institut- 
ed by the Advocate General ; several decrees were passed ; 
and in 1S41, the Court approved tlie scheme reported by tlie 
Master, and, in conjunction with the Board of Revenue,Baiic- 
tioued the foundation of this Clmi-ity. Another peculiarity 
h, tliat the management is entirely entrusted to Native 
gentlemen ; and the fidelity and «eal with which they have 
di«ebarged their important trust, affijrds the best proof of 
the capacity of the Natives for dealing with artiui-a of such 
magnitude, while it has entitled them to the thanks and' 
gratitude of the entire Native community. My own ofliee 
of Patron is purely honorary: sometimes it may lie jidvan- 
tiigeous to the Trustees to ask the advice of a Eui-ojieaii ; 
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but my office entails upon me no share in the direction or 
active supervision of the affaire of the Institution ; and it is 
but very seldom that I have been consulted. The Trustees 
report annually to the Advocate General, thus affording a per- 
fect check upon the outlay, which, I presume, is also reported 
on by the Revenue Board. Though this is a Chaiity, we have 
demanded a small fee from the scholars, because experience 
litis shown us, not only in this Presidency, but throughout 
India, and especially in Bombay, that the instruction which 
is paid for is more valued than that which is gratuitously 
bestowed. From this legitimate source we derive about 
300 rupees income a month. The success of our School is 
beyond dispute. Look at the numbers of the boys. We have 
gradually risen, since 1852, from 250 to upwards of 700 boys •. 
a number equal to that of the Scholars of Eton ; more than 
that of Harrow or Winchester : greatyer than any institution 
in this Presidency, and I believe in India. The average 
daily attendance has been considerable and encouraging ; it 
is upwards of 500 a day : at th^ opening of the school after 
last holiday^ we had an attendance of 623 ; and these numbers 
alone show how eager all are to take advantage of the 
teaching offered. We are obliged to turn away many ap- 
plicants, from want of room, and from the staff of masters 
being fully occupied : but I understand it is in contemplation 
to build additional school-rooms, and, I trust, to engage ad- 
ditional masters. The Reports which we have heard read 
show the efficiency of the tuition, and necessarily involve 
these two gratifying facts ; first, that the boys must have 
been diligent ; secondly, that the masters have faithfully 
and zealously discharged their duties towards their employ- 
ers and their pupils. The standard of education has been 
gradually raised ; and on this point, I would beg to read an 
extract from a letter from our Principal, Mr. Lovehy. He 
writes : — 
" Four of our pupils went in for the last Matriculation 
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Examination, and three of them passed, one for the higher 
grade, and the other two for the second. Since the introduction 
of the University Examination, which was in 1857, no leas 
than eight of our pupils have passed the Entrance Exami- 
nation, which I regard as creditable, considering the diffi- 
culties under which we labour. Three, having been pro- 
moted to the Presidency College, have been admitted into 
the Collegiate Department. About ten or eleven years ago, 
a Patcheapp All's Free Scholar considered himself fortunate 
if, on being transferred to the High School, he was admitted 
into the 2nd or 3rd Class ! Our standard of education cor- 
responds with that prescribed for the University Matricula- 
tion. Examination, which is sufficient to enable our pupils to 
gaitL admission into the College, or to obtain employment in 
the numerous offices which are now open to educated young 
men." 

Thus we liave kept pace with the advancement of the 
times : as the standard has been raised in the Government 
College, so. has ours ; and the matriculation examinations are 
of no slight difficulty. Lastly, if we follow the lot of the 
boys in after life, we shall find that those who have passed 
hence to the Government College as Patcheappa#s free 
scholars, have taken Proficient's degrees, and have obtained 
employment under Government and in the Provinces. All 
of course cannot be so distinguished ; but we find them 
largely employed by the Railway, the Telegraph, and in the 
commercial establishments of Madras : some have joined the 
Engineering College ; and some, I am happy to say, the 
Normal School. I do not kjriow how a Native can confer 
greater benefit upon his countrymen, than by dedicating him- 
self to tuition. Now that the office of Schoolmaster has 
been made by the Government one of honour and fair emo- 
lument, I trust that many will seek it as a profession. Cer- 
tahi I am, that in no other will they, at the end of life, be able 
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to look back with an easier conscience upon the coucse whicii 
(y have run. In concluBJon, I wish to mention that Ma- 
DAVA Row, the most diBtinguiahed of tbe proficients of the 
High Scliool. has promised an annual prize of 50 rupees to 
the most proficient in our scliooL The contlitions under which 
this prize will he contended for will be proclaimed in ample 
time by the Principal : but I trust that tlic boys will sliew 
an additional eagerness in competing for a reward, offered by 
one who is liimselfeo distinguished un example of what edu- 
catioft can fit a man for. When" I say that ho is the most 
distinguished pupil of the University, I say so with reference 
to the rank which he has attained : he now holds the highest 
post whicli a Native can hold under a. Native Sovereign ; he is 
the Dewan or Prime Mmister of the Rajah of TrsivaacOre, 
on wtiich country he ia conferring signal benefits, under the 
enlightened guidance of Mk, Maltby. There may he an- 
other as distinguished in scholarslijp ; I allude to Rungana- 
THAN Shastry ; but I apeaJc with reference especially to the 
distinguished position which Madava Row has achieved 
above all his contempoi-aries, 

Tliese are all the remarks whicli I have to make connect- 
efl witS this Institution in particular. Let me now f^Imice 
at subjects of more general interest and importance. It is 
always an easy, though a slovenly way of escaping Uie per- 
fonnanoe of the duty of speaking, to declare that there is no- 
thing new to be said upon the subject. It is uot true. There 
ia something new to be said upon apparently the moat 
threadbare subject,: for the regions of thought are illimita- 
ble, and its combinations inexhaustible. TUua in science, 
where, however, we are but at the threshold, there are ever 
new discoveries ; in art, there are constant new inventions 
and irapravements of old : in history, the most discussed 
paasages are the subject of fri^h disquisitions ; and in poetry, 
old subjects as well as new are illustrated irith npw treat- 
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mcut, new analt^ies, and new aiimlituciea. The same obser- 
vation ia applicable to all departments of knowledge, about 
wliicli human intellect can busy itself : and to sit down in 
sileuce, and fold our hands, because we fitncy nothiug can be 
added to what has beexi said already, is fatal to all progress, 
and tends directJy and neflesaanly to stagnation, listlessness. 
ntter barbarism. But it is often good even to repeat what 
is old : especially before assarablies like the present : -for we 
must ranember that the jHiblic, and partiflularly sclioolri, are 
always changing. Like -tiip river, which flows contiaually. 
it is never composed at oae Bpoti, for.twrf boms togetliei", of 
the same particles: so that what is^Dld to some, will be new 
to many more ; and repetition is one of the most poweriul 
weapons for the enforcement of truth. Iteration fa said to 
have a. peculiar kind of viiiue ; and it is by repetition, that 
truths, which at fii'st are denied, because they are not under- 
stood, come subeeqaently to be admitti-d universally. All 
truth, which ^ always truth, though at lirst 'pannloxical, 
passes into actual truiKui. 

We have escaped many dangers in our educational career : 
we have overcome many difficultJes : we have rectiiied much 
confiisLon ofideofi; we have ascei-tained what it is "practi- 
cable for us to accomplish ; ani^ what direction national edu- 
cation must take in India, if we are to look for any return.^ 
sufficiently vast and comprehensive, to repay ur at sill com- 
surately for our ontlfty of iinie, labour, and mooi>y. 

The first great danger to which X,9ball allude, is the con- 
fusion of ideas between the nbjecta icif genei-al and special 
education ; and I om the moi-e inclined to thia, because at 
the late di'^tribution of prizes at tlteGovermneiit High School 
at w^hich 1 was present, the Director of Public Instructi'ni 
thus alluded to the subject. Ho said, " it used to bp said 
■' that stringent rules wbiw necessary to induce public oM- 
ci'M to give a prpfrrenco to cdiioatedj'ouiignteu, in select- 
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" ing tlieir suljordi nates, but surely the experieiice of the 
" last ten yeara has shown that this is a fallacy. It has 
" surely been amply proved, that if for no higher motive, 
" for the sake of their own comfort and convenience, the 
" Heads of Offices and Departments are only too glad to 
" obtain the services of Avell educated young men. And when 
" the attainments ' of those who pass our University Ex- 
" aminations are i)rominently brought forward, as they will 
" be under the new rules, I thmk we may teel satisfied 
" that, as a general rule, these persons will in practice have 
" a preference, and; that we may safely rely on the good 
" sense and discretion of the Heads of offices to biing about 
" this result." 

Now, in one sense, this is undoubtedly time, according to 
the letter ; for the event lias shown that no stiiiigent rules 
were requisite ; but if it be meant that the apprehension 
when it was first entertained, was groundless ; I must beg 
to differ with the Director. My connexion with education 
is anterior to his ; and it is old enough to remember what 
prejudices the first proficients of the High School had to 
contend with, on the part of Government Officers, through 
whom they sought admission into the Government service. 
It is true that there have'^been no "stringent rules;" but the 
fear that they would be requisite was natural, and cei*tainly 
not groundless. Some members of the service, prominent 
among whom stood Mr. Waltek Elliot, were enlightened 
enough to see from the very commencement, that a youth 
who had general education, plus special, was sure to be a 
better instrument than one who had nothing but his special 
knowledge. Yet I remember how urgently it was argued, 
that what was wanted was not what was called a dabbling 
in Shakespeare and Milton, Abercrombie and Bacon, but 
pwUitice in the routine drudgery of office. The Civil Service 
reversed the fable of Alladdin's wife. They had an old lamp. 
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which gave but a feeble ligbt, had no magic, anrt but little 
virtue ; and they were -timid, natui-ally timid, about ex- 
changing this for a new light, whidi, aa it turns o«t, has 
givenmuch illumination, and is capable of far greater per- 
ipnnanRea. The Director of Public Instruction says, that a 
sense of their own comfort and couvenenience has induced 
the Civil Service to avail themaelves of the services of the 
educated youth of this "Presidency. That is no doubt 
sufficient to account for their changp of conduct; but I 
should myself have been disposed to attribute to them 
higher motives, and an unselfish recognition of the claims 
and merits of the candidates. The ordinary ilttws of sup- 
ply and demand have bee-nauffieieut in this case; the de- 
mand hiw eserdsed a reflected action upon the supply ; and 
stimulated the Native public to give their children an 
enlightened education : but thp demand had in the first in- 
.itance to create itself ; and this it did, by proving to convie- 
tion, that the nfiw instrument was better than the old. The 
educated youths have shown themaelves infinitely better 
fitted for Civil adminiatration, than any tliat went before; 
they have occupied posts of great importance, in large 
districts, over ignomnt populations, *a Slieristadars, Tha- 
sildam, and the like: I believe with benefit to the people, as 
well as honour to themselves. And in doing this, they 
have answered another objection ; namely that temporal 
education, by itself, is wortldeaa, and only resulted in mak- 
ing man what ba.s beeu epigrammatically called "a clover 
devil" But those who have watchsd most narrowly the 
course of our educated youth in ploceti of trust, must be 
convinced that we have evoked a new ordei- of thought, 
and created a newmomlity ; that Office is no longer looked 
upon as the le^aliawl opportmiity for plunder, bribery, ex- 
tortion, intimidation, comiptiou ; hut as a sphere for the 
iktthfbl discharge of those duties which a man takes upon 
himself with the responsibilities 'pi office. And I believe 
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it is impossible that instruction can be imparted through 
tliat portion of the English literatme which, is selected for 
tuition, under Christian masters, without the pupils becom- 
ing imbued and saturated with that spirit and influence of 
Christianity, which makes liim a good man in his relatioqp 
of a neighbour and citizen — which makes him do unto others 
as he would be done by ; and which secures the honest 
discharge of duty to his employers, and his loyal allegiance 
to the Crown. 

There' is one branch of employment in which the suc- 
cess of the educated young men of the day has been so 
marked, that I will allude to it more particularly. I 
speuk of the Enam Commission, which I believe to be one 
of the most signal benefits ever conferred upon this Pre- 
sidency. An enormous extent of real property was in a 
state of confusion ; and hosts of Enamdars were in a state 
of embarrassing uncertainty, from deaths having occur- 
red, and claims to succession being largely in arrear. An 
Enam Commission was appointed, not, as in Bombay, to 
pick holes in a man's title, and to discover plausible justifi- 
cations for declaring escheats to Government, but as Sir 
Charles Trevelyan said, with the object of quieting the 
possession, and giving the Enamdars Parliamentary^ titles. 
Mr. Taylor has largely availed liimself of the educated youth 
of Madras in carrjring out this duty, and I believe the success 
of the Commission would have been quite impossible without 
them. The number of titles which have been investigated, 
and the rapidity with which the Commission is passing over 
the country, show that the people feel what a benefit is be- 
ing conferred upon them : for, otherwise, instead of the Com- 
mission being overburthened with applicants for investiga- . 
tion, no man would be such a fool as to show his title deeds. 

J. 

The successful emplojnment of Natives in all the depart- 
ments has necessitated the considemtion of their advance- 
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ment to places of still higbei- honour and emo)umeni. In tlie 
first place, it faas stimulated their Just ambition, anJ shown 
them what they may achieve under a OkvemnieDt, which 
has shown itself by tbeincreased ratio of eniployment,lionest- 
ly bent upoa ^ving the Natives their due ; and secondly, 
it has led ua to reflect once more upon the object and ultimate 
consequences of that educational coutse which we liave de- 
creed and fi-om which we can nevei' now turn back. It. is not, 
as waa once assei'ted, to supply the Government with a su- 
Iierior order of clerks, but to fit the Natives, by theii- moral 
and intellectual elevation, to govern themselves, if the Ocea- 
nian should arise ; and in the interim, to fi.t them moi-e aud 
more lor an increasing share in tbe' civil administration of 
their own country. This I am awai-e is verging upon poli- 
tics, from which on the present occaeioa 1 am most anxious 
to abstain ; nor should I have touched upon it, but that I 
think it may be regarded from a purely educational point of 
view. This is not a matter aa to which any [wliUcal agita- 
tion either thi-uugh petitiona oi' tbe press is neceaaary. The 
Natives have onlj' to avail themselves more and more large- 
ly of the opportunities which the Oovenuuent vdocatiooal 
institutions, tbi» institution ami others, offer them, in a con- 
acientioiis, persevering spirit, to be quite suiu that sooner or 
later the very highest offices of the State must be open to 
them. I remember years ago, when my namesake, Mr. 
George NoETOS, announced in tliis hall, his hope that he 
miglit some day see Natives practising at the Bar in contest 
with tbeKnglish Barrister, what a shout of derision was raised 
Well, that has long ttince come about ; and I am daily in the 
habit ol conten<.ling with a Native Pleader, who I can assure 
you is a very «gly ciistwmer, and one in whose hands no 
client need be a&aid to place a good cause. I will only add 
my hope, that I may live to see the day when a Native, 
having of course fitted himself, shall occupy a seat on the 
highest judicial Bench and in the Legislative Gount.il, 
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Iti is impoi^sible to overrate the im]iortance of general e<9H 
cation. I conBtder Bpecial education <iiiite a seoondary mat- 
j ter in compariaoi^Tith it. Otie fiillacy with which we had to 
contend was that we ought to commence with specially e<3«'- 
cating the lower Orders. Now if we had confined ourselves 
to this, we might have obtained a capital set of bricklayers, 
carpenters, blacksmiths, and the like ; but we should, with 
i-espect to thifl elevation of the ])eo[)le, have been now pre- 
cisely in the same position as we were twenty yeara ago- 
We never could have operated upon the Native mind at large 
through these men, however skilful tliey might have be- 
come. They would he still occupied in obtaining their own 
livelihood ; it is only by concentrating our etforts upon ge- 
neral education, and enliating the sympathy of the richer 
and leisure clasaes in its behalf, that we can ever hope to se- 
cure its general spread. And we have succeeded in thi.9. We 
have created great enthusiasm; we see the educated men of 
the present day taking the management of schools, employ- 
ed in tranelating English works into one of the veniacula>8, 
without which education can never reach the lower orders ; ew 
that each becomes a fresh centre for spreading knowledge 
to the circumference of all within his individual intiuence. 
General education precedes special. It is acceasorily fii-st in 
oi-der of time. In -England, a liberal education is not com- 
pleted till 23 or 24 when a University degree ia obtained. 
It ifi then that attention b turned to epecial education for 
that particular line which may be selected for a profession, 
belt the Church, Medicine, or the Bar. Precisely bo it is 
and must be here. There can be no greater delusion than 
that of commencing with education from the lowest elates, 
and as it is called, building from the foundation upwards. 
AU history, all experience. i» .gainst it ; and at this very mo- 
ment the lowest classes in England are almost uneducated. 



s only with the upper classes that we can succeed in 
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tbe fii'st instancf; : ibr only they have leiaure to stay out tie 
entire curricuium : the poorer the pnpil, the more stringent 
his necessity to obtain remunerative employment at the 
earliest possible date: the' agrieultural labourer anil the urti- 
isanat tlte loom abnost commence their ypuuiiil cducatdou 
from their birthj so urgent are the calls of the family upon 
the labour of all its bands. An acquisition of the rudiments 
of reading and writing is all these can hope to accomplish. 
Anil tJiis difficulty we have bad to contend with -.^ but we 
liave lived it down. We could not at the outset peisoade 
the boys in the High School to complete the entire cour.se 
of education offered- As soon a& they )iad sueb a ^oiatter- 
iug of English reading, wiHting, and arithmetio,' rs enabled 
tbem to obtain employment as wiiters and acoountauts, tbey 
left the staninary. It waa not likely that they would pre- 
fer what seemed to tbem a present evil for a future good ; 
and time only uouid pei'suade them of tbeir folly. But now, 
not only do they stay out the whole course necessajy for 
tibtaing a proficient's degree in the High School, but we have 
been able to add considerably to the curriculum, by institu- 
ting the degree of I^hebr of Artfi and Badielor of Laws ; 
though this last may be looked upon, it is true, ta a part of 
special education, The obect of general education ia two- 
.Jold ; fu-st, to store the mbiJ with snbstanlivt' knowledge : 
secondly, to fit the raiud as an ioatruuient for dealing with 
all subjects wbieb may be placed before it, however abstruse, 
or however minute. It haa been likened to the Elephant's 
trunk, which, while it can tear down the giant branch, is of 
sndi fine adaptation that it can pick up a pin. This is au- 
compliahed by inculcating habits of order, of study, and re- 
flexion ; — the last (rf which is to the second, what digestion is 
to mastication ; — by improving tlie memory .strengthening the 
judgment.' exercifiiog the reaeoning powers. And 1 believt! 
thai he who most thoroughly KccompliBbefi his general edu- 
cation, will find his special education, the essie.'^t, and be 



most likely to succeed not only in his particular calling in 
Ufe, but in whatever oljjeet he may place before himself for 
iiccomplishiiiont. Not but that all life is one long school ; 
and that education ceases only with life, however greafca 
man's length of days. The diflerenee is, tlutt in youth we 
are taught : in manliood we teach ourselves. 



And now, b(^s, I wish to addroaa myself particularly to 
you. Be' sure &nt tlie great difference between man nod 
man in the long run is established by labor. There can be Dn 
more unhappy delusion than to truat to what we fancy 
genius, to supply tlie^lace of labour. Yet this is too often 
the dream of youth, which ia the season of fancy and of feel- 
ing. Be warned in time ; or in after life you -wfll repent 
unavailingly, when amid the wreck of hope, you sit fiolitaj-y, 
friemllees, unpitied, siilf-reproaehiiig. lookijig backwards 
with a VBJn regret, upon the ruins of opportimities neg'leoted. 
energies wasted, iaculties and powers unirnproved. Do not 
suppose that I deny the existence of genius. I only mean 
to say that it must be very rare. An Epic appears only 
aftertheinfcerwlofmanycenttiriesjand its production seems 
to exhaust the enei^ea of an entire nation. The world has 
pi'oduceil but one Shakespeare, and as Sir a« I am aware, 
but one Ferguson," No doubt tliere exist the greatest in- 
equalities between raan and man. No tVdlacy is more trans- 
parent than that which declares that all men are born equal. 
We have only to lot^ about us in any dii'cction to see its 
refutation. One man man. is born the heir to uflbounded 
wealth; another fii-st sees the light upon a dunghill ; wie 
man is guarded by the inost careful tuition from all taint of 
moral evil : another is tutoj'ed by the pickpocket and the 
burglar, from his youth up, till he expiotne his crimes by 
ti'anspoiiation or on the scaiMd. One ia born a free citizen 
of Gnni, Britain, or in this respect I might saj', of India. ; 
.■mother is bca-n a slave in one nf til* Southern States of 
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America, One is born under the institution of a represen- 
tative Government ; another under an Asiatic despotism. 
The proposition is true only in one respect. AH men are 
bora theoretically equal before the law. All men have a 
natural right to the fiiUest enjoyment of their liberties of 
person and properiiy : be they the piKu-eet and the weakest, or 
the highest and the strongest. And if inequality, rather than 
equality, is the rule in these particulars which I have enu- 
merated, certainly it is not less ao in respect to the human 
intellect. Tliis is manifest from the zero point of idiotcy 
to the imagination of Shakespeare. We are confronted by it 
in the retreating facial angle of the aboriginal savage, 
and in the frontal development of Plato, By the sweat of 
the brow Providence has ordained that man shall conquer 
the stubbornness of the Earth r by the sweat of the brain, to 
speak metaphorically, the same Providence has oiviained 
that man should reduce to the minimum those inequalities 
which are imposed on human nature from ite birth. Let 
none be discouraged. It is astonishing what method and 
application can do. The brilliant boy is too often the vic- 
tim of his own fecility ; the boy of duller perception, by the 
very necessity for more labor.impresBeslactstJie mote deeply 
on his mind The one wi'ites peiishingly on the sand ; the 
other, as it were, chi<jels indelible recoitfe in bi-aes or mar- 
ble. I will give you but one instance of what can be effect- 
ed by method. Pei-haps men cUfler in no respect from 
each other more remarliably than in respect of the 
faculty of memoiy. I have read of a man who could re- 
peat a whole newspaper, word for word, after having only 
heard it read once through ; we are all aware how evanes- 
cent and fugitive are our impressions of even important 
matters, which do not effect our own eel&sh consciousness. 
Now, by the use of a little book, Gmy's Memoria Techniea, 
and by the learning a few vevKa, in the course of a fortnight 
any man may fix on Lis memory all t^ieVea^ti^^'wa'ANsv^- 
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tory, aucient and modem, and of inventions and discoveries. 
Around these, as nuclei, may be grouped, by a little attention 
and order, more of the leading facts of human progress, until 
a man may remember with ease all tliose dates which it is 
necessary, that one of liberal education, and able to take'part 
in the ordinary topics of conversation, should be acquainted 
with. Therefore let no body bo discouraged, but steadily 
labour on. 

■^ It is often said tiiat the AKsiatie mind is in its character 
only imitative, and that it is \iim to hope for any original 
lity from it, let us cultivate it as highly as we may. I for 
<me do not think so, and am not discouraged by this. I 
know that the Hindu displayed much oiiginality in science 
and poetry at a time when ci\dli2:ed Europe was ifl a state 
of semi-barbarity ; and when I look to the causes which 
have led to the present inferiority, I see no reason to des- 

* 

pair of a return of that spirit of original thought which is 
now wanting. I do not think that if we seek to stimulate 
a man or a Nation to exertion, the way consists in constant- 
ly disparaging him, and telling him that he is inferior, 
servile, demoralized, and the like. Ages of despotism 
have produced their necessary effect upon the character of 
the Hindoo. If you cannot look to the fair rewards of la- 
bour and conduct as a general result; but the road to advance- 
ment is through caprice, favour, and the practice of servile 
arts of flattery and cringing ; the result must be to sink a peo- 
ple in indolence and sloth, mental as well as bodily. Thought 
becomes emasculated, and energy is fettered and shackled. 
So when a Nation, stronger and better informed, takes upon 
itself the task of elevating the lower Nation to its own plat- 
form, the first products of renewed activity must necessarily 
be imitative. The boy reflects his teacher. He follows in 
the tracks of the wheels of Western literature. He is tram- 
melled with the mode of European thought ; and thus he re^ 
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produces what he has learnt, however unconscious he may 
be of it. This is apparent enough in the Essays which are ^ 
written by our scholars. They may seek to mask the feet 
under the exaggerated Oriental language which« a purer 
taste will hereafter reprobate and expunge ; but stripped off 
this outward clothing, we shall find that the thoughts are 
borrowed. This will not always continue ; as the sphere of 
social and political freedom opens and enlarges itself, inde- > 
pendent thought will assuredly awake ; and I see no reason 
to fear, or to predict, that there will never be displayed by 
the Hindu originality of invention. -^ 

I wish to say, in conclusion, a few words on the subject of 
teaching. Those who walk through our Schools, especially 
when they are least expected, and see the masters and pupils 
not on parade, but as it were in their every-day dress, cannot, I 
think, fail to be struck by the greater degree of cordiality and 
geniality which exists between them, than among ourselvesin 
England. I know not how this is to be accounted for, un- 
less indeed it be from the greater distance, moral, physical, 
and intellectual, which exists here between the master and 
the scholar. Thus, the latter may look up with some vene-^ 
ration to the former ; while the former may regard the lat- 
ter with more sympathy which is akin to pity, and thus 
exhibit greater forbearance. We have no rod liere ; the old 
Winchester motto, 

.' Aut disce, aut discede ; manet sors teHia cedi,' 

isimknownhere; and the Report shows that recourse to correc- 
tion: is very rare. We have a most enlightened system of teach- 
ing among our schools. What used to be the old wooden sys- 
tem in my day at home, is unknown here. I believe there 
ift touch improvement in that respect in England : but I 
speak of the time when a boy's merit was determined by his 
i^peaiing by rote the charactisT of Alcibiades, drawn accord* 
ing to the &shion of crack historians, m ^ ^fcYv^ c>!l ^^x'^^aassv* 
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matical aotLtheses of opposite qualities, utterly impossible, sn 
that the i-eautt was not a man but a monater ; or in repeat- 
ing the battle of Plata or Fharealia spread over some six 
pages, when every petty mistake was scored down with & 
bad mark. We have a most enlightened system ; for which 
I think this Presidency is much indebted to Mr, Powell. 
whose indefatigable, lionest, earnest method has been one 
of the main causes of the progress we have made. Nor 
should I be folly discharging my duty if, on this occasion, I 
passed in silence over the merits of Mr, Lovery, one of Mr. 
Powell's earliest and most distinguished pupils, who has for 
many years been the Principal of this Institution, wliere he 
baa followed the method of his old master; to him is 
mainly owing the great sueeeas of this School, and the high 
estimation in which it is held by the public, European as 
weU afi Native. 

Looking at the past and at the present, I think we have 
no cause for discontent or discouragement. When I look at 
England, and see how backwai'd is the cause of national 
education there, notwithstanding all her wealth, activity, 
intelligence, I cannot but think that the tree of Western ' 
knowledge, which we have transplanted among the jjeople 
ot the East, la one of vigour and promise ; that it has already 
yielded much fruit; and that the time will come when it will 
overshadow the whole land in its length and breadth, and 
from Ocean to Ocean. I know that it is human nature to 
be impatient for results ; and to look for the succession of 
events in the history of a Nation, following one another with 
the same rapidity as they crowd into human life. But 
there is a vast difference between the two ; and the states- 
man and scholar must often be content to sow, with the as- 
surance that it will be left to others who come alter him to 
reap the harvest. In this country I do not know that is alto- 
geiher the case with respect to education. It may be from 
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tlie faetthal we have started with what was altogether new, 
that we are more stmck by the results we have produced ; 
but 1 do think that we have seen, and are likely to see, very 
considerable products of education, even in our own day ; 
though the results of our measures in their fullness 
cannot be expected for generations. But whatever the im- 
mediate effect, it is the duty of the statesman, the philoso- 
pher, the schoolmaster, the scholar, to labour on in their se- 
veral vocations, for the good ot their fellowmen ; and they 
may, in the secrecy of tlieir chambers, console themselves 
with the certainty that the bread cast upon the waters will 
be gathered, although it may be after many days. In the 
words of the great Italian Jurist, Filanghieri, 

" It is the duty of the scholar and the sage to endeavour 
to eradicate errors, and to proclaim, support, and illustrate 
the tnitli. If the lights they scatter ai'e not useful in theh- 
own times and in their own country, they may enjoy the 
certainty of having served other countries and succeeding 
generations. Citizens of the world, they are contemporaries 
of every age; the earth is their school; and posterity will be 
their disciples." 

In conclusion, it only remains for me to recall to the grate- 
ful recollection of all present, the memory of our founder 
Patcheappab, to whom Madras, especially the Hindu popu- 
lation, owes so inestimable a debt of gratitude, and of whom 
we may be 00 justly proud. 



Address on the Nineteenth Anniversary 
of PatcheappaKs Institution : 1862. 

NevQr, Sir, was this Institution, in a more flourishing con- 
dition than on this its nineteenth anniversary : and never, 
have I discharged my annual duty of addressing those who 
have honoured us with their attendance with more satisfac- 
tion than on the present occasion ; because we have only 
to look at the concourse here assembled, and to reflect upon 
the educational facts of the past year, in order to feel satis- 
fied that the love of education has sunk deep in the hearts 
of the Natives ; that the value of education is thoroughly 
appreciated ; and that its spread is unequivocally assured. 
This consummation has been of slow growth. For twenty 
years. National Education has been warmly debated in every 
possible shape. Its form : the parties to whom it should be 
given : the terms on which ; the vehicle through which; and 
the agency by which. Thus, whether we should place it on 
a secular or religious basis ; whether we should commence 
with the upper classes and work downwards, or with the 
lowest and work upwards : whether it should be .gratui- 
tous and elemosynary : or payment for it should be insisted 
on ; whether English or the Vernaculars should be the me- 
dium of communication ; whether we should take our 
schoolmasters at hap-hazard, or if it was not a condition 
precedent to success, that we should have a Tutor class, set 
apart and specially educated in our Normal School , 

All these discussions have been tr3dng enough to those 
who have had to take part in them ; too often have they been * 
carried on with warmth and acrimony : but it is not my in- 
tention to open up these matters further ; though it was 
necessary to allude to them now : at any rate, certain prin- 
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ciples have been agreed on ; and there is a common zeal at 
work for a common object. 

The Natives cannot but feel that the Government is 
honest, sincere, and in earnest ; first, in affording the am- 
plest opportunity to all such as wish for a liberal educa- 
tion ; and secondly, in bestowing rewards, emolument, and 
preferment, on all such, as, having taken advantage of these 
opportunities, prove by a severe test, that they have pro- 
fited by them, and rendered themselves worthy objects of 
advancement. 

No one, ten years since, would have ventured to predict 
that such rewards for education would be offered to the Na- 
tives as we now see placed within reach of their legitimate 
ambition. Within the past year the highest seats in the 
Council Chamber, and on the judgment seat, have been 
opened to them. In all the Presidencies they see their coun- 
trymen in the Council Chambers of the State, sitting by 
their European fellow-subjects, with equal voice, rank, and 
honour; and so. soon- as the Amalgamation of the Courts 
shall have taken place, I doubt not that in one Presidency 
at least we shall immediately see a Native placed in the 
highest Court of the land ; and certainly there is no bar 
now to prevent any Native from sitting on the same bench 
with the Honorable Chief Justice who has done us the 
honour to preside on this occasion. 

The Natives also see Honorary Degrees conferred upon 
candidates from schools of all qualities and denominations, 
and from whatever locality. Yesterday only, we saw the 
pleasing spectacle, in the Banqueting Hall, of degrees con- 
ferred upon the successful competitors, after an examination 
of great severity. I believe that the Madras test is a very 
severe one. SiR Alexander Grant, who was formerly here, 
now at Bombay, has lately made the saffQi'^T^tMJX^-. Vi5^ *"'^ 
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■ my opinioiij the severity of the test is on a correct principle ; 
I for it is only by keeping the standard high that the honour 
I of a degree will be permanently coveted. 

■ The Natives see too that these honours, with all tiie ce- 

■ remony and insignia of their investiture, are not mere bar- 
I ren honouiB, but tliat they practically open the path of 
W prefennent and temporal advancement to those, who, having 
I neitherinflueuee, nor interest, nor connexions, yet eome for- 
f ward for them with far better claims, founded on their 

having to offer in return for official salary, educated 
minds, and settled principles of integrity. I for one 

■ think that these hopes of temporal advancement are 

■ the mainsprings of the national movement. It must always 
I be so with a rude people ; nay more, it is the main princi- 
w pie with by far the greater portion of wealthy and influen- 
I tial fefcbers in civilized England. All of course cannot win 
n the highest prizes ; but you may be certain of this ; that 
W there is not a boy in this Hall who may not, by the know- 
i ledge, the habii^, and the principles he will here obtain, ae- 
I cure himself an honourable and an honest independence. 

I The composition of the University is fraught with the 

■ happiest significance for those who will read the signs of 
W the times. The Fellows and the Senate have been chosen 
K, fitim men of all classes; and the names of clergymen of 
I various denominations will be found among them. These 
I gentlemen have not declined to act ; have not acted with 
f anyrepugnance : on the contrary they discharge their high 

duties in connexion with education, with great zeal and rea- 
diness. Now I cannot but think that this indicates a very 
great change of opinion among a very important and 
worthy section of European society ; for I remember the 
time when &w persona in holy orders would not have shrunk 
from committing themselves to any scheme of national 
education not expressly founded on a religiou.'j baas ; oi 



would Lave liked to aee theU' iisines in the oileiidain 
of what was tbrraerly sneered at as the " Godless (Jni- 

versity." 

On the other hand, the Nativea see these geiitlemeri occupy- 
ing their present position without jealousy, fear, or suspicion; 
they voluntarily and freely submit themselves to be exa- 
mined by Examinee's chosen from among the Clergy ; per- 
fectly assured of, and satisfied with, their Eaimess and im- 
partiality. Now tliis surely indicates a gi'eat change of 
feeling on the part of the Natives of tliis Presidency. The 
fact is that thoy no longer suspect the Government of prose- 
lytizing tendeuoies or purposes, and they probubly aae in 
the highly educated English Clergy the fittest possible, per- 
sons to instniot, to examine, and to award the order of me- 
rit. These coiiceijRions are houoi-able to both parties : and 
the MissioBaries, to whom all honour is dne, and to whom 
the Natives owe a deep debt of gratitude tor tlieir labours 
in the cause of education, will, X believe, find the Aeld of 
those labours indefinitely enlarged by the change which haa 
taken plaee; by this drawing together, this casting aside 
of old prejudices, and this meeting on a neutral groiind,whei'e- 
on all may speak a, common Linr/ua Franca- I believe it 
will be found that the greR.t cause of national education lias 
been placed upon a satisfactory and unshakeable basis. 

Holding these opinions, it would be supeifluous for me to 
inveigh on any of Iho-ie topiua which I liave on former 
(jccaflions selected for observation, either to beg the old to 
throw aside their pr^udices, or to stimulate the young to 
persevere in the race before them. For the older have al- 
ready surrendered their controverBies. and the younger 
certainly require BO stimulus, If a proofof the eagerness 
with which the Native* now seize on the opportunity for 
education be sought, we need only look around on tlie scene 
before us. We have in this Institution now 815 boyu : and 
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the adniisaiuu of itiui'e U only limited by our iaeaiu« of ia- 
commoilatiuii. We are dnijy turmng away iiouU of appli- 
cants for udmiBsion, aolwitLstanding that we have during 
the past year raided our fee from 8 auiitis all round to 12 
aunaa in the lower, and 1 rupee in the upper division. 

It waa reasonably appreUeinded, in some quart«ni, tiiat thit 
measure might, for a season, at *tny rate, clieck the influx of 
scholars ; but it has not done so ; the rush continues as great 
aB ever ; and we now derive from feea a monthly income of 
600 nipeee, at tlie same time that we provide eleemosynary 
education for 100 Ijoys. This proves the anxiety of Native 
parents to give their children a liberal educatioa I remem- 
ber Uie time when it was iii'mly maintained, that to exact a 
fee Irom the Natives would be ei^iiivalent to shutting up a 
School. 

Without seeking to draw any invidious distinctions, I pan- 
not but notice the fact that In numbers we far surpass the 
Government institution ; and I cannot but think tliat there 
must be something wrong thei-e, the removal of which -wiU 
pennit the Govenmieut School to spring up and show an 
amount of numbers more commensurate with the outlay ^id 
cai-e of Government. It cannot be in the insti-uction : for the 
Masters are second to none in India, I need ordy mentiun 
Mr, Powell, (bursts of applause flora the whole HoU) to be 
certain of that. He is, I believe, the veiy tiesb friend the 
Natives ever had in this Presidency. (Applause.) Well. 
I believe the fault lies in the want of a tsuitAble building in 
a convenient locality. The present school is far from cen- 
trical, and very inaccessible to the gi-eat mass of the people 
who reside in Black Town. We have long been promined 
an ediUce ; and now that our finances are recruiting, and the 
Exchequer promises to be overflowing, I trust the time is 
not far distant, when the Govermnent will give us a suit&bk 
hui)diiig. worthy of tlie cause : tm tliat National education 
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may have not only a name, but an appropviai* local habi- 
tation. (Hear, hear, from the Hon'ble Mr. Morereao )• 

But I must not poach on our neighbour's preserves ; we 
have quite enough to do to manage our own premises. Thfi 
Central School has not only increased in numbers ; its pro- 
gress has been equal in point of efficiency. The examina- 
tions, and the Repoiifi of the Examinjr.s, prove that the stan- 
dard has been raised ; and some of our boy^ have very higlily 
distinguished themselves. We have founded a Sanscrit class, 
which I consider to be a measure of the very highest import- 
Ance. Not only is Sanscrit the root of many of the Vernacu- 
lars of India, but it is the tongue of the gieat Aryan race, . 
of which I and all the Hindus of India are alike member,'*. 
It is attracting daily more and more attention in England, 
because, if it ia not the original tongue, it is huijt upon some 
earlier dialect of the great Aryan race ; and ita study may 
help to solve those interesting acientific questions which are , 
connected vrith the origin of language and the origin of the 
human species. 

One of our candidates for matrieulation haa had the dis- 
tinguished honour of being bracketted firat ; and if there 
is not here any of the feeling now which ia ro common 
among our public schools of England, I am certain that 
the time is not for distant, when those educated at this in- 
stitution will look with pride upon the fact that be w.is a 
' Patcekappah Boy.' 

It is mainly to tlie ijidetatigable care and singular edu- 
cational abilities of Mr. LoVERY, am- principal, that the pi-e- 
sent state of the Sdiool, and its high chwatter, are to l>e at- 
tributeil I have been intimately acquainted with Mr. 
LovERY for yeai'3, watching his course evei- since he was a 
boy under Mr. Powell ; and if I said Mr. PoWEU. waa the 
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Natives' best firiend ; certainly Mr. Lovery may be called 
their second best friend, (applause.) His charge is a most 
onerous one. To preside over 800 boys is a mighty respon- 
sibility ; and now that the School derives additional resour- 
ces from its fees, I think the time has arrived when the Trus- 
tees should take into serious consideration the propriety of 
adding very considerably to his salary. I can scarcely con- 
ceive a greater calamity* to this institution than losing him ; 
and it is not to be expected that a man of Mr. Lovery's 
abilities will devote the whole of his life to this institution^, 
when it is certain that he might obtain far more lucrative 
emplojnnent elsewhere. I am sure that I have only to no- 
tice this to the Trustees, to secure their cordial considera- 
tion of a point so vital to the welfare of the School 

We should not spur a willing horse ; and as you, boys, do 
not certainly require any stimulus to perseverance, I shall 
devote the remainder of my time to giving you what I con- 
ceive useful practical hints upon the nutltod by which you 
may facilitate your labours, and receive the greatest benefit 
from your studies. 

And first, as to the training of the memory. There is no 
faculty in which man differs from man more remarkably 
than in that of memory. One boy seizes, as it were by in- 
tuition, the perception of whatever is placed before him, and 
retains it in his memory without effort, at any rat^e for the 
moment. Another plods and plods, over and over again^ 
through his task, before he can fix it in his mind at alL But 
the quick memory is often treacherous : the very facility ia 
fatal to obtaining a lasting impression : whereas the slow 
boy never loses his hold of that which it has cost him so 
much pains to master. Just as with the beautiful art of 
sun-painting, the picture obtained by a momentary flash is 
evanescent and fades away, while the delicately elaborated 
and minately finished miniature remains undeoayed for qen- 
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turies. Th«ve are many well authenticated uaeciiutes of men 
who could repeat a. wJtole Keimon, or the euiiteiitu of a iiews- 
papei', aftHF liaving only once liaard tlie one, or read tlie othei. 
But these are the brilliant exceptions, not tha i-ules ; and 
we must all be mot's or less painfully awiire of otir uwii de- 
fective memories. But I am sure that the ordinary average 
ran of memories admit vfirj- eafiily of being strengthened by 
method and practice. The practice of noting has been 
ni'ten objected to. It is said that we learn to rely upon our 
memoranda, instead of our memory, which becomes weaken- 
ed thereby ; but I believe a well aiTanged methodical note- 
book, so fai- trom being detrimental, is of the higliest service 
to the niemoiy. I do not recommend long extracts of pas- 
sages ; ao that you should make a sort of " Book of Beauties" 
of every author you read. What I suggest is, short dry refer- 
ences to facts and arguments. Tliis will save miich time in 
afler life, and looking through a library for hours In search 
of information of which you have only a vague general re- 
collection. Ti.e very act of writing down the fact, helps to 
impress it on the memory; and if occasionally, in the 
snatches of your leisui-e, you would study your Conunon- 
plaoe Book, endeavouriug to recall m much as you can, con- 
nected with' each entry, you will soon find you can call up 
any particular piece of knowledge you want upon the whort- 
notice. 

Manybouka which have the credit of Iwing prodigies of 
learning were probably little morn tlian compilations of note- 
books written during the authors' earlier days. 1 do not 
believe !i.uy one heini could cany all the quaint out-of-the- 
way learning contained in Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, 
tliat cento of quotations, so much more ofteu borrowed from, 
than acknowledged by, literary men of the present day. But 
whatevei- mny have been truth with regard to old Burton, 
there Is another Iwok, iw to which we hnjjyjiaatilE^i^™'*^ "^^ 
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the method of its construction. I mean the charming 
' Doctor' of Southey. When that book first made its ap- 
pearance anonymously, it electrified the literaiy world 
which stood astonished at the immense and varied mass of 
learning it contained. But the posthumous publication of 
Southey *8 Commonplace books, revealed the mystery, and let 
us into the secret of the source of all that marvellous book 
of quotations. 

Much may be done by the observance of the method witt 
which we first put things away in our mind. None of you 
have ever seen a London haberdasher's shop ? There, the 
master labels each article, and puts everj'- kind and quality 
of his goods away, arranged in separate pigeon-holes ; so that 
his shopmen can, at any moment, and in the very nick of 
time, lay their hands upon precisely the article called for by 
the hurried ready-money customer. I need hardly ask what 
would be the result if he had thrown silks and satins, bob- 
bins and needles, ribbbons and shawls, promiscuously into 
one confused heap ? So do you place all your facts metho- 
dically away. When you get a fresh historical fact, add it 
to your historical packets ; and don't jumble it up with your 
poetical or scientific facts. 

Especially do I recommend your using artificial means 
for strengthening your memorj'- in regard to dates. The 
most ludicrous mistakes are made in this respect in exami- 
nation papers ; and I think it would puzzle many brilliant 
highly-educated members of Society to give, on the spur of 
the. moment, the correct dates of even such events as Magna 
Charta, the taking of Constantinople, the invention of Gun- 
powder, the voyage of Columbus. 

It is difficult to fix dates in the memory ; because there is 
no necessary connexion, no association of ideas, between the 
event and the number whicli marks the time of its occur- 
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rence ; and litiice 1 tliiiik a good tnetnoria incknica is especi- 
ally ^l9el^^l in tliia regai-d. I know there is a prejudice 
against tlie employment of tliese means in schools ; but I my- 
self tliink tbat Grey's MenioHa Technica — ^tbat part of it 
at least wliicli deals with dates — ought to b& a class book in 
every ScliotJ. It is very simple and very short. The sys- 
tem may bu leanit in five minutea ; axtA a little practiue will 
soon make perfect. The leading dates in liistory and of in- 
vention are after all comparatively few, that is to say all 
the dates rerpiired for ordinary use. Of course if you are 
going up for an examination in a specific Subject, you must 
get, up your dates with'gi-eater particularity : hut I believe 
some twenty lines of gibberish — but gibbei-ish with a mean- 
ing — ^would suffice t(i fix indelibly in the mind all the gi-eat 
dates in the world's history. Here is a line, tlie first 
which occurs to my memory. 

Thebiukl et Moeapot, MessJcu. Mafidkouz, Salavioti/.' 

Now liere I have the dates of the Theban war, the 1st and 
2nd MeBsenian wars : the battles of Marathon and Siilamis. 
But a date, if properly and methodically handled, should 
nevei- ntand alone. It should conjuis up a wliole Iiost of 
aasociations. Take for instance oiir Henry VIII. Let him 
be yonr central figure : gixiup around him the gi'eat English- 
men of hia day : then makd a cii'cle of his European oon- 
temporariea. Pla«e by him tlie great writers — connect him 
with bis chit'f laws and the chief events ot his reign. Then 
eeo what ft pitstute you have in your mind's eye. Now if 
you cut ofTthe period of time comprised in Ids reign by the 
dates of Heniy VIII and Edward VI— which T do by 
tlie two little syllables ' Iffii,' aad 'las' — you will have the 
approximate dates of a wliole series of events brought to 
yovtr memory by the mention of any one single event or per- 
sonage. Thus take tbe Reformntinn. The aaaoeiation of 
ideas leadi* yuu to Henry VIII, and cortAV\\\'5 W VsiSX^v^^ — 



iruHi liim we go to tint conti;iii]ioriiry Popu, Leu X. Lutliera 
name brings wp Cbarles Vth, mid tlrnn liis groat antagonist 
Fiuncis^appears upon the «i;eiie. I give you thisjostby 
way of a hiuTied specimen of tlie way in which umniory 
may be economised by inettioil. And thus your Date tree 
will not be a thy withered barren stick, but a tree putting 
forfcU boughs, and brdnches, imd shoots, full of leaves, and 
buds, and blossoms, and floWers, and fruits. 



All this requires IftXiour ; and laboui- makes the difference 
in the long run between man and man. But labour is not 
to be measured by the number of hom-B empii^ynd ; but by 
the amount of attention brought to bear upon the snbject 
before us during the hours of work. Whatever you do, 
great or small, give your whole mind to it. Some of you 
may have seen a picture in Punch, in which one i'oiiug man 
of fesion asks another, how be made sucli a superlative bow 
to his neck -tie i The other replies, I gave my whole mind 
to it ■ The point of the Satirist of counje was the little mind 
.which the dandy possessed ; but in another point of view the 
' Mtory has its point and moral. You may be quite siu-e so 
I tine a tie would not have been produced, if the whole mind 
had not been given to it ; and I exliort you not to be deter- 
red by fear of ill success or ridicule ; but whatever be the 
matter you have in hand, the most trifling, as well as tJie 
most important, give your whole mind to it. 

For my own part, I have no faith in the alleged conven- 
tional atudies of the Senior Wrangler, or First Class man, 
who is said to labor sixteen hours a day, with an additional 
four or five after midnight, with a wet towel round his 
head. I don't believe in'such things ; or in the value of 
them, if they exist. And if a man does this, he destroys 
his health and constitution, and in after life he is not 
the useful membei- of the State he might Iwive beea In this 
L-oimtry, 1 jim certain such exertion cannot be undoj^one 
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with irapunity ; and I believe tliat six hours a day of real 
mental labour is quite sufficient for a lad of ordinary abili- 
ties to dedicate to study. When I was a young man, just 
going to commence my legal studies, I remember the present'.l 
Lord St, Leonards telling me that six hours a day of i 
study was sufficient. Now it ia impossible to haye a high< 
authority; because Lord St. Leonards rose from the humbles 
classes to the Lord Chancellorship of England, by his ow 
force of character and powers of labour, without interest o 
connexion : he is also the greatest lawyer of the day ; 
perh»{i3 the last of our really great Lawyers. And he is not 
alone in this opinion. Lord Coke said, 

" Sex horM sonmo, totidera dea legibus ssquis ; 
Quatuor orabia, reliquas largire Camsenis" 

which means,, give six hours to sleep, sis to the study of the 
Law, four to devotion, the rest to the Muses ; a passage 
wliich Sir William Jones epigrammaticaUy paraphrases thus ; 

" Seven houta to Law, to gentle Blumbar seven ; 
Ten to the world allot— iind all to Heavan." 

What then yoa must leani to do is to exclude, shut out 
everything from your minds, except the subject immediately 
before you; on that concentrate youi' attention. This is 
done by tite faculty of abstraction, and the use of this facul- 
ty is the merest result of habit. Jn the charming account 
which Livingstone ^vea of his African travels, he tells ua 
that when he was a poor fectory boy, striving to pick up a 
little self- education, he acquired such a perfect habit and 
power of abstraction, that he could read and master sentence 
after sentence of a book which he placed on the spinning 
jenny, as he passed and repaasiid, without any disturbance 
from the I'oar of the macJiiuery. This is the sort of appli- 
cation which you must strive to acquire ; this i^ the sort of 
labour which raised George StepKensi.rt\ ^oto ^e "^cwJawv 
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of a poor pit-mail in the collieries, to that of Engineer of the 
impossible road acrosa the Solway Moss ; and the father of 
that mighty system of Railways which has now spread its 
iron net-work over the whole globe. 

Well : suppose now you have got your knowledge fixed 
in your minds, how can yon best enlai^e and improve it ? Of 
course by reflection. Reflection has been aptly said to be 
to the mental food, what digestion is to the bodily. And if 
you do not reflect upon what you read, and what you are 
taught, you will derive very little benefit comparatively 
from what you leam. But there is a more efiective plan 
than solitary reflection. It is that of talking over what you 
have learnt, with your fellow students. Bacon, you remem- 
ber, says reading maketh a full man, but conversation, a 
ready-man : and it is by conversing with others, imparting 
to them your own notions, and listening to theirs, that you 
will receive new lights on the subject of your studies, and a 
, lamiliar dexteiity in handling your knowledge. Eoya at 
school always form some particular friendships ; and it would 
be well, if, two and two, you pursued the Socratic method of 
mutual examination, by questions and answers ; or even 
formed little societies of three or four, or more, to discuss 
out of school what you leam in school I can speak feeling- 
ly on the benefits to be derived from this practice. For 
years, at Harrow, I was accustomed to lie thus in the church- 
yard, drinking in with untiring eye the magnificent land- 
scape, and talking over om- reading with two dear friends : 
and in after years at Oxford, how many a walk on the bree- 
zy heights of Shotover have I not wijoyed with one now a 
distinguished dignitary in another church, thus occupied in 
criticising and searching each others knowledga I know 
not how it may be with others, but I can truly say, that 
many of those passages, which once found are joys for ever, 
because tliinga of beauty, bave not attMctme in my own 
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research but have been pointed out to me by others. Thus 
some of the finest passages in iSschylus and Shelly, Tacitus 
and Burke, Pindar, Theocritus, and other great writers, have 
for me this charm in addition to their own. Memory thus 
awakes with a double charm, that of friendship as well as 
knowledge. Each beautifdl passage in literature is associ- 
ated with some pleasant day or scene, and well-loved name. 
It is thus that you may strew with flowers the rough paths 
of Learning ; it is thus you will most securely cage*in your 
recollections the wild warblers who would otherwise escape 
you amid the woods of forgetfulness. 
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Address on Ike Twentietk Anmversary of 
PatckmppaJi s Institution : 1863. 

May it please your Excellency :* It is customary a,t this 
stage of tbe proceedings of our anniversary, and tliis is our 
twentietli, for me, as Patron of this Institution, to address to 
those who have honoured as with their presence, such ob- 
servatiftns as appear to me appropriate, with reference to the 
features of the past educational year generally, as well as to 
those events which bear immediately on the weliare and the 
prospects of this Institution. 

And, peihaps, the most prominent event in our retrospect 
is that of the elevation of Mr. PowKLL to the chair of the 
Director of Public Instruction, vacant by the promotion of 
the Honorable Me. Arbuthkot ; a gentleman with whom. 
in former years, I was myself long officially and inti- 
mately connected in the gi-eat cause of Native Educa- 
tion; and who has inaugurated the present system of Go- 
vernment secular education with no mean ability, patience, 
and impartiality. But all eyes were turned ti^wards Mb. 
Powell as his successor ; he has been called to office almost by 
acclamation ; and if I were asked to name the individual who 
has conferred the most signal benefits upon the people of 
this Pi-esidency, I should, after full consideration, without 
hesitation, name Mb. Powell, (great cheers|from the Natives.) 
He has stamped the mark of his own mind upon the ptesent 
ajid the rising generations. The relations of teacher and 
scholar.are, as Ihave remarked once before, morekindly in this 
country than at home ; and Mr, Powell, while most laborious- 
ly and conscientiously dischai'^nghis duties in cultivating tbe 
intellects of his puinls, has singularly succeeded in winning 
their aifectJoos — a tact which any one may ascertain who 

* Sir William Deaiaoii. 
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has met Mr. Powell's pupils^ in alter Ufe, in the Provinces, 
We hail his appointment ; we congratulate him and the Na- 
tives upon it ; and we bid him God-speed in his more extend- 
ed sphere of utility, until he shall have even more indelibly 
engraved his name upon the hearts of the people, and in the 
annals of Anglo-Indian History. 

The success of education is now assured- The avidity for 
education is proved by the numbera who throng all oni- gi'eat 
public buildings at the periodical examinations for the TJn- 
covcnanted Service. The influx of candidates is fiu- greater 
than there is any possibility of finding employment for; and 
I fear that raaay may be only preparing for themselves disap- 
pointment, if they fiincy that the fact of having passed these 
ejcaminations gives them the prospect of entering the Public 
Service ; and it may perhaps become necessaiy to consider 
whether some check should not be offered to the present 
state of things ; as, for instance, by raising the standard of ex- 
amination. I wish to warn you against this morbid craving 
for Government employ. No service can be more hononiWe ; 
and formei'ly it was almost the only avenue open to those 
who had to seek tlieir livelihood by their own exertions, who 
were not either heirs to large fortunes, capitalists, zemin- 
dars, or ryots. But times have very much changed. Trade 
has 80 increased, that mercantile pursuits offer to the honest, 
the laborious and the prudent, I do not say a splendid for- 
tune, but the certainty of a moderate and sufficient compe- 
tency. 

The Professions are opened : and I would especially refer to 
that to which I have myself the honor to belong — the Law. 
During the past year we have seen aNative raised to the Bench 
of the High Court of Calcutte,; and I hope the time is not vei-y 
far distant when a similar dignity will be confijrred upon 
Natives in this Presidency and Bombay. I trust that h^ tk^ 
time my honorable and learned £tiea.i. SKaWiOSkC-'aiiai^^ 
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in qualified by the lengtb of his practice as a Plea4er, he w3^l 
be elevated to this tigh office ; with that riper experience, 
that fiiller knowledge of substantive law, and tliat minuter 
intimacy with forensic practice, which in the meantime he 
will have perfected. 

Speaking for myself, and I believe I may say for the 
entire Bar, we aliall feel no petty jealousy at the elevation 
of a Native, when that Native lias won his honours in 
struggling at the Bar with ua, and against us ; and the Na- 
tives may well rejoice at sncli a proof of the sincerity of the 
professions and promises of Government, in adhering to 
that wiee policy, which baa determined to admit the Na- 
tives to an ever larger and larger participation in the civil 
and judicial administration of the country, as tliey prove 
themselves fitted and qualified for the faithtui and efficient 
discharge of the onerous and responsible duties which they 
take upon themselves, by the acceptance of high office. Such 
a fact will offer a stimulus and an example to the Native 
public, of what any man of feir abilities, with labour, per- 
severance, and moral rectitude, may hope to achieve for 
himself in these days. 

Another instance occurs to me. Lately, when I was at 
Tanjore, I had to defend a prisoner. The Government pro- 
secutor perhaps did not like to face a real Uve Barrister ; at 
any rate, he did not make his appearance, and I have no 
doubt the Judge at Negapatam sent over to Tanjore the 
best man he could select, to conduct the prosecution. I had 
the pleasure of recognizing in my opponent one of my own 
old pupils, when I was Professor of Lawiu the University; and 
I can conscientiously say, that I was astonished at the close- 
ness of his cross-examination, the keenness of his points, and 
the sensible nature of his generaJ reply — the most difficult 
task, in my opinion, which an advocate has to perfonn. 
[fnqaestiombly, the introdacAioji ot sttc\i mftiv mto tha 
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lunks of the MofussU Bar moat be attended with the bi 
results upon the administi'ation of justice, but the point tu 
which I wish to draw your attention now, is the opening 
which the MofussU Ear offers of afortune to anyman, who, witli 
proper qualifications, will select it for his profession in life. 
I scarcely know whether I can cite Runoanathum Shastbv 
as another instance of men who have successfully relied 
upon their independent exertions ; but I am sure of this, 
that I may point to him aa on example of the value' of a 
character for inflexible integiity. No man is better known 
among the Native public for that quality; and it is certain 
that, without it, he never conld have been raised to the 
Bench of the Small Cause Court, where he has to decide on 
matters affecting the liberty and fortunes, not only of Na- 
tives, but of every class of the English Community. 

But there ia a more splendid instance in Madava 
He was actually employed in the Government Service, 
he was offered the Post of Tutor to the young Princes of 
Travancore. He consulted me, among other triends, as 
to what he should do; and he reminded me of this when 
I had the pleasure the other day of meeting him at Tanjore. 
It was natural that he should feel some hesitation at giving 
up a certainty for an uncertaintj' ; and there was some pe- 
ril in encountering the intrigues of a Native Coiut. But I 
encouraged him to adopt the choice he ultimately made ; I 
told him that he should remember what an immense amount 
of good he might confer upon the whole people of Travan- 
core, by imbuing the Princes who might be called to reign 
over them, with the principles and the knowledge he had 
himself imbibed at the University ; and that, as to over- 
coming Couii intrigues, lie must toly on his own integritj'. 
Well, he went ; and what has been the i-eault ? After nobly 
dischai^ing his duties to bis pupils, he is now the hon< 
ed Minister of the Rajah, and has reached the higheat 
that any Native can aapix^ to m.a..lii\L\i>]ft,?AsL*i^. 
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There can be no moi'e short-sighted policy than that of 
confining your ambition to securing an eiitiy into the pub- 
lic service at your outset in life. You may secure a. certain- 
ty of a hundred rupees a month, it ia true, and, if success- 
ful, may eventually reach four or five hundred : but you 
may be assured that the prizes of high office in the Council 
and on the Bench, will not fall to the lot of those who have 
passed their lives in the drudgery and routine of Office, but 
to those who shall have taken the more independent course 
of proving their capacity and efficiency before the public 
Don't then stand like timid bathers, shivering on the bank 
ofthestream. But boldly make the plunge. It is but the 
. first shock that is trying ; and then, if you sti'ike out like 
strong, bold swimmers, it may not be with the stream, but 
against it, you vrill, when you get to port, look back with 
all the more pleasure on the struggle, whereby you breast- 
ed and overcame the opposing waves. You cannot, as a 
Nation, too soon learn the value of independence and self- 
reliance, instead of looking to the support of otiiers. 



Another measure to which I wish to call attention is the 
HonTale Me. Akbuthnot's Educational BiU, I am aware 
that adverse opinions have been expressed by some whOse 
opinions are entitled to respect. Some liave called it use- 
less, and others dangerous. Dangerous, I cannot think it ; 
because that would imply a want of ordinary prudence on 
the part of those who will have to put it into operation ; 
and as to its being useless, it may be unused for a longer or 
, shorter time, in this or that locality ; but its value consists 
I in its having got ready the machinery, whereby the Nsf 
I tives, whenever they are disposed, may aid in carrying out 
, for themselves, the measures necessary for the education of 
i their children. The limits of Government educational action 
I must always be soon reached ; especially in a country like 
His, where the population consiate o'l sso iftssv'j \nU.Uons 
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and if education is ever to reach and search the great body 

of the people, it most be mainly through the effoi-ta of t^^ 

people themselves. Therefore, I think thia measure tleedn^^ 

ing of all support. ^| 

It is amazing what good even an individual may efTe^H 
in educating the maases. I need not again refer to ]^J^H 
Powell, or to our liouom-ed Pi'ineipal Mb. Lovery. hiiusd^| 
one of Mb. Powell's best proficients. The influenue wHc^B 
he exeiis upon the mind of the Native Public, throiigli fiac^f 
a school as thi>^, in incalculable ; nor need I again refei' i<fl 
MadatA Bow, except for thepui^jose of reminding you th^H 
as, during the past year, \d» pupils, the Bajah of XravaDC(^H 
and the first Prince, both lionoui'cd Madras with a, viailU 
we have had an opportunity of judging for ourselves o£ t^M 
efleut produced by Madata Bow's labours. I believe that 
our visitoiB have only left one impression belilnd them, that 
of mingled pleasure ajid astonishment at their European tu pX' 
of thought, and the enliglitemnent and liberality of tI|^H 
opinions. But, independently of those whose dutle.s c<^H 
nect them with trta-chlug, i hope that every educated n^H 
-will make it part of lus bu&inesK in aller life, to speed ^H 
good cause to the extent of his opportunitiea. 1 have i^H 
many men in the Pl'ovincea, educated in tlie Govemm^H 
institutions, who have become fiesh centres and ^tai-ti^^f 
posts of education : who have been ouger aud activo ^H 
extending to others opporhinities uf i-eeeiving inatructi^H 
similai' to those from which they have UiemHolves deiij^H 
immense benefit and pleasure, and the value of which t^^| 
thorougbly appreciate. And 1 would here notice Vizla^H 
OAVOOLOO, one of onr lately appointed Trustees, who ^H 
"ever distinguished himself by the interest be lias takeu^H 
' the education of his fdlo'Dp-coantrymeu. «^H 

I ivill now turn to one oWn Institution. It stands, ^^H 
alone in its charaeter, It has no connection wltb, qx ^^M 
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I>endeiice upon, the Government It is supported eataj$ 
by Native munilicence ; it is managed exclusively by ] 
tive Tnistei^i ; for, though I am the Patron, my office is 
merely honorary; and practically, all the delails of the 
Institution ore administered, and admirably administered 
too, by gentlemen of the Native Conmiiinity. The great nom- 
ber of our Scholars, at present SCO, evinces the estimation in 
which the Institution is held by the Native PuMic of Mad- 
i-aa. Our Reports show the quality of education impart- 
ed, the extent to which the boj-a have availed themselves 
of their advantages, and the standard which we have 
reached. But I would caution the Tmsteea against seek- 
ing, for tlie present, fiuther to extend their numbers. I 
think any money which they can spare will be more wisely 
laid out in efficiently organizing the School as it now 
stands, than in providing accommodation for more pupils. 
Especially I would wbjh to see a still larger staff of Mas- 
ters retained, anfl the classes further sub-divided. One 
of the greatest impediments to teaching is that of too large 
classes. It is impossible that when that is tlie case, justice 
can be done to each individual boy ; and they become care- 
leas in consequence. On the other band, no Master can c-ter- 
ciae an efScient controul over a great number of hoys ; they 
soon get to know this, and make tliemselves niafiters of 
the situation ; they run riot ; and I have myself seen a large 
class room little better than n bear gai-den. 



The Report shows that we have this year substituted 
Studentships for oui' old Sfiholarahips. in the Government 
Institution. One of the chiet difKculties with w)iich the 
promoters of education have Imd to contend, is tliat of induc- 
ing boys to remain until they have gone though the ^utire 
curricnlom of studies, 'I'his is gradually yielding, but it still 
exist*. The temptation to the. hoys to accept offers ol enao- 
himent is very gi-etit ; and especially is this the caae with 
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respect to the poorer boys, Oor Trusteea have thereibf^B 
luade it a ei,ne qua noih, that tbose youtlis who accc^i^| 
aeholarehips, after passing the Matritnilatioii examinatJalU 
shall andertake to i-emaiu until they have takeu their Q^| 
gi'ees. iH 

We have instituted a Sanaerit class : a measuj'e to whie^l 
I look for veiy fiivoiirable results. It ia not of coui'se pos^ 
Bible that we can carry this study to any height : but thjj 
bunored boys who attend the Class will at least learn ^^M 
rudiments of the language, and possibly some greater or l^H 
number of them may thereby acquire a tastu for l^fll 
lological studies. Sanscrit is the classical language of IndiJ^H 
and I believe it is mainly to this that we must look ae^H 
instrument of strengthening and enlarging the Yemaco^H 
languages of India. At present we are engaged in ti'an^H 
lating the ideas of Western Civilization : when that is f^M 
compUshed, the translation of the Literature of the W^H 
will follow as a matter of course; and the equivalents ^^M 
English terms will probably be tbund, not in vemaculai^H 
ing English words, or by bodily incorporating them into ^^B 
Vernaculars, but in the stores of the ancient Sanscrit. ^M 

Comparative Qranunar ia the youngest of the Scieno^^H 
and Sanscrit ia the master-key for unlocking the secn^H 
of a vast femUy of ancient and modem languages. ^H 
study is atti'acting more and more attention in the Uni- 
versities of Em-ope : I cannot but think that a Native 
with that superior knowledge, which he must have, of his 
own language over any foreigner, and witli a scienti^H 
acquaintance with Sanscrit, might thi-ow immense Hg^H 
upon affinities and analogies, which are not even suspee^^ 
ed at present ; and that it ia open to the first who shall 4^| 
cupy this field to bring himxelf into correspondence ir^^| 
some of tlie moett enlightenwl intellects of Europe., and I^H 
deed to achieve a European r(T)utiition- Its stnd'j ^''^''^H 
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up to the Bolwtion of tlmt interesting question, the origin 
of language, ami Uienee to that still more interesting 
queetjon, the origm of tb« Hum&n Race. Sanscrit in a sis- 
ter langunge with many of the ancient languages of Eorope ; 
throQgh it we team that they are nil the relics of some 
earlier common but loat tongue, sp^iken by the great Aijan 
race, one tribe of which left its oiiginal seat and travelled 
West, while another emigmted to thii East : and surely now 
that iJie Englishman and the Hindu are brought (a^ fce 
face in India, and our fortunes are indissolubly wedded to- 
gether for better or worse, the i-eflesion that, whatever may 
be our differences of colour or creed, we are still brothers 
and descendants of one common race, ought to instil into 
us mutual leelings of kindlier charity and forbearance. 

The next measure in which we have advanced is that of 
Female Education. It ts impossible to over-estimate tljo 
importance of this subject. (Hear.) As the institution of 
the family is the very foundation of all civilized States, 
so the personal character of the Mother, as it bears upon 
the in&,nt years of her offspring, exercises the profoond- 
. est influence upon the whole character, conduct, and career 
of the individual citizen. No people ate more remarkable 
for the love of their children than the Hindus ; among none 
are filial respect and the almost patriandial veneration for 
their aged parents more observed ; but it is maniftsi that, 
in proportion as the Mother is of enlightened intellect and 
coltivateil taste, are her opportunities and powers of inaen- 
aibly moulding her progeny, in their earliest years, to a 
love of all that is good and beautiful. As the twig is bent, 
ihe tree's inclined. 

The effects of education are Decessarily slow. No mis- 
take is greater than that of beiug over-anxious for immense 
immediate reMults. What is a long period in the life of an 
iadividimli is but as a day in the life of a Nation, In mat- 



ters of education ib in ever one genera>tion that sows, ami 
the nest that i-eaps : aud especially do'es it behove tlieTma- 
teea to step cautiously in rcBpcct to this matter of female 
education. If they find that they can cariy theii' fellow coun- 
try-mrai with them, and that it will not shock their feelings 
and their prejudices, they purpose on another occasion to 
have the successful schtilars from the afliliated Giii Scho gtoa 
present in the Hall, for the distribution of their prizes. ^| 

I trust the ladies of English Society will favour us wi^^ 
their presence, and should Lady Denison again honour us 
with her company, I ti'ust the gu'ls may i-eceive their prizes 
&om her handi«. • i^fl 

Lastly, we have endeavoured to introiluce something lil^H 

physical education. ■ This liaa been too much overlooke^B 

and neglected in Native education, I attach great impo^^f 

. ance to it myself. It is to our early field sports and schd^H 

I boy plays that we mainly owe not only our sturdy fraa|^H 

I but much tliat is frank and manly_ in tbe English cl^^l 

\ racter; and it is far more the recollection of our scho^^l 

f boy sports, than any community of studies, which creates 

that amor pairim with which Englishmen in after life 

I look back upon their schools, and which leads each 4^h 

[ liold bifi own school first, all others only second. ^^M 

And now, boys, a word to you. It is always my pn^^l 
r tice to select some topic on which to offer yuu. in all ki^^| 
neea, what may be reasonable and useful advice- Last y^^| 
I eudeavonred to show you how you might most metha^H 
oally pursue your studies and strengthen your memorial 
This year, I propose to .speak to you on a far more vq^H 
subject. ^1 

Certain mal-practicee have occui'red this year, in auotll^H 
place, with respect to filching the papers prepared fort^H 
examination. And this has revived a controveray. '■xla^H 
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I had hoped was for ever silenced, a.s to the value of 
aeculav education. The practices to which I nilade are 
DO doubt most discreditable aDd disgraceful to the in- 
dividual who is giiilty of them ; but those who attribute 
such acts to purely secular education, are bound to show 
that no such acts are committed where education is BOt_ 
purely secular. Now, in England, I ato sorry to say, sin 
actions are far from tmcommon ; and the ailment u 
fore worthless. 

But this event has determined me to addrcae aponfl 
topic of a love of truthfulness ; and I entreat you all i 
to practice the truth, to speak the truth, to think 
truth, 

Want of truthlidness is the great blemish of the Native 
character at the present day. I am well aware that no 
slight odium has been heaped on those in high places who 
have dared to make this statement. But no fear of any 
peraonal consequences, can deter jne from expressing my con- 
victions, if the season is fitting, and I feel that the expres. 
sioa is for your good ; tho\igh I will do the Native public 
the justice of believing, that they so well know the eb* 
racterof my motives, that I shall be saved from i 
like animosity or anger. 

I will not press the charge further than my own e 
rience warrants. We havenomeansof knowing wliat'ia the 
inner life of the Hindu. There are doubtless many escep- 
tiona ; and the ediicated men, I know, are imbued with high 
principles of honor ; nor are there wanting signs of a former 
better state ofthings; especially I woidd refertothat re- 
markable confidence which Native merchants place in the 
accuracy of each others' accounts. But, judging of the tran- 
sactions of daily life from what we do see, and from what 
occurs everywhere in oarCourts of Justice, I say tltat want 
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of tnithfuln&ss is tlie plague spot of the Indian Nation. 
It cropa up every where ; it has been repeatedly denoun- 
ced by the Supreme Court Judges of all tliree Presidencies. 
It would be a mistfike to suppose that it is confined to the 
Mofussil, or that it ia worse there than in the Presidency 
towns. For twenty years have I practised in tlie Supreme 
Court, and I can bear my testimony to peijury being of 
daily, hourly, occurrence. Time, Courts of Justice esliibit 
Society aad human character in their moat unpleasing fui-ms. 
All the bad passions — envy, hatred, malice, covetousneas — 
there start into fierce action ; selfishness and interest ai-e 
appealed to ; and evil influence is brought to bear on those 
who have to give their evidence. And I am also perfectly 
free to confess that the present state of things ia the neces- 
saiy result of the centuries of dejipotiim which have 
graded the people, whose only weapons against all po' 
fill opprea'iion were those of falsehood, dissimidation, 
ning, deceit, fraud. The same results would have happi 
in England, or in any other ^ountry, under similar condi- 
tions, and go long as human nature is unchanged- But the 
fact remains ; and it must he dealt with. It is vain to gay 
that it ia mainly confined to the lowest oiasses of society ; 
for, as it is said, if there were no receivers, there would be 
no thieves ; so I say, if there were no eubomera of perjury, 
there woiild be no perjurers ; and aa tlie receiver is woi-se 
than the thief, so I hold that the suborner of perjury ia 
morally more guilty than the peijurer liimself. The wealthy 
and influential classes must look to it ; but it ia cbiefiy to 
the rising generation that I appeal, to wipe out this foul 
blot from the escutcheon of the Native character, because 
it is with the young tliat habitiit are most easily acquired," 
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Let each boy dedicate himself to the practice of Truth 
throughout his life, let him vow that the National charac- 
ter shall receive no wound through his acts ; let him take 
heed that the sacred fire snatched by him from the altars of 
Education, is never extinguished in his hands'. 

It cannot but be that in studying the moral literature of 
England, you must have constantly presented to your minds 
precepts of virtue and the noblest morality. The writings 
of Bacon, and Shakespeare, and Milton, are replete in 
every page with such instruction : and it is the bounden 
duty of teachers to seize every opportunity of impressing 
on the minds of their pupils, not dogmatically, nor prig- 
matically, but with tender earnestness, the true value of all 
such passages. 

A miserable pecuniary success is often attainable by mere 
plodding ; nay it often attends on the deviation into the 
bye-paths and the crooked ways of dishonesty ; but you 
may rest assured that all success that is lasting and worth 
having is based on truthfulness. There is no really esti- 
mable character in history, and you may search it through, 
of which Truthfulness is not the foundation. 

I do not speak of those who have in history been deno- 
minated 'Great,' but of such heroes as Washington and 
Wellington. Truthfulness is the foundation of all real no- 
bility of character. 

Now you cannot at too early an age commence the prcuy 
tice of Truth ; for it is by practice that habits are acquired ; 
and believe me, habits of good are just as easily acquired as 
habits of evil. Habit is but the result of the repetition of a 
series of similar actions, of which each is easier and more 
familiar than its fore-runner. As with the bodily garbs^ so 
with the mental habits: both are tuoven ; the one until it 
falls from head to heel in graceful folds : the other until 
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the whole mind, and become really a 
cond natiu'e. So the fisherman ties his mighty sein-net, 
knot by knot, and mesh by mesh ; so the builder places 
atone on stone until the arch stands perfect in its grace and 
durability ; so the ship-wright nails plank on plank, until 
the mighty ship rides upon the deep, in its strength and 
beauty. Nay, even thus are we taught by Nature he^m 
self, who ever acts by accretion, it may be silently, and i^H 
perceptibly, and slowly, but ever surely. So the centt^^| 
old tree has attained its giant girth by annual ring oil ri^^l 
So the minute sand grains pile up the highest mount^^| 
top ; so the deepest snow has accumulated by feJIing fl^^H 
on flake ; so Ocean itself has gathered all its waters drop ^H 
drop. ^M 

Education is clearing away the weeds which have groii^H 
up around the Native heart : when they are removed,^H 
doubt not that there will spring up a verdare of herbagtf^H 
once beautiful and wholesome. ^H 

I have read that in the American forests, when the axe 
and flame have done their work, and the hoary trees that 
for ages shut out the blessed light of Heaven from the 
soil below, have been cut down and consumed, the hufibau^l 
man is astonished to see a new herbage, before altogetl^H 
unknown, spring ap spontaneously. The seeds were tlie^H 
dormant in the earth, though before the warmth of .^^| 
Sun and the dews of Heaven could reach them, they B«H 
neither power nor opportunity of vivification. So wlien we 
have rooted up the foul weeds that have for centuries 
been festering about the Native heart, we may be sure that 
those seeds of Truth which lie in every human breast, ho^H 
ever long they may be dormant, will spring up with a Q^^l 
vitality, and bui^eon. and bud. and blossom, and b^H 
fruit abundantly ^| 
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But we must not trust to the spontaneous o^ration of 
Nature. Those who plough must also sow ; broad ca^t, and 
with a liberal hand : and this done, the issue may be left to 
that Providence which watches over and blesses every hu- 
man effort to eradicate evil, and supplant it by that which 
is good. 

And now it only remains for me to recall to your recol- 
lections the memory of our founder and benefactor, Patghe- 
APAH. It was formerly sneeringly said tliat this great educa- 
tional InstitutioQ, and the noble building in which we have 
met, are standing examples of what the Lawyers call the 
doctrine of Cy pi-es : or rather, that it never entered into 
PatchEAPAH's head or heart, that his charitable bequest 
should be applied in the manner that we see ; and that the 
whole scheme is the creation of the late Advocate General, my 
name-sake, Mr. George NobtoN, that great champion of Nfi- 
tive Education. Be it ao. Then the Native public oweade^teT 
debt ol gratitude to Mr, Norton, than whom they had no 
aincerer friend. But I, for one, will not consent to do the me- 
mory of Patcheappah the injustice of supposing, that if he 
could revisit this scene, he would not see that hia bene- 
volent intentions have been carried out in such a way, that 
in no other could they have conferred a tittle of their pre- 
sent benefits upon his fellow countrymen. I believe that 
his large charitable heart would rejoice at this appropria- 
tion and application of his funds ; and that no spectacle 
could be more cheering to his eye, or that of any real lover 
of hia fellowmen, than that which thin HaU at this very mo- 
ment presents, fiUed as it is with parents, happy and proud 
at the success of their children, and with youths whose 
faces beam with that intelligence which only Education, 
can bestow. 

I believe that the building of this Hall originated in the 
justest idea. It has literally given a local habitation to what 
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before was but a name. It is the common centre of all Na- 
tive eflforts in the cause of National education ; it has come 
to be thoroughly identified with that great cause ; and 
long may it remain a monument of the munificence of our 
foimder ; long may it continue the seat of learning and of 
tuition ; long may that Virgilian motto* which has this year 
been happily selected to grace the title page of our prize 
books, continue to be appropriate. 



* Mens agitat molem. 



Address on t/te Tweniij'jirst Anniveffsary 
of Patclieappafis Institutimi : 1864. 

May it ple,vse your ExcELLENCy.* — Tliere is but little, 

calling for remark on any matter immediately connected 
with the afiairs of this Institution ; and perhaps the very ab- 
senoe of any such matter ia the best proof of the well being 
of tiie School ; for it has now fallen into such perfect ■working- 
routine, that sameness and regularity are the most pleasing 
and satisfectory landmarks in its hiatory. 

The boys have acquitted themselves fairly, as appears Tjy 
the Reports ; testifying thereby to their having taken ad- 
vantage of the opportunities here held out to them ; whila 
to the Masters, the thanks of the Trustees and the Native 
pablic at lai^e are certainly due, for theii' faithful and effici- 
ent discharge of their onerous and responsible duties. 

It occurs to me that the time ha^ now arrived when tbs 
Trofltees may, with safety and prudence, consider the advis»> 
"bility of increasing the School fee. All question touching 
the willingness and ability of the Natives to pay for the edu- 
cation of their children, has long since been set at rest. The 
eleemosynary discussions have been solved by time ; and 
the immense benefits to be derived from a sound education 
have taken such hold of the native mind ; they now bo 
tiioroughly see that education is the chief and most certaio^ 
if not the only, road to success in life, whether in the pub- 
lic service, or in any private profession ; that they will chear- 
folly pay any reasonable equivalent for the tuition of their 
children. The fee at present demanded, tliough sulHcient 
as an experiment, is in my opinion quite inadequate for the 
quality and extent ol education aiforded at this Institution. 
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The Trustees will perhaps find that they could with aai 
and justice demand a fee of two rupees Ibr the higher, i 
one rupee for the lower school : and if thia should be s 
would further recommend them to consider, whether t 
surplus funds obtained by this alteration, could be more a 
vautageously expended, than in|increa8ing the salaries of tl 
Maaters, and if possible, securing pensions for them in thel 
old age, I hold the profession of the Schoolmaster to be o 
of the most honourable, as it is certainly one of the mt 
useful, in the world. The character of a whole generatlonu 
affected by the personal cbai'acter and qualifications of tls 
Schoolmasters, who exercise the strongest influence over tl^ 
young : and it behoves us, wherever we have the means, ( 
lift our Schoolmasters above all the harrassing considei-atioifl 
of a provision for the future as well as for the p 
The Schoolmaster's profession is certainly one of the h 
lucrative. He who selects it must be content to forego a 
bitioD, the hope of a name that shall survive Iiim, or t 
any of the distinctions and large emoluments which he s 
Mling to the lot of others who started with him in t 
of life. He must lay hl^ account to conteat himself . wl^ 
very moderate means ; he must look for bis chief reward h 
the gratitude and afiectiou of his former pupils, and the c 
acionsness of good effected, work performed, and duty doDt 
But, perhaps, if the balance were fairly struck, thejeven a 
dest tenor of his life would leave little for him to envy, i 
the temptations, the jealousies, the trials, and the stniggle 
of those who, in ordinaiy parlance, ai-e spoken of as the u 
brilliant and successful of his contemporaries. 

' Nee visit male qui natas morienaque fefdiit. 

During the past year the Hindu Reading Room has I 
taken under the shelter of Patchk4ppah's Tiiistees, 
cumstances prevented my attendance in January, 
my &iend the Hon'ble A, 3. AnBUlONOX said all tkit J 
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could have said upon the occasion. I think the Trustees 
have acted most judiciously in this ; for it is highly deslra- 
hle that Hi»du gentlemen should have some place where 
tliey can, after the busiueas of the day.indulge in the luxu- 
ry of reading and social intercourse j and keep themselves 
informed as to all that i-s passing around them in the world 
of literature, politics, and science. Many years have now 
elapsed anice I was aaked to advise the tounders of the 
Keadiug Room as to the principles on which it should be 
conducted, I regret to learn that the Institution, ti-om one 
cause or another, has not SousLshed a« its promoters wish- 
ed. I was never over sanguine myself; but I am glad to 
find that they have steadily adhered to the two cautions 
which at the outset I begged them to bear in mind. The 
first was that the Institution should be made self-support- 
ing i that it should not depend upon the precarious suppoit 
of charity, least of all European charity ; and secondly, that 
as the primary object of the society was that of a Reading 
room, social, and not political, care ought to be taken that 
it should not degenerate into a Debating Society. With 
this object I deprecated the introduction of even a di 
sion dass, beciiuse it appealed to me that it would be 
easy to slip from that into a Debating Society. 

I have no belief in Debating Societies as a medium of 
education. I believe folly in the Socratic method of in-struc- 
tioa ; I know that the most chaiming fashion of mutual 
teaching and learning, is for two or three iliends to meet 
and discuss what they are reading ; and to elicit, aiid test, 
and correct each others, notions, by question and answw : 
especially, perhaps, if this be done in the open air, during 
their walks, or when they are stretched under the shade, 
amid some pleasant scenery. I believe that for certain spe- 
cial subjects, especially for Law, a Debating Society may be 
promotive of good. No doubt, practice gives facility and 
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self-reliance, ■without which the mostgiftedofnien may find 
a difficulty in expressing himself ; but no practice will make 
an orator. Oratory is a gift : the true Orator is as certainly 
born as the tme Poet. And to quote again fi-om Horacg^ 
what he said of good writing is equally tme of good * 
ing. 

" Scribendi lecte doctriua est piiDcipinm eC foas." 

The basis of public speaking is knowkdge ; and h 
most thoroughly knows his subject, will in the long run Ij 
fotind the beat worth listening to. He whi3 is thoroughfl 
master of his subject. will never be wanting in order, a 
ment, or eloquence, 

" Cui lecta potenter crlt res, 
• "Necfacundia deseret tunc, nee luddtts ordo." 

But knowledge is the product of silent study, not of nra 
or set debate. And of all Debating Societies. Political t 
bating Societies are the most objectionable for the young. 
There they mostly leam to express jejune notions in a vici- 
ous style ; and I think what the Regimental Drill Serjeant 
said of the young officers from Addiscombe and Sandhurst, 
may be said of the aluirmi of such institutions ; that thej, 
are the most difficult of all pupils to deal with ; for t 
have not only to be taught, hut to be imtaught. 
some experience of Debatiiig Societies, not as a 
but an auditor ; and even as a young man at Oxford, 
th^ observations which I have now offered to you, occurred 
to me. I am aware that sundiy instances may be pointed 
out of orators, especially Mr. Gladstone, whose early ca- 
reer commenced in the Debating Roonm of the Universities 
My answer is, that they are the exceptions, not the ! 
that they are successful, in spite, not in consequence, of tW 
early ttaining ; and that they would have been equally c 
&picaou8 as orators, even if they had never niad.e ttisxt I 
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pearance in a Debating Room. There is no instance that I 
ara aware o£ in which a Debating Society has exercised any 
beneficial influence upon polities ; and the Hindu PuWic, 
especially my young friends here present, may rest assured 
that the education which will lead them to Political influ- 
ence and position, is not to be found in any Debating 
Society. The road to political ascendancy lies not through 
taVdng, but through doing and suffering. D they would 
raise themselves to power, they must first show that thqr 
are fit for it ; and that fitness they can only acquire and 
establish, by long service, by hard labour, and by an honest 
discharge of their duties. To hold out, especially in this 
country, to any Debating Society, that it baa in it the germs 
of a great political institution, which may hereafter exer- 
cise a powerfiil influence over the measui-es of the Govern- 
ment, is, in my humble judgment, not only a vain and de- 
hisive, but in some measure even a mischievous idea. I 
have no fear that the Trustees will eyer lose sight of the 
legitimate object of the Hindu Reading Room. It would 
be a singular misfortune if this great and purely education- 
al establishment connected itself with any institution of a 
political character : and now that the Trustees have tAken 
the Reading Room in hand, I trust it may have a long and 
Buccessfiil career before it ; because I am convinced that it 
has in it the elements of much that is useful and pleasant 
for the Native community, especially the young. Its inten- 
tion is to aflbrd the means of self-culture : and when the ob- 
jfecta of a youth's general education ai-e accomplished, it is 
especially desirable that he should have open to him, some 
place where he may cany on for himself that special educar- 
tion, which should never cease during his life, and where he 
may work on a iamiliav footing, not only with liis own con- 
temporaries in point of age, but tlioae elder members of the 
commimity who are best estimated in Hindu Society. 

It is ceitainly not foreign to the educational subjects of 
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tlie year to notice tlie munificent project of a Bombay Na- 
tive gentleman/ to entertain, at bis own cost and chargea, the 
education of five Natives of India for the Bar, One of wlioi 
is to be supplied from this Presidency. , No city can riia 
Bombay in its princely and enlightened munificence ; 
this almost the latest inatance of its benevolence, is certaid 
not the least remarkable. I for one have always been a 
ous to see the day when the Native of this country shou] 
meet the English Bar upon a footing of pei-fect equalitj3 
want of meaa?, the rulas of caate, and other consideration 
have hitherto prevented tlie Natives of India from pro 
ing to England to get called to the Bar ; I trust this t 
be an epoch in the great cause of National education. 
advantages which a successful career at the Ear open, are.^ 
manifest, that I doubt not the Natives of India will not \ 
slow to qualify themselves for that career, when once I 
ice is broken. In this instance, benevolence and the soui 
est policy liave certainly gone hand in hand togetbei 
Bar may regard the act as the mi^t complimentary r 
tion of their power and importance ; and I am sure tliere n 
be no feeling of petty jealousy of their new competitors, i 
the part of that honourable Profession, vchose only requ^ 
IS for "a clear stage and no favour." It is of the first imped 
\nae to India that some of the most higldy gifted of ^ 
■own children should be qualified, to the fullest possible « 
tent, to take advantage of the opportunities aflbrded by H 
recent changes in the administration of justice. The a 
ga^mation of the Courts has offered peculiar facilities to t 
just ambition of the Natives, by removing many obstacla 
in their way to the judgment seats of the country ; 
I have the fullest feith in the ability of the Natives to ra^ 
themselves, in the course of time, to the most elevated poa 
tions on the Bench. I know more than one wlio at t 
sent moment make no despicable figure at the Bar ; and i 
though I am quite aware of the defects oi' our Njitive Plej 
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ders, the opportunity which I have liad of observing them 
in the practice of our Courts liere and iip-coiintiy, enables 
me cheerfully to testify to their merits and intelligence. 

I cannot conclude my observations on this topic without 
expressing my full conviction, that the amalgamation of our 
Courts is one of the most excellent measures which recent 
changes have introduced. Already I see a marked change 
for the better in the general administration of justice. Had 
the measure not been introduced in the fashion it was by 
the Secretary of State, I fear we should have been beating 
about the bush even at the present day ; while the Supreme 
Courts, the Sudder Courts, and the Legislature, were consi- 
dering the best mode of effecting the proposed change, and 
modifying, and adapting the Procedure Code ; wbereas a 
stem necessity was imposed upon the Judges, of making the 
best they could of the Code ; leaving it to the Legislature to 
remedy any deficiences or inconveniences which experience 
might point out. Harmony between the Judges of the 
amalgamated Courts is of course a condition precedent to the 
well working of the system ; and notwithstanding a most 
unfortunate and ill advised speech* which has lately appear- 
ed in the Newspapers of another Presidency, a speech in 
which, as a parting legacy, strife, distrust, and jealousy were 
sought to be sown between the professional and non-pro- 
fessional occupants of the Bench on the one hand, and be- 
tween the Bench and the Bar on the other ; I believe, that in 
this Presidency at least, there is no ground for the imputatic^n 
of such an unfortunate state of things : but that here at least, 
harmony and unanimity, and a candid and unreserved inter- 
change of counsels have marked the change, so fiu* as the 
Bench is concerned ; while,so far as respects the Bar, I believe 
I may safely repudiate on their behalf any apprehension of 
their liberties being endangered by the new order of things* 

* Delivered by Sir Mordauiit Wells. 
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One man, one of our beat specimens of what education q 
do, has passed from among us during the past year, the Ho- 
norable Sadacopah Chabloo : and certainly no review of 
the educational year would be complete without a tribute 
to his memory. He was one of the most dietlnguished Pro- 
iicients of the High School, one of the best of the many esti- 
mable men whose nurture and ttiitinn have endeared ^^M 
name of Mr. Powell to the Native Community. He ^'^H 
a standing practical refutation of the sneer, that thecduc^^l 
ed Native is a wind bag of offensive self conceit, _and tbat^H 
nfler life he falls back into indolence, and relapses into ^^| 
difference and ignorance. All who had the pleaimre of kno^^f 
ing him were struck with his singular modestj-. Hia ^^M 
loura at the Ear, and his valuable collection of scientific ^^M 
Btniments, show how continuous waa his woik, and h^^| 
eager hi? self-culture. By his integrity and labour, with(^H 
any remarkably brilliant talents, he worked his way to J^H 
first practice among the Native Bar, and kept it against ^^| 
Eurapean, He moved ever with the times, and was*^H 
usefully, as sincerely, patriotic; be was an independ^^B 
thinker and inquirer, investigating .subjects dispas.sionaten^| 
and fearlessly committing his ultimate oonciasiona to t^^| 
judgment of the public. He will ever be remembered as t^H 
first Native Legislative Councillor in this Presidency ;j^| 
iiim the Native Community has sustained a veiy heavy loi^H 
for he wa« certainly a man who would have rendered th^^| 
and the Ooverainent excellent serrice in liia capacityi^H 
LfigtBlator. He was well qualified for that impoitaut oSi^H 
by the extent of his acquirements ; and I believe he took^H 
just measure of the scope of his Legislative functions, ^^| 
was not one of those who iancy that Legisilation is the lj^| 
tiacea for all evils. In this country, as he thought, good a^H 
inimntration is of far more importance than LGgislati<^^| 
ivhtcH onght to be confined as nearly as possible to corr^^H 
tton t«tber than to novel experiment, though all legialatioa^B 
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necessarily more or less tentative. Those who compare the 
Statute Book since the year 1S3* with the Regulations from 
1802 up to that period, eannot certainly accuse tlie Legisla- 
ture of sloth or idleness. Especially has there been a most 
stirring activity of late years. And as the complicatione of 
society advancing in civilization become more intricate, no 
doubt new interests keep epringing up, which it is the pecu- 
liar province of the Legislature to care for : but I think it 
may well be questioned whether Legislation in a country 
like the India of the present day, and with our power of 
government, is not a secondary consideration, when com- 
pared with administration. We have recently introduced 
very grave clmnges in India, Our policy is to wat«h how 
they work, rather than to press for more innovations. We 
must see that oiur present Htanding ground is safe before 
we attempt to advance further. Our chief danger anses 
irom a wish to go too fast, not too slow. Patience, not pre- 
cipitation, should be our watchword now. Those who see 
only the results in the published Acts of the Le^latTU"e 
give but little credit to the Legislator for hia silent labors ; 
because they do not mark, and therefore can form only a 
very poor and inade(^uate estimate of the amount of labor, 
care, accuracy, thought, deliberation, knowledge, and judg- 
ment, which are called into play in the act of hammering a 
Bill into the shape in which it ultimately makes its ap- 
pearance before the Public. These were aU qualifications 
remarkably concentrated in the late Honorable SadAOOPAH 
Chaeloo ; whose premature death spread a mournful sense 
of national calamity among the Native Public. The Go- 
vernment haa however selected as his successor the man who 
would probably have been called to the post by the almost 
unanimous suffrage of his fellow countrymen, my old and 
esteemed friend LuCHMEKABASU CHETrr. 

The educational lesson I would &eek to teach from all this. 
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ktlie educational moral I would seek to impresB upon ti^H 
• minds of the riaing generation, is tliis : that,aa a general nil^^| 
they will seethe best man, best in point of acquiremenW^H 
conduct, and labour, in the long run, ever rising to the toplH 

The Natives of the rising generation have their lot cast 
in lucky times. Twenty years ago he would have been 
deemed a visionary and a dreamer, who had ventured to 
predict that so many paths to elevation, and wealth, and 
distinction -would be open to the Natives, as we witness ^l^m 
the present day. The European who observes and reflecti^| 
cannot but feel that every year the Native is pressing bi^^| 
more closely in all the professions of liie. In the Mercai^H 
tile world, I see the most marked charge within my oij^H 
experience. There the Natives have lit«rally taken a 1a^^| 
out of the merchant's book : and, instead of contenting thei^H 
selves with suborduiate positions as Bubashes, 8hro£&, a^H 
Uie like, they have launched into business on their own q^H 
count ; and, if one may judge hy the increasing number ^H 
Native firms, with a success that fiilly justifies thisdep^^H 
dence upon themselves. So in evej'y other walk of life, we 
see the avenues thi'own open ; whether in th^ Legislative, 
the Judicial, or the Revenue departments. Competition is 
already considerable, and as numbers increase, it must year- 
ly become more and more severe, What I want the riaing 
generation to bear in mind — to place and keep ever steadily 
before their eyes is this ; that success is not to be looked 
for, as a general rule, through influence, or interest, or luck, 
bht will fell to those who make the best use of their op- 
portunities of obtaining a sound general education while 
they are young, and who in after life aj'e most conspicuous 
for their perseverance in hard work, and their constancy"? 
of action. 



Thei* are many institutions where the foundation for « 
cesa may be laid . scattered over the country : none whe4 
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it is more freely offered than in tliis Institntion. The ap- 
plications for admission which have reached us during the 
past year from all parts of the country sliow that its repu- 
tation has passed beyond the local limits of the capital 
Knowing what care is taken of our boys, I am not surpriz- 
ed at this, though I will not attempt to conceal my gratifi- 
cation. Could our benevolent founder see the effect of his 
munificence gradually spreading itself over the whole pre- 
sidency, instead of being confined to Madras itself, his large 
heart would swell with pride and affection truly parental^ as 
he witnessed such unexpected results of his bequests. 

It only remains for me to invite your gi'ateful recollection 
to the memory of our founder, Patcheappaii. 



f Address on the Twentyseco^id A7inim% 
sari/ of Patcheappa/ts Tiistttutwn : 186a 

May it please Youa Excellency* — The Report ol'thi 
I dentral Institution^ which we have just heard read, may, i 
Ktliiak, be considered as satisfacloiy. The attendance h^ 

avei-aged 94 per cent. There has certainly teen a fluetiu 

tion in the number of pupils. At the end of 3SC3 it waj 

706 : at the end of 186*, 040, leaving a deficiency of 6j| 
, But this is in part attributable to the seduction, of novel§ 
■ in the fomi of a new School at Vepery, from which howe^ 
•I am happy to see that many of our deserters have tetuj 
I to us. Partly, also, tlie change whereby, instead of aduiifl 

^iug pupils at tlie conunencemeut of every laontb, we haij 
I restricted tlieii' entrance to fixed half yearly periods. 
I this tempoi-ary deiiciency ia no sign tliat the Instituti 
I has fallen off in I^ative estimation, because the present nul 
1 bere have again risen to 730 ; and the I'epoi-t of our Pri 
■pal is aatis&ctory on this point He says : — " Being t 

gthat the Tniatees liave under their consideration a schea 
■for separating the Junior from tlie Senior Department aol 
» locating it in a distinct building, I did not publish the i 
■al notice in the papers inviting candidates for admission i 
I to the School at the beginning of this year, but simply ind 
1 mated to our pupils, before we broke up for the Clmsti] 

iolidays, that the name« of a few would be registered I 
Etween the 21st and 23rd December, ftir admission into thfjj 
Kclasses only whose numbers should be found to be less thu 
fSO, the full complement of each class. But notwithata 
ling this short notice, nearly 300 names were registered d\h 

aing the brief interval of 3 days. And when the School t 
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opened about the ead oi the past month, mai^ more '^^H 
had not been alile to sead in their names in time presencS^ 
themselves for admieeion. But owing to the circuint^tonoes 
i-eferred to above. I could not admit more than 150 boys 
tipon the whola" 

The effici^icy of the School has been well tested during 
the past year. The Principal's Report is as follows: — "As 
a proof of the efficient working of the Central School, I 
have in my former Reports drawn the attention of Um 
Trustees to the very large number of educated young men 
holding situations of trust and responsibility in various 
parts of the Presidency, and who are indebted for their po- 
rtion in life to the training they had received in tlua Insti- 
tution." 

Again, the Director of Public Instraction writea as fol- 
lows : — " The Central Institution, which, it is to be remark- 
ed, is a purely Hindu School as regards its supportsi ma- 
nagement, and the class of the community fiom which the 
pupiL'5 proceed, is, with all the deficiencies, a crtidit to tile 
Presidency, and has contributed to no small extent towards 
the spread of enlightenment in Madi'as." 

No praise can be higher than this ; regard being had to 
the quai-ter whence it emanated, the pei-aonal character and 
qualifications of Me. Powell, and the severe diseiim inatioa 
with which he distributes his approbation. 

The School has always been noted for the excellence .of 
its elementary instruction in English : and I am happy to 
find that during the last year there has been great improve- 
ment in. an art in which I cannot myself profess to excel, but 
which is of great importance, that of writing. I find from 
the Principal's Beport that, out of the passed Candidates in 
the Uncovenantad Examinations who seemed the highesti 
number of marka for handwiitiog, there was a large propor- 
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tion of PatcheAPPAB's BchoIfLrs. Among the passed c&n(^| 
dutesat the recent Matriculation Bxaniination, out of Sfi,^| 
ten were alumni of PatchEAPPAH's ; no less a proportiqB 
than one-fifth ; of eleven who succeeded in obtaining tn^ 
Degree of B. A., four were young men whose education com- 
menoed at Patcheappah's : and of these P. RuxganathuM 
MooDELLY obtained the first place. He passed, I «nder*J 
stand, a highly creditable examination. He has also carrM 
ed off the prize instituted by that most enlightened PrinOtfl 
His Highness Ramah Vormau. the first Prince of 'iravaiM 
core ; and I hear on excellent authority, tliat he is a yom^B 
man of singular promisa M. ParthasAbtkt has also beafl 
declared entitled to the gold medal which the same Fritii^| 
offered for the best Sanscrit Essay on the " Benefits whi^H 
rndia has derived from her connexion with England." ^| 
will not repeat the observations 1 made on a fcrmer occJB 
sion, on the importance of tuition in Sanscrit. Not mo^| 
than two years have elapsed since we instituted a Sansct^B 
class, in accordance with tlie recommendation of our l^H 
lamented colleague, the Hon'ble Sadagopah Charloo, a^H 
it is a satisfectory proof of progress, that we have alrea^H 
been able to produce a pupil siifGciently instructed in t^H 
judgment of H. H. the first Prince, to earn this priza. ^H 

The Principal and Masters have conscientiously dischai^| 
ed their respective duties, and they are fully entitled to ^^M 
thanks, not only of the Pi'esident and Trustees, hut of ^|H 
Njrtive community at large. 1 hope that some, if not mat^H 
of the boys who are now beiag educated at this school m^M 
sdect the profession of the achool-master, and so aid in ^H 
tending the benefits of education. The prizes and 6m<^^| 
ment of the achool-maater are poor and scanty, compai^H 
with those oi other profesBions, and therefore it is Incui^H 
bent on us^o make up id honour what we cannot afford ^M 
pay. No office, not that of priest or Mng, fS in my opiniflH 
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<if more importaA^e than that of the School-master, Th« 
priest may exhort, condemn, console : the monarch may 
rule in consonance with the purest dictates of justice and 
benevolence, and according to the most enlightened priaci- 
ples of political economy : hut the temple of the School- 
master is the heart of the youth ; and his dominion extends 
over the intellect of the rising generation. The quality of 
the citizens must in the main depend upon the personal qua- 
lities and qualifications of those who superintend and coo- 
diiet tb^ir education in early youth. 

I am aware that it is impoasiblp, under present cireuni- 
stances, to make education universal : but I believe that ths 
time will come — it may not be in the days of yourselves or 
your children, or your cliildren's children— but assuredly 
it will come, when that which now appears paradoxical, 
will have passed into the region of truism, and the only 
wonder will be, that it was not long since recognized as one 
of the principal duties of the State, to provide for the educa- 
tion of every child born within the confines of its dominions. 

It is impossible to over-estimate tlie influence of the 
Bchool-master. The character of a whole generation depends 
upon him : he stamps and re-stamps the impress and image 
of his mind upon the age in which he lives. All times have 
recognized this. Cicero said : — What nobler employment 
or more advantageous to the State than that of the man 
who instructs the rising generation V 

And if the public dntieaof tbeSchooI-msfeterare thus im- 
portant, scarcely of less concern are the private relations be- 
tween the tutor and bis pupil. No spectacle is more de- 
lightful to the lover of humanity than that of an able, con- 
scientious School -master, rearing up his tender charge under 
the influence of his learning and bis love. To *pply the 
language which Wordsworth bad used on another subject : 



" The root e!aoec«, the brandies bold tWtriv» 

With the fierce tempest, while, witliin the roiuid 

Of their proteotiun, gentle virtues thrive ; 

Aa oft, mid some {;reeii plot of ofieti ground. 

Wide aa the oak estends ita dewy gloom, 

The fostered hyacintha spread their purple bloom." 

Xn this country, the eSuctionate reverence of the pupil t^ 
wards hts teacher ia very reinarkabte : and I consider it a 
most bealtliy and whole§ome sign. Alexamdee the Great, 
we are told by PuuTASCB, was wont to revere hJa master 
Aristotle next to liia fitther Philip. " If," said he, " my father 
gave me being, my master gave me all that makes being 
dear ;'" and to recur once more to the Classics, I would beg 
to qnote the tender language in which Juvenal has expiesa- 
«d the obligations of society towards the tutors of its youth. 

" Oh I may the a&hes cf otir sires that rest 
Beneath the sod, by lightest sod be preu'd 1 
May the brijjht crociw deck their hallow'd tomb. 
In «ndle» aprlngi'd Imperishable bloom, 
Who taught their pioiw ufTHpring to revere. 
Their youth's inGtiactora nith a filial tear i" 

I woold now call attention to an important alteratioa 
which has taltep place in the constitution of the school du- 
ring tlie past year. It is th« houst of this Institution that 
it ia supported exclusively by Native muoificeace, and di- 
rected exoluaively by Native intelligences. Nevertheless, w» 
have determined to some extent to avail ourselves of th» 
Government grant-in-aid, and consequently to submit our- 
■elves to Government inspection. It wa^ impossible not to 
feel the forceof Mr.FowLER'sstrioturesintheKeportbewa* 
so kind as to draw up kst year. The school had become so 
unwieldy from it numbers, that a proper amount of cIo3a 
eupervision was altogother incompatible with our limited 
IBS. We therefore determined to divide onr Bchool into 
two separate parts. Tlie primary school will feg carried 
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NaidOO's charity, supplemented by tJie ginnt-iii-iid. W* 
hope that it will prove a feeder to the CentraJ School, 
■which will still retain it» original character as an eM:luaw&- 
ly Fixtive inntitutian. The Trustees have wisely determiu. 
ed not only to stand by the deraanil ut' a fee, but to increase 
tliat already demanded. The eleemosynary aysteiu has beeu 
sorepeatedlycondemued, that it is unnecessary to dwell up- 
on it now. The Natives now ao thoroughly appreciate the 
riklue of edQcation for their children, that they cheerfully 
pay what 1 mnat say is proportionally still out of all ratio 
to the value of the equivalent which they receive. 'So 
also with respect to the Branch Schools in th*e Provinces, we 
have detenmned to pursue a similar course. The Bexrarts 
from these schools are highly unsatisfactory. The Trustees 
bave long felt and admitted that their avocations in SbubSB 
prevent their giving any personal superviaon to thesg 
Schools at a distance : and while the assistance of the grant- 
in-aid will render these Schools more extensively useful to 
their respective neighbourhoods, the Government inspection 
will supply tliat delect, unavoidable by the Trustees, wliieh 
is probably the cause of the present unsalisfaetory condi- 
tion of the branch schools. The time is not very remote 
when there would have been found objectors to this course. 
When the grant-in-aid system was first introdueed, it wae 
regarded with suspicion. But time has con\4nced the Na- 
tives that the system has been honestly devised and work- 
ed ; and that there lb nothing distastefiil to their feeltngs*hi 
the character of the Inspection. I am glad to say that the 
suggestion emanated from the Trustees, not from me to 
them : because the Natives in ail parts of the Presidency 
look up to Patcheappah's as the centre of all connected 
witiithecause of Native education ; and 1 trust that the wise 
and prudent example of our Trustees will l>e followed in 
other quarters. If the Natives wish to recave a portion of 
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the grants-in-aid, they must organize tUtir tifforts in the_ 
cause of education. It' they do not. they must be prepai 
to see the Missionaries sweep away the whole of the f 
not that I shall ot^ect ; because I have always held that I 
Missionaries are entitled to the very highest praise for t 
labours in the cause of education, and for the quality of tj 
instruction which they impart. Only I say, if there s 
be any such result, do not let the Natives hereafter blai 
any body but themselves. I am aware that the Natives q 
very liberal to the stranger and tlie poor : that tbey h 
heavy calls upon their purses, made by tlieir numeroui 
lies and relations, their dependents and retainers: 
would point odt that they can scarcely devote a portion. J 
their wealth to a more really charitable purpose than i 
of the education of the rising youth of the country, 
munificence of Patcheappah trad Govindoo Naidoo af 
the most spltmdid examples. The foundations of schola 
ships, which we learn from the Report are of signal aerv] 
in assisting poor acbolai's to remain at the University ( 
they have taken their degrees, are within the mea 
an individual, Alwar Chetty, one of our Trustees, 
during the past year founded a permanent reward of 80 
pees for such candidates for- the E. A. degree as may p; 
the first class ; and he intends to do more. But it is r 
individual effort that I now so much point. It is orgai 
cation, community of action, that is required ; and you c 
not too sooK learn that in combination lies the a 
E'lrength. 

The Beading Boom which the Tmstees last year took. Q 
h der their wing, has, I am sorry to say, not proved a s 
['Still I would ui^e the Trustees to persevere. A taste i 
the delightful resource of reading must sooner or later sptjq 
up : and I would caution the Trustees against s 
give the Reiwtog Room any focUtious support. If Sk 
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ver those laws, and possibly they lie beyond tlie reach of 
mortal ken. Man is not the ct-eatiire of circumatances. Ra^ 
ther he controls circiunstances, and bends them to his wilL 
He is not like the chameleon, 'which is said to assume (he 
colour of the tree under which it liea. He abatmctA from 
the circumstances in which he is placed, all thai ia moat io 
unison and accordance with hia own character, and aomft- 
wbat as plants, assimilate from tho elements of earth and air 
and HTiter which surround them, whatever ia moat nutritions 
to their principle of growth. The stumbJiug-blook in one 
man's path, is to another his stepping stone to fortune. Oat 
of the eame quarry from which one man gathei« the nibbish 
and debris w'.'h ■^-hich he piles hia hut, bis brother hews the 
marble, which h^ shapes into his palace or his temple, his fo- 
rum, his mart, or his triumphiil arch. 

Do I then bid you, hecanse there is no room for chance. 
fall hack upon the numbing doctrine of fate, necessity, pre- 
destination : a doctrine only too frequent in India, in com- 
mon with all the coimtries of the East; a doctrine which 
leads to slothfulness, indifference, and idleness, and reduces 
man to a mere automaton and a machine T 



No ; undoubtedly not : for the very statement that man 
can control and bend circumstances to his will forbids any 
such a supposition. 

Every one who reflects upon the matter is conscious of Ati 
internal free-will and independent power of choice. There 
is no act of life, however trivial, which is not tlie result of 
free choice. In our ordinary acts we are not conscious of 
the operations of our will ; but in no event which reqilires 
deliberation, do we act without it. We often deliberate 
upon what course we shall pursue, for hours, days, or weeks; 
and if we feil, if the event turns out contrary to our calcu- 
lations or our wisiies. we do not sit down and wrmg our 
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bauds over the hardneea of fate, but growu wiser by tlie 
event, we see that we have oiQitte4 to notice some iij^pbr- 
tant elMJient whicli ought to have entered into out consi- 
deiatiou, gr regret that our choice was not other than j 
made it. 

No doubt mucli may he urged in favor of the theory S 
man is the creature of cii'cumstances. When we trace the 
history of any great crime, we frequently find that iti> per- 
petrator drew h is first vital breath in an atmosphere of moral 
pollution, that he has been dragged up amid scenes of vice 
and filth, and that his only associations hav leen tlioae of 
riolence and finud. I know — or rather I ^ ot know ; no 
one knows, who has not himself experien. , ,. this miserable 
lot — how Imrd it is to emerge irom such a perilous conditimi ; 
but this should lead ue to temper justice witli mercy ; to 
mingle ■ pity with our indignation ; and induce us to lend 
our heat exertions in time, money, and labour, to dxtiicate 
our less fortunate feUow-creatiiTBa from their terrible condi- 
tion ; to ameliortbto their lot, to place them on a platform 
more level with our own, and give to every one a fail' start 
in the race of liie. This can only be done by organiwd 
charity, cliarity in the very widest sense ; and will never be 
done, until the education of avery child bom into the world 
in part and parcel of the functions of the State. It is better 
to prevent a man from becoming a forger ora perjurer, a dacoit 
or amurderer,fchan to apply to bim the sharp remedy of hang- 
ing, after he haa been convicted ui sinning againat the biwa 
of that Society, which has permitted him to giHiw up in the 
habilji of ci'ime and its associations. It is not, however, ne- 
cessary for me to piifNue this difficTdt (luestion fiirther. Ton, 
whom I now addrcea, are bom in a higher and a happier sta- 
tion; you at leajit have kind parents who care for your every 
wnat, and are giving you an excellent education ; you liw 
times when the Ornii of religious pensecution have luien £ 



ttinguished ; in times, when tolerance is almost the rule 
politics ; when tlie advance of physical science is 
daily adding to the amenities of Society, and the comforts 
of the individual ; under a Government strong enough 
to afford protection to life, and liberty, and property ; und 
which has repressed those peiiottical incursions that for- 
merly swept the Cainatio tluuugh its length and bi%adtb ; 
and which you see ia honestly opening to every one of 
you, aa you fit yourselves, a larger atid hviger share in the 
administration of your own country. 



depends not upon luck on the one hand, or fate 
upon the other; but upon your own resolution, exertion, 
honesty, judg;nent. There is scarcely any object that a man 
of ordinary abilities and strength of purpose can place be- 
fore himself, which be will not sooner or later attain, if 
health and strength, and a sufficient length of life, be grant- 
ed to hijn, provided that he lays his plans with prudence, 
and swerves neither to the right hand nor to tiie left- 
Many of you have read of Warren Hastings, how, when he 
was a little boy, he resolved to re-obtain the Daylesford 
estates which had passed away ii'om the patrimony of h b 
ancestors ; and how in the course of the accompliahment of 
that purpose he became Governor General of ludia. That 
is an extreme example ; but you will find rio difficulty in 
recognising abundant instances among the cu'cle of your 
own acquaintance. 

Let me now adduce an example or two of tlie result of con- 
ductin the ordinary aftahs of life. Two merchants make, each, 
a venture in Cotton. The one realizes a fortune, the otliej* 
&ils. But the one commenced his operations at the breaking 
out of the war, and modified them aa the approach of peace 
grew more perceptible. The other started later, at a time 
when peace was far more probable : and yet he purchased 
at very high rates, when even the rumour of peace ■waw 
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enough to knock down prices firom 22d. to 12d. or lid. 
Here, midoubtadly, the successfal merchant took far the 
wider and more comprehen-sive view of the political horizon. 
Or again ; two merchants sliip their merchandize, the one 
by a steamer, the other by a sailing vessel ; or both ship by 
sailing vessels. The one ship makes r, prosperous voyage 
and arrives to arising market, the other is delayed by con- 
trary winds or calms, or lb injured by the perils of the sea. 
and is forced to put into a harbour of retuge to refit. She 
arrives to a falling market ; and the latter merchant is very 
apt to blatoe hia luck ; to say that Nature itself has been 
against him, and that he has had to contend with the ele- 
ments theinselves. But, in truth, such casualties and con- 
tingencies were not only possible, they were not impro- 
bable ; they ought to have entered into hia calcula- 
tions, he did not leave a sufficiently wide mai^;in for 
accidents ; and he must blame, not the winds or the 
waves, but his own want of foresight. Once more : two 
merchant'* ship their goods in the same vessel : the one is 
insured, the other not. The vessel is destroyed by fire or 
lost by the perils of the sea, or the goods arrive in an un- 
marketable c6ndition. Here, the uninsured has only hia own 
misplaced thrift or negligence to thank for his calamity. I 
have taken the«e esamples from the mei-cantile world ; you 
can easily follow out for yourselves as majiy examples as 
you wish from the other professions of life. 



Demoethenes said that success was the greatest good in 
life. I am not <juite prepared to agree with him in that : 
but success, tliough not the best or the ai<Bt accurate, is a' 
auflSciently universal and rough and ready standard of me- 
rit : though I must confess that the world is only too prone 
to Ml down and worship the golden calf, without much re- 
ference to the means by which it has been raised, so long 
*s the meanness, the fraud, or the hypocrisy, which may be 
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ilecipbered on tlie )»ede3tal, aie deceatly, titough tlunly, i 

But Deinostbenea added tbat, toensui-e the permaneno^ 
of success, it must be based on conduct. And this is the 
very point to wbich I wish to lead you, Wben you are once 
. fairly launched upon the voyage of life, J'oor ability to grap- 
[ pie with the circumstances aiound you ; (o overcome tbeni 
if they are un&yourahte, to take advantBgc of them if tliey 
are iavoi-able, will doubtleaa depend very much upon th« 
I ep6oial iraining you will undergo for the paHicular pivfea- 
fiiiiu which you may severally choose : but unqueetiutubly, 
it will alao very much depend upon the uee you toake of. 
your present opportunity for ffeiierat education ; the ob- 
jects of which are, to iumish you with a mass of anb^tan- 
iive useful knowledgo : to inculcate habits of labour, me- 
thod, and reflesion : to sboipeu your intellects ; to sti'etigthen 
■ yourjudgui.i3nt,so tliat it may become on instrument capable 
I of forming correct decisicins on whatever subject is submitted 
K to it : and last, not least, to hit your hearts with moi'aj princt- 
ft,ples,and theiove of practical honesty andtruth, without which, 
m believe me, evetytliing *-Lie will ultimately j>rove worthless. 
W Apply yoiuraelves then diligently to the prosecution of your 
I studies : let your motto ever he " Excelsior :" strive to e!e- 
I vate your thoughts : model your character on the purest and 
L the noblest examples, and learn to despise and detest tiU 
I that is mean, petty, and ignoble : for " the dyers band is 
[ soooBuhdued to that it works in," Afterall, youmay notsuc- 
I oeed. But there is something more ennobling, mora conso- 
liatffiy, than even success itself. If you fivil, you tail. But 
K though it may not be in your pow« to com/maTid sueceea ; 
l>you may have done more, deserved it. 

f And now, ymtr Excellency, bs this is perhaps tlm lash 

I time -when it may be in your power, to honour us with 

your presence, I should ill discbarge my duty, and deny 

I myself a pleasure, were I to omit to offer you the 
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warmest and most respectful thanka, not only of the Presi- 
dent and Trustees and myself, but of the whole Native com- 
munity, for the steady countenance you have given year after 
year to this Institution, ever aince wa first did onrselvea the 
honour of soliciting you to preside at our Anniversary. The 
public is well aware of the deep interest you take in all that 
concerns the improvement, intellectual, moral, and Bocial, 
of the people over whom you role- But almost all the other 
institutions at whose Anniversaries you annually preside, 
are more or less connected with the Government ; and there- 
fore, independently of the personal gratification which your 
attendance secures to you, your presence here may in some 
sort be attributable to the discharge of your high functions. 
No auoh remark can apply here : and therefore wo regard 
your condescension not only as the highest possible compli- 
ment, but as the best proof of the place which this Institu- 
tion holds in your judgment, on account of ita influence and 
promotion of that cause which we one and all have so nearly 
at heart. 

It only remains for me to recall to the grateful recollec- 
tion of all present, the name and memory of our mtmificent 
founder, Fatch&apfah. 
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Address on the Ticenty-Jiftk Anniversary 

of Patclieappalis Institution in the 

year 1868- 

Mb. Nokton : — after shortly reviewing the rise and 
progrees of the Institntion, commenting on the Report, and the 
hopefnl position of the scheme for a Proprietary School, pro- 
ceeded as follows : — 

Mr. Lovery, oar Principal, has recently been appointed 
a Fellow of the TJniTersity, and no worthier or more useful 
man could have been selected. The Government haa also 
paid him a well earned tribute in the Order on the Grant-in- 
aid, — an epoch in the history of education ; becanae, I trust, 
it marks the final extinction of that jealousy of Government- 
al intervention in our echoola, which was founded upon a 
suspicion of proselyatic intentions. To few are the Natives 
of this Presidency more deeply indebted than to Mr. Lovery. 
There is no one who will not rejuice at the honours that have 
been conferred upon him. I have long marked a restlessness 
among the Natives and East Indiana, a desire to leave their 
present appointments, in the hope of bettering their condition, 
which frecjueutly only ends in disappointment ; and I trust 
what haa happened to Mr. Lovery will convince them of. the 
wisdom of working on steadily and energetically in th^ 
position which haa fallen to their lot ; sure that, sooner or 
later, their merits will come to be recognised and rewarded. 
On more than one occasion when Mr, Lovery himself has 
come to me, overwhelmed with the labours and responsiblities 
of his post, and correctly enough thinking that he would 
have reaped a larger salary and secored & pension, htid ho 
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entered the pnblic service. I have coonaeiled him after this 
fashion ; and I am Bura he raiiat now feel the wisdom of that 
advice. I congratulate him heartily on his suoceaa ; and I 
must here venture to congratnlate another distingniahed 
member of the Educational Department on the recognition 
which Her Majesty's Government has made of his eminent 
services. Mr. Powell has been made a, Companion of 
the Order of the Star of India ; and I am sure that the 
Native PubKc will see therein how high a position the 
Educational Department holds in the estimation of the State. 
There is only one other educational topic of the past year, 
to which it ia necessary to allude. I see that there is a propo- 
eition to exclude the Vernaculars and Hindustani from the 
optional languages taken up for the F. A. and B. A. Exami- 
nations, and to confine the optional languages to Greek, Ara- 
bic, Latin, and Sanskrit. 

In my opinion, this ia a mistake, for reasons which I hops 
ftilly to explain by-and-bye. To exchange the spoken living 
tongues for the dead, is a retrograde movement. I do not of 
course object to these dead languages being among the option - 
al languages ; what I object to is, the removal of the Verna- 
culars. Arabic and Greek we may lay aside, for i do not be- 
lieve any one will ever tender himself in the one or the other. 
Latin I think of comparatively little use in this country. Sans- 
krit stands upon a different ground, and more may be said in 
its (avour. It is the root not only of the Vernaculars, but pro- 
bably of several European tongues. It is a fine language, 
and has a worthy literature of its own. We feel its impor- 
tance, and in this very Institution have founded a Sanskrit 
class. One of onr scholars, Seenevass^ Charry, has carried 
off the prize which his Highness the first Prince of Travan- 
core liberally offered for the best translation of Bacon's Essay 
on High Place. But it is one thing to foster Sanskrit, and 
another to knock the Vernaculars on the head. I am satisfied 
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that if the Veraacnlars sliali cease to be '• opfcioual," it will 
prove a heavy blow and a great discouragement to their fur- 
ther study by the Natives. As it ia, we have difficulty enoagh 
in perauading the boya to study their own langoages. English 
has a charm for them which seduces them away, and they 
feel that a knowledge of English is tho speediest way to 
secure them employment in life. Again, 1 hear that it ia 
diflScult to get our young men to study anything which has 
not an immediate bearing on the University examinations ; 
and therefore I fear that if once the Vernaculars are excluded, 
they will cease to become an object of study, 

English mnat be mastered in the first instance, because 
it ia through English only that the science and literature of 
Western Europe can be imported into India ; but it ib to 
the Vemacnlara that we mnat in the end look for that which 
is our ultimate aim, the imparting education by the wealthier 
and leisure classes to the masses of the people. Some admi- 
rable remarks on this subject are to be found in the address 
which my predecessor and namesake, Mr. George Norton, 
pronounced on the opening of this Halt. They are too long 
for quotation, and they require attentive pei'usal and 
reflection. It is on these groonds that I oppose the 
proposition which has been sent to mo, not for opinion, but 
for information. Many men, for whose judgments I enter- 
tain the sincerest respect, entertain strongly the opposite 
opini<>n ; and I have taken this opportunity of recording my 
protest, that at least they may have the materials before them, 
on which to test the soundness of my convictions. 

This retrograde movement leads me naturally enoagh to 
a subject which is now agitating men's minila at home, and 
on which I wish to offer some suggestions. 

The political events of last year will be found hereafter 
to have constituted an epoch in the history of education ; 
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for whatever principles prevail in England muat neccssarJlyj^ 
Booner or later, and to a greater or leas extent, reflect them- 
selvea on the system which is established wherever the 
English flag flies. Political reform has necessitated a recon- 
sideration of the principles on which education is founded ; 
and the result, I believe, will be the introduction of a groat 
and radical change in education, aa to the extent to which ii^m 
is to prevail, the matter, and the manner. ^H 

Mr. Bright was the first to enunciate what aeems to me^l 
a self-evident proposition, that the extension of the suflrage 
must necessitate a corresponding extension of education. 
Mr. Lowe seized at once on Mr. Bright's idea, and has 
since been making it his own, elucidating it with such a 
force and richness of illustration, that hia development of the 
subject comes to be that which has been ^M 

' Oft thought before, but ne'er so well expressed.' ^H 

If we wish to preserve our ancient Institutions, to pare 
away that which, having done its duty, has, in the fullnosa 
of time, come to be unsuited to the spirit of the age, and 
to remodel them according to the exigencies of modem 
society, it can only be effected by at once educating those 
to whom power has been newly entrusted. Difficulties 
there no doubt may be in the way ; partly from the want of 
means ; and more from the difference of religious 
opinion ; but I am not here to discuss these points, or to 
propose a plan. In India wo have an easier task ; for onr 
platform is at least free from all difficulties on the score of 
religion, and we have established education on a purely 
secular basis, capable of indefinite extension, according as 
the exigencies and requirements of Native society may 
demand. 

When edacation shall have become nniveraal and 
complete. State economy will have becotni^i - 
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and war an impossibility ; but not to wander into remote 
speculations of what never can occur in our own times, but 
to confine attention to that which is immediately of practical 
and practicable concern, I hold, as Plato long since held, 
that with the object of training up good citizens, it is the 
primary duty of every State to see that every child is edu- 
cated who is bom within the confines of its jurisdiction ; for 
it is by education that crime and vice are most effectually 
repressed. With this object, it is far better to educate at 
the commencement of life than at its close ; to instruct 
innocent youth, than hang the hoary sinner : the School- 
master is a far nobler and more useful functionary than 
Jack Ketch. Thus much with regard to the extension of 
education. 

Now as to its quality. And here I shall con£ne 
myself to a liberal education, such as is provided for 
the wealthier and leisure classes, the upper and middle orders 
of society. We are beginning to wake from the sleep and 
the dreams of centuries, and to question what has hitherta 
been accepted as an irrefutable axiom, that the dead Clas- 
sics afford the best, if not the only, materials for general 
education. 

The prevalence of this idea is easily to be accounted forr 
In the dark ages, at the revival of learning, Latin- and Greek 
contained almost everything that was worth knowing. The 
Ecclesiastics were the only leisure class : study was in the 
first instance confined to them. They became the teachers 
of mankind, and thus they seized upon what has since been 
almost their monopoly, the education of youth. Latin be- 
came the lingua franca, in which the learned men of all na- 
tions, and whatever their native tongue, could inter commmu-' 
cate and exchange ideas ; and hence, independent of the 
strength and beauty of its literature, it assumed a universal 
superiority. Greek, too, exercised an almopt equal inflaenoej 
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[ partly from the bearing of Plato, .ind tte Alexandrian Schoi 
Tipoti Chriatianity ill the earliest ages of ilie Church, and 
partly from the Bupremacy which Aristotle came to exercise 
over men'a minds j an influence which has continued almost 
down to the present day. We are all the slaves and childi-en 
of custom : we follow in tho footsteps of our forefathers with 
a blind unquestioning faith ; and it ia only lately that we h 
been startled out of our propriety, and have begim to quaj 
tion tho omnipotence of the Classics. 

It is noteworthy that one of the first champions in this 
new Crusade is Mr. Lowe, himself one of the best classical 
Bcholara in England. I regard his admissions and his protest 
as the strongest possible testimony against the worth ofotu- 
present system ; for who is a better judge than he, on the 
one hand ; and who more likely to be prejudiced than himself. 



the other ? I am ! 



that it has been argued that 
Mr. Lowe is a standing refutation of his own doctrine ; for 
the very training he complains of, it is said, that has 
made him the man he is- But lurka herein a double fallacy. 
First, in that no note or account is taken of all that amount 
of learning which he never obtained in his curriculum of 
general education at Winchester or Oxford, but which he had 
to teach himself in his hohdays, or more probably after 
his general education was complete ; all of which goes 
to make bim the man he is : and Becondly, it is a 
petitio pn'.Tbeipii, and begs the very question at issue ; for 
it assumes that no other species of training could have pro- 
duced similar or analogous results. The same argument 
may be applied to myself. Not that I profess to be either a 
very profound or accurate scholar r but few men in India 
have more cause to feel indebted to the Classics than my- 
self. They have been my consolation in times of difficulty 
and distress : they have been and still are my beet recreatitri 
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in my few interstices of leisure ; and the older I grow> ^^H 
more I learn to love tbem, I do not seiik to eliminate tbe^^H 
if we were entirely to give np the atndy of words for tlial^H 
things, we might be guilty of the folly of exchanging- <^H 
old lamps for new, and probably produce a generatioi^H 
Qradgrinds, dry men-of-fact, without a glimmer of aentin^^H 
or feeling. My complaint is that we make too grs|^^| 
sacrifice to the Classics ; that they hold a place in the scbe^H 
of general education out of all proportion to tLeir vall^^| 
and they are taught upon a radically vicious plan. ^^M 

The objects of general education are two fold ; or ratulH 
two of its main objects are these ; first, to impart to students the 
greatest amount of substantive knowledge practicable within 
the limited time allowed us ; and, secondly, to train up the 
intellectual faculties : so to train the judgment, as to make 
it capable of dealing with everything submitted to it ; whe- 
ther to crush a giant fallacy, or descend to the minutest dis- 
criminations in the elucidation of truth- So have I seen a 
Nasmyth hammer on the one hand fashion a pin, on the 
other, shatter into fragments a faulty bar of steel. 



How can it be proved that the Classics afford the best 
means of training the mind, when other means have not 
been tried? I maintain that it can be more efficiently trained 
by the sciences and hterature of modem Europe than those 
of ancient Greece and Rome. The materials of the former 
are far more copious than those of the latter : »nd 
their mastery requires a greater exercise of thought. 
There is much in modem science than ancient Philosophy 
never dreamt of, We prove where they guessed ; Bacon's 
' experiment' has done more in two hundred years than 
Aristotle's ' gyllogism' in two thousand. The circumferenca 
of our knowledge is far wider. Like the dwarf upon tho 
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int'a shoulders, oars is the father outlook ; their aoqiii- 

I eition are onr heirlooms ; we have boiib oa their fonndationsjiJ 
land raised thereon a sDperstractura which is the wonder a 
f admiration of the world. 

If all men were dcBtined for a Ufe of contemplation; if 
we were all devotees of titerature, and students of the close^ 
and the lamp ; if we were all to be like Bayle, or Barton, 
EraamnSj or Grotius, there wonld exist a strong plea f 
demoting the whole, or a great portion of our yonth to the 
stndy of the Clasaica ; but aa this is not the case ; as by far 
the great roajority of men are destined for active professions, 
and youth, are venturing every day more and more beyond 
the pale of civilization, to push their fortunes in the far 
comers of the world ; I bold that if we have two vehicles for 
training the mind, and the one conveys more useful infor- 
mation than the other, reason should prompt us to usa that 
which is more likely to promote a man's wellareaid advance- 
ment in hla actual battle of life- 

Just compare the information which can be imparted 
by the Classics on the one hand, and by modem literature on 
the other, on some out of the many subjects which ought to 
laD within the compass of a liberal education. In geography ; 
the ancient world was but a small part of that with which we 
I' modems are familiar. The Boman Empire was practically 
^^L conterminous with the known world. JJlHrni Tlndc and the 
^^^Pillarg oj Hcrculm viere its bounda- The world was flat, 
^^K spread out like a leaf floating on the waters, something after 
^Hehe fashion of Mefrmtor'a projection ; even so late as the date 
^B«f Colambns, hig followers were a&aid that though they 
might sail away from Spain, they never could return. Con- 
trast this with statistical, political, and pbjHieal geography, 
of which Kdth Johmton'e Atlases are the esponent, such 
I aa modern discovery and science have mado them. Not th| 
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modem geography is not taught ; but that far too miicli time 
is devoted to the ancient. Which is the more useful to 
know ; the divisions of the Peloponese, and the boundaries 
of the Roman and Persian Empires, or the kingdoms of the 
modern world ? Look at astronomy. 

Of what use is the Ptolemaic system, with its cycles and 
its epicycles, and its purely fanciful methods of acounting for 
the motions of the heavenly bodies ; earth central, stationary ; 
the Universe moving around it, compared with modem astrono- 
my which intellect has made almost divine : the Copemican 
system, proved by Galilleo, Kepler, Newton, and Laplace ; the 
skies mapped by the two Herschels, and the wonders of the 
Night observed by hundreds of astronomers from various 
points of the earth^s surface, aU communicating their observa- 
tions in the common cause of science. 

In History, time itself has added volumes; and 
the subject is so large, that it can only be named : 
but to put it epigrammaticaUy, I would rather that 
a man should be acquainted with the fact of the Penin- 
sular than the Pelopncsian war. When I was a boy, I 
remember the way in which history was taught. We had to 
learn the so called ^' characters ^^ of great men ; an exercise 
of the historian^s ingenuity in balancing an antithesis of anta- 
gonistic and contradictory qualities in one and the same in- 
dividual. I remember once taking up a portion of Greek 
History for a prize, when I was a very little boy indeed. 
One of the questions was " Give an account of the battle 4of 
Issus.^^ Six whole dreary pages of Goldsmith's history had I 
to learn by heart, and if a single word, however insignificant, 
was missed, down went a black mark, and away flew the 
chance of a prize. It is fitting that a man should have a 
general knowledge of Alexander's battles j but of what 
earthly use was it to learn by rote every manceuvre of a 
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particular fight? Even if we had been alumni of a Military 
Academy, this was not an intelligent mode of teaching ; but 
just conceive the utter waste of time and labour that it was 
in my case. How much better might those hours have been 
spent in learning the rudiments of Botany^ or Chemistry^ or 
Geology ? In Physical and Natural Philosophy, we enter on 
a new world. What are thd triflings of Aristotle and Pliny 
and Galen, compared with the Animal Kingdom of Cuvier, 
the Botany of Linnaeus, the Comparative Anatomy of 
Owen; the discoveries of Watt, and Stephenson, and 
Faraday ? What shall we say of electricity and photography ; 
what of the wonders of the telescope and microscope ? 

Yet all these are all but excluded by our wrong-headed 
devotion to the Classics. 

Other sciences are entirely of modern growth, of which 
there is scarcely a vestige in ancient literature. I will but 
point to a few ; Geology, Chemistry, Political Economy, In- 
ternational Law : all important ; all fit subjects for a complete- 
ly liberal education ; all likely to be of use, especially to men 
whose lot is cast in a foreign land, and who are thrown much 
on their own resources. In art ; it may bo a heresy to say 
that Homer is not the greatest of the Poets. But I think 
we have a poet of our own, who, whether we look at his love 
of nature, his knowledge of the human heart, the fire of his 
imagination, the beauty of his imagery, the sweetness and 
majesty of his verse, may claim the first place, I speak of 
cdurse of Shakespeare : and his works, and those of Milton, 
Dante, and Tasso, are in my opinion equal to anything in the 
whole of Greek Epic and Dramatic poetry. In Lyric poetry 
we have not touched the ancients ; in Didactic, wo are their 
equals. In Painting, I think we have out-reached them. The 
master-pieces of Grecian painting have perished, and we h9,ve 
therefore scarcely any means of comparison ; but many of 
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our modem painters could imitate the foam upon the horse's 
nostrils ; the grapes at which the birds peck : the steed at 
which another neighs, the curtain that is mistaken for real 
drapery : but though the pictures of Zeuxis and Apelles 
have perished, we have remains of Roman painting; the 
Romans, it is to bo remembered, had the Greek masters 
before them ; and it seems to me that they knew but little 
of perspective ; little of the effect of light and shade : their 
figm'es stand in the air like the figures of the Egyptians 
and Chinese : their surfaces are flat, their outlines are hard; 
they want the charm, the grace, the nature of the modem 
school. I question if they ever produced anything that 
could bear comparison with the Transfiguration in tho 
Vatican, or the Last Judgment in tho Sistine Chapel. In 
landscape they could not touch us, for the ancients had not 
our love of nature. Not to speak of Nicholas Poussin^ 
Claude Lorraine, and Salvator Rosa, what did they know of 
such beauties as Ruskin discovers in the pictures of Turner ; 
what of the landscape painters of tho present day, who 
imitate nature till their works are almost akin to 
reahty ? In sculptrure alone they are our masters. We 
gaze with admiration on the masterpieces of Michael Angelo; 

his Pieta, his Moses, his Silentiarius, his Night and Morning ; 
but I beUeve that the genius of Greece which gave us the 
beautiful forms of antiquity has fled for ever. But I digress. 
We are not here to discuss questions of art : and to revert ; 
I have assigned my reasons for claiming the first, but npt 
the cmly place for modem knowledge. The very acquisition 
of modem languages is more useful than that of the old. 
The thoughts contained in modem Hterature are more diver- 
sified than those of the ancients. The thoughts of the an- 
cients he open to all in excellent translations, in verse and 
prose, though I am free to admit that much of the strenglih 
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!aiid beauty of the ori^ala must necesaarily evaporate in 
the process of translation. To the diplomatist, the merchant, 
the traveller, a knowledge of French and German would 
prove far more useful than Latin and Greek. Half the 
chann of travel consists in our ability to communioate with 
the inhabitants of the oonntriea through which we pass ; 
xmleaa indeed we go forth in the mere spirit of antiquaries, to 
hold converae, not with the living, but the dead. Charlea the 
Fifth said that a man was just so many times a man as he knew 
languages : and the remark holds good of every department 
of knowledge ; for each opens up a diversified and novel 
view of the power and mercy of our great Creator, to which 
we should otherwise walk blind through life, if our eyes be 
not thus couched and opened. Those who confine their 
attention to the Classics, appear to me to be like those 
tourists who wo see scampering all over the continent, but 
who live and die without any knowledge of the beauties of 
their own native land ; men who are "to be found on all the 
rivers of the world, the Rhine,the Nile, the Ganges ; men 
who are caught by the loud aoonding names of ' Pliarphar 
and Abaua, rivers of Damascus, ' but who know nothing of 
the charms of their own Thames, or Dove, or Wye. 

I have sai d, I would not eliminate the CUtssica ; but make 
them yield the first place in education to modem literature 
and sciences. There would bo ampio time for sufficient ac- 
quisition of Latin and Greek, and also of all the subjects 
w^ch ought to be comprised in a hberal general education, 
at Billy rate of the rudiments of such subjects, if only time 
were properly economized, and languages taught upon a 
rational plan. The time available for education is from 7 to 
21 or 22 — about Itor 15 years. My first complaint is, that 
we begin to teach language at the wrong end ; we invert thj 
natural order of things ; we put tho cart before tba "osse 
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We commence language with grammar, which has to be 
learnt by rote, and sometimes even in a foreign language* 
as was the case with the Eton Latin Grammar, and the ordi- 
nary Greek Grammar. But as if this were not enough, the 
wretched little neophyte in breeches and grammar is har- 
rassed, wearied, disgusted, tormented, by having to learn the 
most wretched gibberish, in the shape of ^Tropria quce maribus,' 
^ As in presenU/ and ^Qitoe genus J It is devoutly to be wished 
that the authors of this rubbish are now suffering something 
like an equivalent for the tortures their ingenuity has inflic- 
ted on countless generations. Language was never formed 
thus. It is picked up, not taught ; wo need only observe the 
process by which infants learn their own tongue to assure us 
of this. At first they master a few words ; then they con- 
struct their httle sentences, faultily enough at star- 
ting, but soon with complete correctness, as unconscious all 
the while of grammar, as Monsieur Jourdain was that he 
had been talking prose all the days of his life. For 
my own part, I can truly affirm that up to the 
present day I have never read a line of English Grammar 
in my life. Language was originally formed as children 
form it. Grammar was an after-thought. In this, as in all other 
cases, the art was perfect before the science was possible. Lan- 
guage was put together synthetically : the grammarians took 
it to pieces, analytically ; they showed the construction of 
sentences; the dependence of one part of a sentence 
upon another ; they laid down their rules ; they col- 
lected their illustrations ; which was all sensible enougn ; 
but why we will provokingly persist in commencing 
instruction at the wrong end, I cannot conceive. If we 
wish to teach a boy French, we send him to a school 
in France, because he wiU there be placed as nearly as 
possible in a position analogous to that in which he first 
acquires his native tongue, Mauvaise honte may restrain him at 
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first ; but necessity soon compels him to exercise his intellect, 
and he picks up French, in an execrable fashion, at first, but 
he soon acquires the facility, the correctness, and the pronun- 
ciation of the playmates with whom he associates. I never 
could understand the reason why this rational plan of 
learning modern languages is not to be applied to 
teaching classics. I am, of course, aware that there exist 
facilities in the one case wich do not in the other. For 
where are the living associates who speak the dead languages ; 
where are the tutors to be found ? But if a start were once 
made, let Tutors and boys bark at each other in the most 
utter dog Latin and Greek, it is a difficulty which will soon 
clear itself ; and I believe our disinclination to change our 
course leads us to exaggerate the difficulty. Old Montaigne 
tells us that it was somewhat after this fashion that he learnt 
his Latin. 

I would have Greek and Latin days on which nothing 
but the language of the day should be spoken. I would 
banish grammar, properly so called, though I would have the 
tutor explain pari passu the grammatical construction 
of the sentences. I believe that this plan is now pursued 
by masters of modem languages to a considerable extent ; 
and only when a fair familiarity with the languages had been 
obtained by the pupil, would I let him learn a technical 
grammar. Then he would have " grammar without tears,^' 
the name of a book I met with the other day ; and what a 
sa^e the title is upon our whole system of teaching ! Then 
grammar would become a source of pleasure to the scholar : 
its meaning would strike him lightning- quick ; its rules 
would never be forgotten ; it would throw a flood of light 
on all he had previously learnt, instead of leading him into 
the palpable obscure and a region of confusion worse 
confounded. 
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Then I would banisli all Greek and Latin versification. 
The amount of time wasted on this useless exercise is Bome- 
thing shocking. I believe that it alone would suffice for 
teaching the rudiments of Geology, Chemistry, Botany^ 
Mineralogy, and the other physical sciences. It is the bed 
of Procrustes, on which the dullest and the prosiest boy is 
stretched on the rack. It pre-supposes in all the possession 
of the rare faculty of Poetry ; the results are contemptibloj 
from the earliest nonsense verses up to the greatest flux and 
facility. The best compositions are little more than a cento 
of classical thoughts and expressions, cribbed, perhaps invo- 
luntarily, from tho ancient authors. Even Vinny Bourne 
himself was not far from this. I was reading the other day 
some elegant Latin Iambics addressed to old Izaak Walton 
by a very elegant contemporary scholar ; and within the 
first dozen lines my ear was offended by the occurrence, three 
times over, of the most palpable catch-words from the Odes 
of Horace. The feeling of classic and modern times is essen- 
tially different, and our best verses can never be much better 
than a mere travestie, parody, or masquerade. Of what use 
is this versification in after life ? Docs one in a million ever 
turn a Greek or Latin verse after he leaves the University J 
Do we teach Italian in this way ? Do we require the scholar 
to compose ItaUan Poetry in the " terza rima^' of Dante, 
the '^ ottava rima,^^ or sonnets after the model of Petrarch? 
Are we not contented with simple prose ? Fancy a Native 
youth compelled to compose poetry in English : blank verse 
on the model of Milton or Shakfespeare ; in the Spenserito 
stanza ; or ballads or lyrics after the fashions of our innume- 
rable fugitive pieces ? We cannot see the beam in our own 
eye, though we are quick enough to discern the mote that is in 
our brother^s. If we substitute others for ourselves, we can 
at once detect the absurdity of our own practise. But al- 
ready there has set in a reaction against this pernicious 
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abase of versification. Dr. Batler, the Head Master of E 
row, lost year abolished Greek and Latin versification in all 
clasaes below the sixth form : and even in the sixth only such 
boya are to pursue versification as show a taste for and deai^ 
it. The example set by Harrow will have to be followed 1 
all the public schools. 

Lastly, I think that a great deal of valuable time ifl. . 
wasted on useless and unprofitable criticism ; in considering 
the "varife lectiones," the glosses, the ponderous guesses of 
the German school, the Greek particle, the digamma, the 
'Elipaes Bos/ the emendations of Bentley, and the like. 
I remem.ber when I went up for my degree at Oxford I took up 
Herodotus. He was always a favorite of mine ; I had read 
him a good deal at school ; and more at Oxford. I was well 
up in the subject, and I thought I could answer any tiucstion, 
that is to say, any rational question, that might be asked. 
Well, I was put on in a chapter about some ants ; and tha 
only qneatiou asked me was, why did the ants travel from 
oast to west ? Was it not monstrons ? Of what uso was all 
my knowledge of the history, the geography, the autiquiti^^ 
of my author ? I believe I was very nearly plucked for 1^^| 
answer I gave, though I still think it was sufficient for ^^| 
chQdish a question. I believe the Examiner thought I waa 
quizzing him, and possibly he was right, when I rephod, that 
I supposed it was becauao they didn't like the aun in their 
eyes. ^H 

Now I have gone at this length into this matter, 4IH 
bdcansB I wish to copy my old friend and preceptor Mr^ 
Lowe ; not because I have taken up a now hobby ; for ao far 
back aa 1856 1 have shadowed out these principles in this 
very place, and elsewhere have always maintained what I 
now preach ; but because I think the time has now arrived, 
when there is a fair chance of a hearing. Ventilation will 
familiarize men'9 minds with the principles, and break do^^H 
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their prejudices. I do not expect to find many agreeing with 
me at present ; and I shall be glad if wliat I have said ahonld 
lead to discussion and even controversy. 

Sydney Smith has inveighed against our practice with 
all his force ; two centuries since Bacon protested against 
the sacrifice of" things" which we were making to the study 
of '^ words.'^ It has taken tho interval to rouse us. Now Mr. 
Lowe has stood forward as the champion of these new ideas^ 
although I don't go his lengths ; Dr. Lyon Playfair has 
insisted on the infusion of new principles with regard to 
instruction in art. Mr. Coleman has, among ourselves^ some- 
what anticipated me in tho observations he lately addressed 
to the meeting at the Doveton College. This train of 
thought is not especially appUcable to this Listitution; here^ 
and indeed in the scheme of our Government education^ we 
have given more room for science and Qiodem literature 
than obtains at home ; because we are not trammelled by any 
worship of tho ancients; but I trust that I may be pardoned 
for having selected this subject. Every thing that concerns 
education is my fair game on these occasions : it is difiScnlt 
to find new matter, after having spoken for fifteen years on 

education : I thought it would be more agreeable to my audi- 
ence to break new ground than to travel again over what 
has been so well beaten ; and I feel assured that whatever 
aficcts the cause of educatioii at homo must have an effect 
upon education here. 

* 
Mark me, it is not my object to lower the standard of 
education. I deny that the application of the principles I ad- 
vocate will lower the standard. On the contrary, I main- 
tain that they will raise it ; and that education thus purified 
and improved will produce stronger and better men, politi- 
cally, intellectually, and socially. 
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I And DOW, Mr. President and Tmsieea, it remains for tj^l 
Ito thank you for tbe compliment you liare paid me in asking 
I me to sit for my picture, and giving it a domicile ia tliis 
Vnoble Hall ; as well as for the handsome terms in which you 
I hare been pleased to speak of my poor services in the canso 
l-of Native education, aad of the Natives in general. Ton have 
I placed me in a very ti-yiug position. I hope I am not a vain 
[ man : I am sure that I am not a proud ; but you have ap- 
t peaJed to my vanity and my pride after a fashion which 
\ renders it very difficult not to be overborne by it. The 
I terms you have used are far beyond anything I deserve : but 
t this I can say, that if the thing were to do over again, I 
I would do it as I did before, without fear on the one hand, oi" 
I the hope or desire of reward on tho other ; for in all that I 
I have done I have boon actuated by two motives only, charity 
and justice ; charity, which made mc dosire that those among 
whom my lot in life was cast should participate in that edu- 
cation which had bestowed such signal benefits on myself; 
justice, because I thought that the Natives of this country had 
a right to social recognition and elevation, and to an increas- 
I ing participation in the administration of the affairs of India, 
1 proprotion as they proved their fitness for higher and higher 
r positions of responsibility, emolument, and honour. What 
wQhave witnessed thia day is a practical z-efutation of those 
I who are pleased to say that the Natives have no feelings of 
gratitude, and that their vocabulary contains no expression 
equivalent to our " Thank you." It will always be a satis- 
Uction to me to hope that when we who aro assembled here 
thia day shall have passed away from the scene, some scholar 
.- of this people who shall then be, in the words of the parcb- 
I ment that lies buried beneath tho foundation stone of this 
I Hall, " educated, free, civilized, and happy, at peace among 
themselves, and with all nations," may point to my portrait 
with the kindly thought in his heart, that this^ too, was q 
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of those who, "when our forefathers first began to stmgggle 
against the darkness of ignorance and the servility of depen- 
dence, stood forward to battle for them and by their side. 

I cannot pass away from this subject without calling the 
attention of this assembly to the picture that hangs opposite 
my own. The cause of native education owes far more to him 
than to me. It was his prudence, his patience, his wisdom 
which fought the long hard battle of secular education, and 
secured its victory. It was he who secured the funds from 
which this institution sprang ; it was he who laid down the 
fundamental rules to which our school owes much of its 
prosperity and success. He gathered around hirn the 
enlightened Natives of the past generation, men who may 
well be regarded as the fathers of education, whose portraits 
are preserved in the same picture ; Eagavah Charry, Veera- 
swamy Iyer, and Seenevassa Pillay, whose portrait also adorns 
the opposite end of the HaU ; a man who was so enlightened 
as to see that the character of the mother lies at the very 
root and foundation of the social state, and who therefore 
devoted a portion of his benevolence to the foundation of 
Female schools. Lot me here invite attention to an admi- 
rable series of lectures which Mr. Norton delivered to in- 
struct the Natives in the principles of the English constitution 
and British Government in India. These lectures were coUectpd 
and published by him in a volume called ^^ Eudimentals.^^ It 
has gone out of print, and never has met with that reception 
which its merits deserve. I thiuk that it ought to be made 
a school book in every school in India ; and indeed that ii 
should form a subject in the examinations in our Universities : 
for it contains the most untechnical and satisfactory explana- 
tion I know, of a subject on which most men are prodigiously 
ignorant, but which every well educated man certainly ought 
to know. I recommend to the consideration of the Trustees 
its introduction as a subject of instruction in this institution. 
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And now I cannot more appropriately conclude, than T3y 
pointing to that other picture which at present completes the 
gallery of our Hall ; the portrait of Patcheappah, our founder, 
from whose benevolence such undreamt — of benefits have 
proceeded ; who is depicted with his hand upon the head of a 
Hindu youth, happily typical, as it appears to me, of the 
blessing he has conferred, and will continue to confer, upon 
rising generation after generation of his fellow countrymen. 



Address on the Twerdy-sixtJi Anniversary 
of Patcheappdh's Institution in the 

year 1869. 

My Lord, — It is very gratifying to mo, and doubtless to 
all in this Hall, to find tliis noble Institution in so sound and 
satisfactory a condition on tliis its six and twentieth anni- 
versary. 

The various Reports which we have heard read, testify- 
to the progress of the pupils, and the efficiency of the teacli- 
ing ; and I beg to tender the best thanks of the trustees to 
the masters, for their faithful discharge of their onerous and 
important duties. 

There are but a few points in the Reports to whicli I 
desire to call particular attention. 

In the first place, it is a most creditable circumstance to 
this Institution, that it should have attained the third highest 
place among the Educational Establishments of this Presi- 
dency, in respect to the number of candidates who have 
passed the Matriculation examination at the Madras Univer- 
sity. 

Mr. Lovery reports that out of 28 boys who went gp, 
18, or 6*4 per cent, passed; 4 being in the 1st class ; and 
one attaining a high place in that class. 

That boy was placed seventh in the first dass : he 
missed the Govemor^s scholarship only by six marks, and 
was unfitted for the other scholarship by his being above the 
age of nineteen. 
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These were mostly boyB wlio have been entirely edua 
ted at Patclieappali'a from their Alphabet upwards. The only 
two Schoola which stand before this Institution are the 
Combaconum and Presidency Collegea. It ia no shame not 
to have equalled these in the race. The Combaconma 
School 15 under one of the most accomplished masters on the 
educational eatabhshment ; and the material, mostly of 
Tanjore Brahmins, on which he haa to work, affords him 
perhaps some vantage ground. That the iVesidency 
College should maintain its place among the first edu- 
cational establishmeuta, ia only what ought to be ex- 
pected and desired ; it can be no just cause of envy on 
ithe part of other Schools. It would indeed be matter a 
iregret if it were otherwise. But I think the Native pubtl 
may justly feel prido and satisfaction at the high place whicff 
this, peculiarly their own institution, has attained and 
maintained among the many Seminaries of the Presidency, 

This 13 the first year in which this Institution '. 
received aaaiataoce from Government. 

1 am very glad to see that the Grant-in-aid has enabled 

the Trustees to make a substantial addition to the : 
of the masters. I have never roissed an opportunity of hcl 
ding up the office of the teacher to the admiration of 1 
public. My own opinion is, that as the character of t 
fnture man and citizen turns npon the education he receives 
while a boy, the office of the school master is second to none 
ill importance ; and that it is deserving of all honour at the 
hands of society ; but it deserves something more than 
grateful acknowledgments and compliment. It is indeed 
something Httle short of a bitter mockery to make such an 
admission, and not hold out emoluments equal to those which 
a man of average abilities and attainments may fairly look ^ 
realizing in other walks of life. "We have no right to e 
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that we can enlist or retain the highest class of minds^ in a 
comparatively underpaid service. And were I composing a 
new Republic, or Utopia, or Oceana, or Atlantis, my school- 
masters should be the best paid officers in the State. I hope 
that we may be able to secure for deserving masters, who have 
spent the best of their days in our service, on salaries whicli 
can admit of their putting but little by, pensions for their 
failing years when they can no longer work. 

Mr. Fowler^s report is in favourable contrast with that 
of last year. He points out some particular blots, to which 
I have no doubt the attention of the Principal and Masters 
will be drawn in the ensuing year. Among others, he noti- 
ces the indifferent writing of many of the scholars. The 

acquisition of a good hand I regard as a matter of first impor- 
tance, though some think it a light matter. There is no diffi- 
culty in the acquisition, and it is becoming to a gentleman to 
write a fair hand. I do not speak of a beautiful, but a legible 
hand. It is surprising, if we look at collections of autographs^ 
to see what excellent hands many of our leading Statesmen 
living and recent, write ; and you may depend upon it, that 
it will be found not only a great comfort and benefit to your- 
selves, but your friends, and all with whom you have to dbr- 
respond. Much more attention is paid to this point than 
was usual a generation or two back. The celebrated convey- 
ancer, Mr. John Bell, was said by his clerk to write three 
different, though certainly not distinct hands ; one which 
Mr. Bell could read, and his clerk could not ; one which his 
clerk could read, and Mr. Bell could not ; and one whifeh 
neither Mr. Bell, nor his clerk, nor anybody else in the whole 
world could read. I must plead guilty to the impeachment my- 
self ; but it is the sense of my own short comings which makes 
me anxious that others should avoid what I often find a terri- 
ble inconvenience. Not that I could not write pretty well 
once ; but the constant necessity of rapid writing and note 
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taking whicli my profeasioa entails, exercises in the course 
of time a very deteriorating effect on one's caligraphy. And 
I never send copy to the Presa without a feeling of commia- 
serittion for the Devil. I fancy if you should hereafter have 
occ^ion to write to the newspapers in an illegible hand, you 
will tear your hair in the morning at the idiot youappear, sim- 
ply through your own fault. It is not a beautifol, but only a 
ieigble hand for which I plead. 

I am happy to find that our benefactor Seenivassa Pillay'a 
girl school ia in a flourishing state. In fact it is so progress- 
ing that we feel justified in keeping a separate anniversary ; 
on a small scale at first, but one which Idoabt not will increase 
in impoi-tance as time goes on. I hope that the Natives are 
themselves beginning to see the grave importance of female 
oducatioa. When once the girla are educated, depend upon 
it, the progeny of the next generation will be of quite a diffe- 
rent class from any that have yet been born ; and the sweet 
influences of home and the happiness and pleasures of 1 
domestic circle will be enhanced and multiplied in a faahioil 
and to an exteub, which can be realized only, not by imagiu 
tion, but by actual experience. I hear that the Maharajah of 
Viaianagram is about to visit ua expressly for the piirpose of 
urging on the cause of Native female education. I hope it 
is true. I am sorry he is not here to-day. The Natives may 
well regard biin as ouo of their most philanthropic benefac- 
tora, if he stimulates an education which lies at the very root 
of the social state. 

Our Principal reports, that he hasestabliahed a Reading 
Room for the meters and senior students ; and it appears to 
have been working well for tho last twelve months. I believe 
that no little difficulty ia experienced in inducing students t* 
read any thing that they do nob consider to have a beariari 
mediate or immediate, upon the examinations ; while the ntba 
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decline of the old Hindoo Reading Room, of which the Libra- 
ry is now in this building, argues that a similar indifference 
to keeping themselves acquainted with passing events and 
the current literature of the day, exists among the older 
educated classes ; who seem to think that when once they have 
realized the object oftheir ambition, by obtaining Government 
employment, or have become absorbed in the avocations of 
actual life, they have no longer any need of keeping up, or 
adding to what they have acquired, or of entering upon &esh 

fields of knowledge. I think this is deeply to be regretted. 

I am not enthusiastic enough to think that the love 
of learning, for its own sweet sake, is a sufficent motive or 
inducement for the education of the masses. It is not so in 
our older civilizations ; it would be Quixotic to expect to find 
it so here : the hope of temporal benefits is the incentive which 
is operating so deeply and widely on the Native mind at the 
present moment, and which causes thousands of candidates to 
offer themselves for our examinations every year. But I wish 
to throw out this piece of caution and advice to my Native 
friends. They are claiming and clamouring for admission to 
the higher offices of the State ; they have only to look about 
them, and to compare their present position and prospect-s 
with what they were twenty years ago, to be satisfied of the 
Government's honest determination to give them a larger 
and larger share in the administration of the country, as 
they prove themselves fit for it. But if they will not help 
themselves, nobody can help them. If they fancy that the 
scanty modicum of knowledge which is all they can obtain 
during the years devoted to their general education is suffi- 
cient provision for all their after life ; if they forget that one 
of the main objects of their general education is, to fit the 
mind to grapple with all the various subjects which may after- 
wards be submitted to it j if they wHl not raise themselves 
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above the grovelling level of business and money-making 
life, and recruit their minds by enlargement of ideas and by 
tlie acquisition of the contemporary thought of the day ; 
they never can hope successfully to compete with the Euro- 
peans : and if they do not fill the higher offices of the State 
as rapidly as they wish, and fancy they deserve, let them 
blame themselves and not their rulers. 

■ 

I do not say that there are not splendid exceptions to 
this general lassitude. 

Let me point out my friend opposite, the learned judge, 
Runganathen Shastry, who, in the midst of his busy and 
active life, has taught himself the French and Latin lan- 
guages, and also is well known to be second to none in his 
enjoyment of the polite literature of the day. 

Let me mention our excellent fellow townsman and 
magistrate, Moothooswamy Iyer, who has never relinquished 
his studies ; and at his age, and while occupying a seat on the 
Bench, has had the moral courage to present himself for ex- 
amination for the B. L. Degree. Rumour speaks of his having 
done excellently well ; and indeed I hear that he has obtained 
a first class. 

If he is nob at the head of the list, he has only been 
beaten by a very few marks by a younger competitor, who, 
it must be remembered, has had the advantage of being able 
to devote his entire time to his studies, while Mootoosawmy has 
had all his magisterial duties to perform, and has only been 
al/Ie to devote his leisure to fitting himself for his examina- 
tion. There have been first class men in the B. L. degree 
before ; but then the standard was two-thirds of the whole 
number of marks ; now it has been raised to three-fourths. 

I believe it is Mootoosawmy lyer^s intention to present 
himself next year for the Degree of M. L.; a task of no mean 
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difficulty : and I have every hope that ho may accomplifih 
tho honour of being the first M. L. in the Madras University. 

Let me urge on you, let me beg you to imitate their 
examples. Throw ofi* indifference and lassitude ; and com- 
bine for mutual improvement, by the study and enjoyment of 
all the best current Uterature of the day. 

The Native gentry have, since we last met, founded and 
opened the Proprietary School, to the purposes of which I 
made allusion at the last Anniversary. Fifty shares of the 
aggregate value of 27,000 rupees have been taken up, of 
which rupees 23,700 have been paid : a capital of 30,000 
rupees will be subscribed before long. The School opened 
with 25 boys on the 15th of January ; its strength is now 
raised to 48, wth a fair prospect of progressive increase. 

I have seen it argued that this school is in the nature 
of a Club, and as such, not entitled to the Grant-in-aid. Tho 
Government has, however, recognised its right to a share in 
the educational funds : and as it appears to me, most cor- 
rectly. The school is certainly exclusive ; but so is every 
school started by Native enterprize. The Government has 
a right to impose what terms it will as a condition on foun- 
ding its own schools ; and to decline to recognise caste or 
other excluding causes. This school is not instituted with 
the object of any pecuniary profit or dividend. The names 
of the Maharajahs of Travancore and Vizianagram, and pi 
Native gentlemen up country, who can derive no personal 
benefit from it, are on the roll of shareholders. It is for the 
education of certain classes certainly ; but it is not the less 
worthy an object of Government assistance ; and if the ex- 
clusion or non-exclusion of certain classes is to be made 
the touch-stone of qualification for receiving assistance, the 
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grant-in-aid will become a dead letter in the case of the 
great majority of the Native schools. 

I should not be surprized if this school were to supply a 
want much felt, by inducing wealthy landholders up country 
to send their sons down here for education to a school wherein 
their sons will not be forced to mingle with those with 
whom they would not mingle or associate in after life. 
There is an Act enabling the Government to bring down to 
the Presidency, for education, the minor children of de- 
ceased guardians placed under the Court of Wards. 
But whether from the difficulty of overcoming the 
disinclinations of the children's relations to their removal, 
or from other causes, the Act has proved a dead letter, and 
I am not aware that there has been any instance of the Act 
having been resorted to. Now I am sure that whenever a 
wealthy heir comes to Madras for his education, what with 
the information he necessarily acquires, what he sees and 
hears around him, his association with the educated members 
of his own countrymen, and educated Europeans, he returns 
to his home, at the end of his curriculum, a new man, the 
centre of a fresh enlightenment, a better landlord, and alive 
to the fact that prosperity has its duties as well as its rights. 

I have great satisfaction in announcing a fact, which 
shows that Patcheappah's example is bearing fruit. It has 
long done so of course in respect to the benefits afforded 
through the education affected by his munificence ; but the 
present fact shows that Native gentlemen are aUve to the 
truth, that the best way of befriending their countrymen, is 
by the dedication of a portion of* their wealth to the 
promotion of education. Ponambala Moodelly, a wealthy 
Native gentleman, who recently died, has bequeathed the 
sum of twenty thousand Rupees to the Trustees, of Patcheap- 
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pah^s cliaritics^ for the promotion of Sanscrit studies and tlie 
performance of charities at Chedumbarum. 

And now I think I have touched on all subjects imme- 
diately connected with this Institution which have occurred 
during the past year, save one, which I approach with 
unfeigned sorrow. You will all feel that I allude to the 
removal from among us of one of our Trustees, the Hon. 
G, Luchmunarasu Chetty . He was for many years one of my 
closest personal friends ; I know of none whose memory I 
more esteem. But it is not of my own personal loss that I 
have now to speak ; it is of the general loss which the 
community has sustained by the death of this great and 
good man. Possessed of excellent abilities, highly educated, 
with a refined taste, and a most powerful judgment, 
he was the best type of a true patriot; not a noisy " 
demagogue, but one who appealed only to the legal 
peaceable weapons of reason ; he years ago dedicated his 
talents and his fortune to the service of his countrymen, at a 
time when the task was far more difficult, if not dangerous, 
than what it is to day. It required no small courage for a 
Native to start and sustain a journal devoted to the 
interests of Native society. It caused him far more evil than 
good report. He sacrificed a large portion of his patrimony 
in the patriotic object he had in view. No one who remem- 
bers the Crescent will deny that it was written with much 
force of argument and close logical reasoning : and that its 
temper was generally, calm and dignified. That it did mndh 
towards bringing about a recognition of the social and 
political rights of the Natives, I cannot doubt. When he 
was nominated by the Government to the honorable post of a 
member of the Legislative Council, every one felt, whatever 
might be the divisions between this and that section of 
Native society, that he was the best representative man who 
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coTild have teen selected. A retiring daposition perLapl 
somewhat impeded his usefulnesa : but when he died, all felt 
that he had left a void that cannot be supplied. A meeting 
was at once held to consider how honour conid best be 
shown to his memory : and it was determined that a public 
subscription should be raised for the pnrpose of placing his 
piotnre in this Hall, and founding a Sanskrit acholarship in 
his name in the Presidency College. Believe me, in honor- 
ing such a man'a memory, you honour yonraelvea. I do not 
donbt that a large subscription will be forthcoming for 
carrying out these objects. The Maharajah of Travancorej 
the First Prince, and the Dewan, Sir Madhava Eow, whose 
names are ever coupled with all that is enlightened and 
generous, I hear have sent in their aubacriptiona and condo- 
lences. Many Native gentlemen have subscribed ; and 
though we are not so wealthy aa the munificent Native 
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I merchants of Bombay, before ruin overtook their city, ]^^^ 
cannot doubt aa to the success of this proposition to honoif^^^^H 
so greatand good a man. ^^^^H 

I have seen it questioned whether this Hall is a propai^^^^l 
place for our late friend's picture. He was one of ^It^^^^l 
Tmsteea of this Institution, and that alone would make thi^^^ 
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Ha ll the mostfittingplace for the preservation of his likeness. 
Bnt even if he were not, I hope that a sense will grow up 
among the Native public, that this magnificent Hall, peculiarly 
Native as it is, is the properest place for honoring and 
preserving the memories, not only of those immediately 
concerned as Trustees in dispensing Patcheappah's extensive 
[charities, but of all such as have so devoted themselves to 
the real interests of the Natives, as to entStle them to be 
regarded as benefactors by Native society. 

Another point, which however I would merely snggest, 
for the better judgment of the Conmittec, is, whether 
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scholarship- might not better bo founded in this Institution 
than in the Presidency College. I know that the Natives 
hold the Presidency College, in which so many of them have 
been brought up, in high esteem ; and justly so ; that they 
are anxious to see it strengthened ; and would regard with 
jealousy any step which might tend to diminish or detract 
from its position among the educational institutions of the 
Presidency. But yet it seems to me worthy of reconsidera- 
tion whether you might not be dividing the interest of your 
testimonial, instead of intensifying the recollection of our 
friend by uniting in one and the same place, and that the 
most fitting place, both his picture and his scholarship. I 
merely throw this out : I trust I shall not be deemed intrusive 
in so doing. I am quite sure that the Committee will do 
that which is best calculated to accomplish the object which 
the admirers of Lachmanarusu Chetty have in view. 

And now to turn to the general educational facts of the 
past year. First among these necessarily stands the foun- 
dation of our University. I shall not here dilate on the uses, 
scope, or purposes of such an Institution. It is an event on 
which much might be thought, or said, or written. It is 
calculated to fill the mind with the highest hopes and 
aspirations, and an irresistible, though, alas, an impracticable 
desire to peer into the far future, and foresee what its destiny 
may be, when it has already come to be ranked among the 
ancient institutions of the country. Let us, one and all, wish 
it God-speed, in the cause and best interests of humanity. It 
has obtained a " local habitation,^' as well as a name ; a 

great gain, as I have often had occasion to point out, when 
descanting on tldk benefits and advantages of this HalL Nor 
will our University come quite naked into the world. It will 
not be without its endowments. A precedent has been set, 
which I am sure the wealthy nobles, the Eajahs, and Zemin- * 
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dars^ will not be slow to follow ; and I hope that ere the 
last stone of the building be laid, it will be well supplied 
with scholarships. That precedent, the first endowment, was 
announced with such modesty, by the donor, at the ceremony 
of laying the foundation «tone, that few, if any, knew that . 
the first schorlarship was given by the private munificence 
of His Excellency the Governor, the Chancellor ; and I trust 
that he will yet consent to this first scholarship bearing, 
not the name of the Governor's scholarship,«but its far juster, 
more appropriate, and distinctive designation, " The Napier/' 
His Highness the Maharajah of Travancore has munificently 
declared his intention of devoting a sum of 10,000 rupees 
to the institution of another scholarship. Sir Madava Eow 
has instituted an annual prize ; and I believe this is but the 
beginning of what the wisdom and affection of our wealthy 
classes will confer on an institution founded aiinost for tho 
exclusive benefit of their fellow countrymen, and from which 
they have so much to expect. 

There is also on foot a scheme for ornamenting tho 
University with Professorships. As this subject is still under 
consideration, I shall express no opinion upon it, further 
than this, that I for one shall be prepared to aflirm the principle 
that it is expedient to emerge from our present position of 
a mere examining body ; and clothe ourselves with the livmg 
functions of a teaching University, whenever and so soon as 
the proved condition of education shall warrant and justify 
so important a change. 

A disagreeable topic, which I cannot pass over in 
silence, next (ialls for a few words. I speak of a scandalous 
episode at the recent examination ; the dishonest and shameful 
conduct of a candidate for examination, who, by bribery and 
corruption, surreptitiously obtained the examination papers 
before they were given out by the examiner. I have no doubt 
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but that the thesis which your Principal gave out for the 
Essay this year, had in part for its object, to ascertain what 
were your views on this disgraceful affair. I am glad to see 
that it has been characterized as it deserves. 

The culprit has been already punished by the Senate. 
He has been declared incapacitated from tendering" 
himself again for examination. Thus at the very outset of his 
career, he has ruiied his prospects, he has brought down 
shame and sorrow on the head of his worthy and respected 
father, and he has branded himself with a stigma, which will 
stick to him as long as he lives. 

Depend upon it, that even, if the attempt had been 
successful, instead of being detected ; in the long run, it 
would have very little profited the perpetrator. He who 
at the beginning of his career could be guilty of such 
dishonesty, would not be very little likely to withstand the 
temptations sure to beset him in his after career. He could 
not, in spite of himself, stop short, and say, ^ This shall be the 
one dishonest act of my life. All I want is an entry to 
preferment. That once obtained, the whole of my after 
conduct shall be rectitude itself. If I have erred at the 
outset, I wUl atone for my first and only fault, over and over 
again by my whole life.' He would be insensibly but 
irresistibly dragged down the facile slope of destruction, and 
yield to one temptation after another ; till his end, sooner or 
later, would be exposure, infamy, and ruin. He who acts 
thus is a thief. There is scarcely an offence, a crime, or a 
sill, which does not ultimately resolve itself into theft, theft 
from a man's self, his neighbour, or his God. Here, the 
offender has filched from his competitors that fair and equal 
chance, on the faith and pledge of which he and they all 
entered the lists; Let one and all of you learn to think of 
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such conduct with contempt, and shrink from it with horror. 
Let each declare, I will never seek- to slink into office by the 
back-door. I will boldly knock at the front ; and pass over 
the threshold of preferment an honest and an honorable 
man ; or not at all. 

I am afraid that as education has spread, the one object 
which has superseded all others, is that of passing 
successful examinations : that all that does not immediately 
bear upon or tend to this is put aside. I have already cited 
Mr. Lovery's testimony J;o this eJBFect ; and I believe that 
other schoolmasters would add their^s. All are hurrying on to 
this specific goal. Instruction directed to this sole end, and 
. sought for this sole end, may sharpen the intellect; but most 
unquestionably, it narrows , while it sharpens. All the real 
objects of general education ; the creation of independence 

of mind ; the instillation of a love of truth for its own sake : 
the strengthening of the powers of reflecting ; the training 
up the mculty of forming correct judgments, and the like, 
are forgotten in the one great struggle to get into and to 
pass out of the University. No sooner are the subjects of 
examination named, than we are inundated with a flood of 
text-books, more or less ably executed, but the avowed 
object of which is to cram candidates for their examination- 
honours. 

I am aware that cramming, like many other things, has 
its good as well as its bad side. The late Lord Palmerston 
baldly avowed his approval of the system. He said, and truly, 
that it evinced a desire to learn, that it brought up a candidate 
more or less full of his subject, and taught him the value of 
habits of labor. No doubt the more thoroughly a man knows 
his subject, the more cram-full he may be said to be of it, but 
here lurks a fallacy. The metaphor of cramming is taken from 
the process by which we fatten our domestic poultry. But 
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wc do not cram our tui'koys from the egg ; or even when 
they havo ari'ivod at the dignity of polts : wo only com- 
inenco cramming alimentary balls down their throats, shortly 
before Christmas, wh en we have it in mind to fatten, kill, 
and eat them. A man who has obtained a full and deep know- 
ledge of his subject by long, steady, continuous study, is not 
amenable to the charge of, and cannot fairly be said to haye 
been crammed. 

The most oflFensive form of cramming is where an idle 
man or boy puts off all study till the last available moment, 
and then gets what is politely called ^ coached,^ by a tutor 
whose merit consists in knowing what to avoid, as 
much as what to teach ; who teaches hastily, and 
therefore superficially; whose object is to bring up 
the pupil to the examination hour, as a pugilist is 
brought up to the scratch, or a racer to the post ; quite 
careless as to any . lasting benisfit which the pupil is to receive 
from the process. We all know that the pugilist ancfthe race- 
horse, immediately after the event, what is called ^ train off^ ; 
and precisely so it is with mental cramming. 

I do not think that much of this form of cramming ob- 
tains in India. Here, as a rule, boys are industrious enough ; 
and from the outset do all in their power to qualify them- 
selves for passing ; for they smell the carcass afar off ; and 
know that public employ can be got at only through one 
narrow door, at which there is as great a crush, as at 
the door of a theatre on the night of a new play. What 
I object to in these cramming text-books is, that they lead 
boys off from the author to the annotator ; from the study of 
the text-books to that of the crams ; and thus they fall into 
the train of thought and the idiosyncrasies of their guide. 

They learn this or that view of the subject : not the 
many sided aspects in which the original author may, and 
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ought to be looked at. They are spared the labour and the 
invigorating process of research ; they have all cut and dried 
for them. They fancy they have found, what it is truly said 
there is not, the .royal road to learning. No doubt it may be 
urged, that in this country, some such assistance is neces- 
sary, or at least venial ; on the score of the difficulty in obtain- 
ing books. But it is the duty of the masters of the various 
schools in which the candidates are brought up, to teach them 
from the originals themselves, and to place the text before 
their pupils with all such illustrations, explanations, and 
remarks, as may make them qualified for passing a fair ex- 
amination on any paper set by any but a mere crotchetty 

examiner. 

• 

Let me illustrate what I mean. Many years ago, I had 
to examine the High School boys annually in Shakespeare. 
To prepare myself for the task, I of course carefully studied 
the notes in the best editions, and the best criticisms on 
the particular play. Yet I always found the boys at home, 
let me frame my questions from what source I would. Mr. 
Powell was then the teacher of Shakespeare ; and without 
any cram, he had placed his author before the class in all 
the many-sided aspects in which he might be looked at. 
There were no ^ crams' in those days. It was before the 
era of crams ; and it affords precisely an example of the way 
in which I think boys ought to be taught by their masters. 

Some steps are absolutely necessary as a counter-check 
to this tendency to superficial cramjning : and I am happy 
to think that the Senate of the University, alive to this, has 
determined on instituting viva voce examinations, to supple- 
ment that by written papers ; awarding specific marks for 
the results. A boy may escape detection as to his depth of 
knowledge in his written papers. He may give perfect an- 
swers, if he is lucky enough to meet with questions as to 
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which he has been crammed : but with an examiner, who 
himself knows his subject thoroughly, I defy a boy not to be 
thoroughly sifted and unmasked in half an hour, or may be 
less, by a judicious viva voce cross ex-amination. 

I have heard it said that the scheme cannot be carried 
out : that no examiner will undertake the task, that time 
cannot be found for it ; and the like. My answer is, that it 
is simply a question of time and money. The examiners 
must be more highly paid for their extra-work ; and longer 
time must be given for the examinations. It would bo a very 
mistaken economy which would refuse the one or the other. 

Another check is to be found in choosing the passages 
for paraphrasing, from books not named ; and if these checks 
should not succeed, there remains for consideration the insti- 
tution of an eflfectual remedy, that of altering the system 
from examination in books specified, to an examination in 
authors not named ; though such a change would of course 
require the deepest consideration. 

One other matter, it may seem of less importance, I 
would desire to notice is the re-publication rather than th^ 
second edition of Mr. George Norton^s Rudimentals. I trust 
that this most useful book may become a text-book in this 
and in all schools, and in all examinations, at least in Arts 
and Laws. Ifc treats of a subject which it behoves every 
man to know generally ; the prinpiples of the constitution 
and the laws under which he lives. It is dealt with in the 
most untechnical and the simplest manner, by one who was 
a thorough master of his subject, and whose sole aim it was 
to make it intelligible to the Natives. It is a subject 
scarcely touched upon, even in the most polite and liberal 
education. But that is no reason why we should not 
introduce it into our curriculum here : how small a part of 
that which ought to enter into a liberal course of education. 
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really is even tabulated in our best programmes of instruc- 
tion. 

• 

I should like, if time permitted it, to have enlarged upon 
this topic which I handled last year ; and to have shown how 
much time is wasted by our too exclusive attention to the 
Classics, and by our faulty methods of instruction — ^by 
grammar, versification, and repetition — and to have sub- 
mitted a scheme, showing how much might really be 
taught by a proper re-organization of our time. These 
ideas having germinated afresh at home. I say afresh ; 
Mill, Lowe, Farrar, Playfair, and other who are now 
inveighing against the aU but exclusive usurpation by 
the Classics of the whole dominion of education, may be 
called reformers, but not innovators. Deeply rooted ideas, 
habits, and customs, which have grown up from the revival 
of learning in the middle ages, are not to be eradicated in 
a day ; or even in a century. I should hke to have shown 
you what Wolsey and old Boge)' Ascharrhy that most sensible 
of schoolmasters, and of writers on scholastic method ; what 
Milton and Locke and Montaigne ; what Commennins and 
RovsseaUy what Basedew and Pestalozzi have said and taught 
on the subject; for you would then have seen that all that 
is being urged now, is but a repetition and a rechauffee of 
their old arguments ; and if the matter is to be urged only by 
speechifying and writing, another century may yet elapse 
before a change in public opinion shall be so far advanced, 
ag to eventuate in action. The proper course, if men are in 
earnest, is to act, and not to talk. I am of the school of 
the old woman, who only said ^ do it, do it, do it -/ and 
were I at home, so deeply do I feel the necessity of a change 
of sytsem, so certain am I of its results, that I would put 
myself, if not at the head of a movement, at any rate in 
connexion with those better able than myself to direct such 
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a movement — to establish a College on the principles wa 
advocate. I am sure multitudes of fathers would be only too 
glad to avail themselves of it ; and theory once reduced to 
practice, I should have no fear of the results in working a 
reformation or a revolution in our present miserable 
system of education. 

Hero we are not tied down and wedded to, and tram- 
melled by the Classics : though I think we devote too much 
time to language and mathematics, and that this will have to 
bo altered. I am sure that we could easily find room and 
time for such a fundamentally important work as that em- 
braced in these Rudimentals. 

It makes mc angry when I hear it said we have no time 

to do more than we do at present ; this dilatory plea, as 

Bentham would call it. In the language of the fine old song, 

" If a man were secure 
That his life would endure 

As of old, for a thousand long years, 
What things he might know, 
What deeds he might do, 

And all without trouble or care." 

But ^ out of the threescore years and ten now granted to 
man, how much is thrown away even out of the little space 
available for general education. 

Taking from 8 to 21 as the ordinary time for a liberal 
education, we have 14 years. Deduct 6 weeks for holidays 
at midsummer, 4 at Christmas, and 2 at Easter, our year is 
reduced to 40 weeks. Taking out Sundays and 2 half hoU- 
days, our weeks consist but of 5 days. If wo give 4 hours 
for work in school, and 4 for out of school— as much as is 
good for any boy— be his brains what they may— we have 
1,640 hours a year, or 22,860 hours in all, for education— or 
about 160 hours a month ; not counting such parts of educa- 



^tion as may be carried on in the holidays and in playtime ; 
racli as riding, gymnastica, fenciugj music, dancing, 
jwhat are commonly called the acconapliahinents. 

Now, if this time were properly allotted and re-a 

and subjects taught by a proper method, I think it will be 

apparent that much more might be, and ought to be, taught, 

I both here and at home, than is, or ia attempted. I hav© 

I'iere a scheme of the subject of human knowledge, which 

"maybe tabulated on varions logical principles, a glance at 

which suffices to show how very small, fractional, and ii 

deed infinitesimal a part, out of the whole, is provided for, j 

what we attempt, or even profess to teach. At all oventa 

Mm not now asking for any radical change. I crave only o 

ilittle comer may be fonnd for the Uudimentals. 

So important do I consider their study, that if , as I 

3tope, and have long hoped, to be able, before I leave this 

mtry, to establish a Prizo in this Institution, if I may be 

■permitted by the rulea to do bo, I should wish it to bo given 

r the best essay on a thesis annually chosen from tVa 

Book, on a political, historical, or legal subject. 

I beg to thank you for the patience with wiiicb i 
■have listened to my somewhat pv"* •""■l^'^"" l'n»-i'if-i 
duty on this day will bo concludtil. 
caatomary^ to havo a fateful (■■ < ■ 



Address on the Twenty-seventh Annivet' 
sary of Patcheappah' s Institution in 

the year 1870. 

My Loed, Trustees/ and Gentlemen, — The Eeports 
whiclL we have heard are satisfactory, and they contain 
little on which it is necessary for me to comment. The 
boys have been regular in their attendance, and attentive to 
their studies, while the masters have received the thanks of 
the Trustees for the way in which they have discharged their. 
duties. 

In glancing at the educational events of the past year, 
I would first of aU mention that the Proprietary School, of 
which ' I spoke at our last anniversary, has become an ac- 
complished fact : it now numbers eighty scholars ; and as 
its advantages become better known to those higher classes 
for whoso benefit the institution was founded, I feel certain 
that they will avail themselves of it much more largely. 

During the past year wo held our first anniversary of 
the girPs schools affiliated with this institution. You, Lady 
Napier, were kind^enough to honour us with your presence , 
and I know that I am but expressing the sentiments of the 
Trustees, when I say that as they could have had no iqore 
satisfactory sanction of their past labours, so nothing will 
prove a greater incentive to them to persevere in improving 
these schools, than the hope of your conferring a similar 
sanction in the coming year. I will not repeat what I said 
on that occasion ; farther than to remark that the education 
of a people can only be said to be half completej till 
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the women are educated as well as the men. The cha- 
racter of the mother lies at the root of all society, and so im- 
presses itself on the child, . that all the good, be it great or 
little, that we individually possess, may in the main be 
traced home to the teachings we receive at our mother^s 
knee. The education of the men of a nation necessitates 
that of the women ; for in the words of the poet. 



The woman^s cause is man's : they rise and fall 
Together ; dwarfed or god-like ; bond or free. ^' 



Gentlemen, I invite your attention to the two new por" 
traits which now adorn this Hall. With respect to that of 
the Honorable Lutchmanarasu Chetty, in the words of the 
Report, I feel that it is superfluous to speak. At the same 
time, I cannot help stating that I hold in my hand a copy 
of a letter from one Native to another, speaking of him in 
the very highest terms, as the originator of enquiry into 
almost every abuse and defect which formerly marked the 
administration of this country ; a letter which is above all 

I 

suspicion, as it shows in what estimation the Natives them- 
selves hold his memory. I have no time to read it to you ; I 
must content myself with observing that he was a zealous 
and honest Eeformer, and that he backed his convictions by 
putting his hand into his pocket in their support. He found- 
ed the Crescent^ a journal which, under the able Mr. Har- 
ley, for years advocated the Native cause. In this under- 
taking Lutchmanarasu Chetty sunk a very considerable 
po/tion of his fortunes ; in 1852, at the renewal of the Char- 
ter, he drew up that Native Petition, which was assailed at 
time as a tissue of mis-stateijients, but which certainly con- 
tributed very largely to those numerous enquiries into 
the practice of torture, over-assessment, and the like, 
which shortly followed ; while the general respect in which 
he was held by the Government during the latter 
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portion of his life, proves that the part ho played in his 
earlier political career was truthful and sincere. He received 
at the hands of tho Queen the honour of a Companionship of 
the Star of India, and when he was selected by the Government 
as a member of the Legislative Council, all sections of Native 
Society unanimously felt that he was the best representative 
of native opinion. Ho was snatched away, just when he 
was likely to have become most useful. He was so singularly 
modest and retiring, that these qualities somewhat perhaps 
oven impaired his utility to the Public. He was a man of 
the keenest intellect and of tho most kindly disposition. 
He was a staunch supporter of the cause of education : all 
admit that the void his loss has caused cannot be supplied. 
It is a melancholy gratification to see what an excellent portrait 
we have, whereby to remember him. It was drawn after 
his death, from a photograph, and hints and materials sup- 
plied by his friends, circumstances which make the work of 
the artist, Mr. Fonceca, so much tho more creditable and 
meritorious. 

As to Jeyaram Chetty, the admission of his portrait 
stands upon another ground, and as objections have been raised 
to the decision of the Trustees in this matter, I would beg 
to oflFer a few words of explanation. Jeyaram Chetty was for 
ten years an active member of the body of Trustees; though 
it is very far from the wish of the Trustees to make this Hall 
a mere gallery of the portraits of deceased Trustees ; still 
it is a circumstance to bo considered. He was also engaged 
in the cause of education in other institutions. But Yibst 
gave the casting measure in his favour was the fact that his 
friends and admirers have mad^a subscription which they are 
handing over to the Trustees for the purpose of founding a 
prize or scholarship in Jeyaram Chetty^s name. The time 
may come, I hope it will, when the struggle to secure a place 
for a man^e portrait in this Hall, will render it a matter of 
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greater difficulty than it is now ; but for the present, and 
looking at all the circumstances of the case, it certainly ap- 
pears to me that the Trustees have ample justification for the 
course they have pursued. 

There are some few other events which I can only name,* 
lest I should be taken to have forgotten them, though each 
might well form the subject of a separate address, such as the 
opening of the Presidency College ; and the temporary 
suspension of the Madras University building, owing to the 
financial crisis. There is, also, a Bill before your Lordship^s 
Government, which, if it should be permitted to become Law, 
will, among other results, secure the education of the masses. 
I rejoice at this ; and I mention it, lest there should be any 
misapprehension as to the opinions which I and others who 
have advocated taking up the education of the higher and 
leisure classes,hold respecting the education of the lower orders. 
We have always maintained that the hght of education must 
permeate down and from above ; but we have never contem- 
plated that the education of the lower classes should be sus- 
pended or held in abeyance, till this result was achieved. On 
the contrary, we have ever maintained that the education of 
the lower orders ought to proceed jpari jpassu with that of the 
higher ; and we have regretted to perceive how little has been 
done in this direction during the last five and twenty years. 
At times there has been a spasmodic, isolated effort ; but 
hitherto all has failed, and it has now come to this ; that if this 
great measure is to be carried forward, as it is hopeless 
longer to expect that it can be done by any voluntary effort, 
resource must be had to compulsion. 

Having to speak year after year on the subject of edu- 
cation, and for many consecutive - years, I have for a long 
time past thought it best to select some particular educational 
topic for a few words of advice, rather than to run the risk, 
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indeed tlio certainty of wearisome repetition, by indulging in 
declamation in favor of the general object and benefits of 
education. I have determined on tho present occasion to 
select the cultivation of literary taste and style, and I will 
tell you why, by and bye. 

I have been led to this selection by having very recently 
had my attention called to a very remarkable piece of com- 
position, which, however, is perhaps hardly more bombastic, 
nonsensical, or ill-expressed than many other compositions, 
letters, petitions, and the like, which I have received from 
the so-called educated youth of the present rising generation ; 
and this has set me a thinking on the outcome of our edu- 
cational labours. 

Now first, as to Taste : you all know what the bodily 
sense of Taste is ; that which leads you to prefer this or 
that particular kind of food or drink to any other. As a 
general rule, all men are born pretty nearly equal with res- 
pect to this sense, though, no doubt, here and there, we 
come across an exception, in which the sense is more than 
usually acute. Bat this is quite certain, that the ordinary sense 
may be cultivated, till, whatever its original character, it 
becomes an instrument of exceeding dehcacy and discrimi- 
nation ; so that this man is able to determine between vin- 
tages of difierent localities and years, by merely rinsing his 
mouth out with a little claret ; and that, to tell within a far- 
thing per pound, the value of any particular description 
of tea. • 

Now this word Taste has been transferred metaphori- 
cally from the body to the mind ; and though there, no doubt^ 
exist by nature, and from birth, difierent degrees of tliis 
mental faculty, just as there are difierent strengths of me- 
mory, it is no less true of mental than bodily taste, that it 
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is capable of a very high degree of cultivation; and I think 
there is probably no man who has continued his literary 
pursuits through life, but must have been struck with the 
changes which have taken place in his own taste from time 
to time. Certain books are so intrinsically grand and beau- 
tiful, from our first acquaintance with them, that taste per- 
haps never wavers with respect to them ; such are the 
English Bible and Shakspeare. There are others, very grand 
also, which perhaps fail in early youth to interest, but which 
when once they come to be liked, never loose their hold 
upon the * aflfections. Such are Dante, Milton, and Homer. 
But there is a host of other authors, as to whom our 
taste frequently changes. Some strike our fancy in early 
youth, and even carry us entirely out of ourselves, and 
away with them, which fall upon us as very flat, weary, 
and unprofitable if by any chance we come across them 

in after-life. Such are the generality of novels, full of 
exciting adventures. The Biishrcmgei's, Captain Mayne 
Read^s Novels, and somewhat further on in youth, what are 
called sensational novels ; though I must place Robinson 
Crusoe on a pedestal by himself, and except the Arabian 
Nights, and some, nay, many old fairy tales, which, when 
we read them to our children, though they have lost for 
.us their magic, still retain the freshness, the charm, and the 
fragrance of early youth. But it is in early life that wo 
are most likely to be captivated by trash, and to feel a 
dislike for what is sound. We tempt children with sweets, 
as Horace says — 

^ Fu&i^is dant ctmstula blandi 

Doctores.' • 

There is not much room or time for forming the taste, 

while general education is going on, though something may 

doubtless be effected by judicious teachers in the way of 

hint^ sugestion, unobtrusive direction ; and one of the most 
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legitimate objects of general education is to imbue youth 
with a love of Literature. But it is in after-life, when your 
general education is finished, that the real cultivation of 
literary taste has to be prosecuted ; and it is just here that 
your difficulties begin ; for who is to assist you ? True, a 
man, here and there, may grope out his own way ; but how 
much time, how much labour, is unprofitably thrown 
away, for want of some one to advize, to warn, to guide, and 
to befriend him ? Yet who is there to act this part by you ? 
Few among yourselves, I fear, are equal to the task ; no one, 
that I know of, has put himself forward in the van -to take 
the load ; the few attempts at Native literary societies have 
failed. Nor is there much hope, at present, of any among- 
the European community taking this great work of lov© 
and charity — for such it is — in hand. Your social habits 
and ours are still so distinct, that, in this Presidency, there 
is a wide gulf to be bridged before European and 
Native Society can freely mingle. • In Calcutta and Bombay, 
with its enlightened Parsee Society, the case, I believe, is 
different. 

But I am speaking of Madras, and to Madras. What 
then is to be done ? The best plan that suggests itself 
to me is, co-operation among the Natives themselves ; 
especially if they can interest some English gentleman or 
gentlemen to assist them, not in the way of set formal 
lectures, but by a little kindly literary intercourse and advice. 
I believe that those beauties of hterature, and special pas- 
sages most cling to our memories, which have been first 
pointed out to us by others. I know it has been so with 

myself. * 

But what is that literature with respect to which, 
it is worth your while to cultivate your taste ? There are 
books and books. Some are written for special technical 
jjurposes, such as treatises qq this or that art or science, or 
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for our guidance in this or that particular profession or 
walk in life. These are useful, indeed necessary and 
indispensable, no doubt, for practical life. They are books of 
information. But they are not literature in the broad 
catholic sense in which I wish you to understand the term. 
Some books are read to talk about, some for amusementj 
some for profit. But that literature which is worth study- 
ing for its own sake, is that which speaks from man to mauj 
and from heart to heart ; which gives power rather than 
knowledge; which leads to the form6.tion of individual 
character; which builds up the surest fortress against 
extrinsic circumstances, and gives us the safest aegis against 
the ^ slings and afrows of outrageous fortune^ ; which offers us, 
as each occasion of necessity arises, unfailing sources of for- 
titude, or consolation, or delight : and which enlarges, and 
redounds to the happiness of mankind. All this has been 
well remarked in the address which twenty years ago my 
predecessor, friend, and namesake, Mr. Norton, delivered 
in this place, on the occasion of the opening of this Hall ; 
an address which I often read, and with ever increasing 
admiration. The range of Literature is vast, it stretches 
back to the earliest antiquity; it embraces Poetry, Philosphy, 
History, Criticism ; it is a labyrinth through which one may 
well sigh for a clue. True taste is as catholic as the litera- 
ture on which it is exercised. That which distinguishes 
it from false taste is its universality. It knows no 
partialities and no antipathies. It has no fi Tmiln'n 
fastidiousness. I cannot better describe it to you than in 
the words of Ruskin, one of the most original, thoughtful, 
suggestive, and brilliant writers of the day. '^ Our purity of 
taste/' he writes ^^sbesttestedby its universaUty,for if we can 
only admit this thing or that, we may be sure that our cause 
for liking is of afinite andfalse nature. But if we can perceive 
beauty in every thing of God's doing, we may agcee thai^'^^^ 
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have readied the true perception of it3 nniverasal law. 
Hence false taste may be known by ita faafcidiousness, by its 
aemanda of pomp, eplendonr, and unnsual combination, by 
its enjoyment only of particular stylca and modes of things, 
and by its pride also ; for it i3 for ever meddling, mending, 
accumulating, and self-esulting ; ita eye is always npon itself, 
and it tests all things around it by the way they fit it. But 
true taste ia for ever growing, learning, reading, worshipping, 
laying its hand upon its mouth because it ia aatoniahed, 
casting ita shoes from off ita feet bocauao it finds all ground 
holy, lamenting over itaelf, and testing itself, by the way 
it fits things." 

There is this difference between ancient, and modem, 
or rather contemporary literature. The latter ia always in 
a fitate of what Darwin would call the atrnggle for life. 
No one can foretell what will survive, and what will perish. 
Hundreds of reputations, which in their day have been 
thought to be the sure heirs of immortality, have periahed 
utterly. Were I to catalogue even a few for you, probably 
you would stare at never having heard of them before. We 
are dazzled by the glitter that is before our eyes. Who reads 
Churchill Dow-a-days ? The glare of Byron has paled and half 
faded away. Wo must leave it to another age to decide 
whether Thackeray and Dickons shall take rank with Fielding 
Bud Smollett. But in older, and especially in ancient litera- 
ture, all passion has long since burnt out : what was worth- 
less has pMsod into obhvion, only that which was worthy to 
live has achieved its immortahty ; each classic author stands 
out like a statue- The direction of true taste then is far 
easier with respect to the latter than the former ; yet if we 
can only lay aside prejudice and passion, it will be probably 
found that the same principles of judgment prevail in thi 
aa in the other. 
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rin our reading, we shall find each good author charac- 
terized by liia own particular style. What, for iustance can 
be more different than the atylea'of Bolingbroke, Johnson, 
and Cobbett ? Yet each is excellent in ita own way- In 
poetry what more different than the styles of Pope, Words- 
worth, and Crabbe ? You are not therefore to have your 
preferences, and your exclusions ; but to study all, to learn to 
discriminate between, and appreciate their beauties and ex- 
ceUencies. 

It behoves you to seek to cnlitvate your taste not only with 
aspect to what you read, but what you write. Many booka 
and essays' and lectures, have been written on style. One 
etyle of writing, and I would add of speaking, may be best 
adapted for one subject, and another for another. Concise- 
ss may suit this, and difTuseness that. But be the style 
what it may, its first necessity is perspicuity, ita very last, 
ornament or grace. Yet it is to this that oriental exagge- 
ration and the Asiatic losa of imagery, undirected by a chas- 
tened taste, gives the first place, as any one who is accusto- 
med to receive letters and petitions from the so-called educa- 
ted classes, cannot feil to perceive. You no doubt labour 
here too under special difficulties : for you write and apeak 
merely what may be called book-English, as opposed to 
conversational ; a thorough facility in and mastery over which 
can only be attained by that practical, constant, converaatioa 
with your English coutemporariea, which your social habita 
at present forbids. Hence arises much of your stilted and 
I inflated style. If only you would strive to substitute ppr- 
apicuity for grace, how great would bo your gain, to say 

t nothing of that of your readers I If you would prune your 
exercises of all, or all but all your adjectives, you would find 
your meaning made much more plain : but the great secret 
of perspicuity is, that you should [yourself understand that 
which you wish to make others understand : in. othst -wMfe. , 
that jou Bioald be maaters of jqui ao\>\«,\i» "Vd. S3«>»'s;gg»g«- 
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cuity dependB less upon a critical knowledge of language 
and style, than upon intimate familiarity with the subject 
matter about which we write or speak. This may be illus- 
trated by a homely instance. The unlettered, ungrammati- 
cal description of a machine, by an artizan, who is familiar 
with its construction and its daily )ise, is sure to be far more 
perspicuous, than the explanationof one who possesses a merely 
theoretic knowledge, however graceful or grandiloquent 
he may be. The truth is that knowledge is the secret of 
perspicuity, and as Horace has put it : ^ Scribendirecte sapere 
est et princvpium et fons.^ Never use two words for what can be 
adequately expressed by one. Circumlocution, however, is 
not confined to private correspondence. It is the bane of 
official life, and perhaps especially of Indian official life. 
' Minutes' might often more properly be called ^ Hours' or 
' Weeks' ; and I remember a high official, who being a mem- 
ber of the Ennore Club, once wrote a Minute of one hundred 
and eighty two paras on a mutton chop ! I would 
put all those afflicted with this flux of words, this 
cacoethes scribendi^ on a strong purgative drastic course 
of Telegraph, making the patients of course pay for 
their own messages, or medicines. It is astonishing 
how this improves one's style in point of compression and 
conciseness : nor under such a course is there any fear, at 
least after a few doses, of falling into the Charybdis of ob- 
scurity, while seeking to avoid the Scylla of diffiisiveness. • 
It is as necessary to guard against the one as the other. No 
fear lest ^ brevis esse laboro, obscurusfioj One word m(^« 
Do not fall into the too common mistake of endeavouring to 
form your style on this or that particular author. Study all ; 
but make yourself masters of your subject substantively, 
and then just express what you have to say in the way that 
naturally occurs to you. Thus you will form youi'own style. 
Imitation never succeeds. It was formerly very miich the 

fashdou to BipQ the style o{ Doc\iox SoVm&Qux ^aAu^ ^l<im 
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succeeded in copying his ronnded and flowing periods ; but 
as they wanted the stuff of the heroic Doctor, their compo- 
sitions were little better than parodies and travesties of the 
great moralist. 

Time forbids me to dilate farther on this interesting sub- 
ject, on which volumes might be written, and I now ask you, 
what I promised to tell you — why have I selected this sub- 
ject to day ? 

For two reasons : first, because I consider it absolutely 
indispensable to warn and to entreat the youthflil who are 
launching out into the various actual businesses of life, to 
keep their hearts and minds open to all the sweet influences 
of literature, in its proper and largest sense. All special pro- 
fessions, those of the Divine, the Lawyer, the Merchant, 
have a tendency to narrow the sympathies, however they 
may sharpen the understanding. The antidote to this sad 
consinnmation is to be foundin the expansive tendency of litera- 
ture. This necessity has been well expressed by that thoughtful 
and delightful essay writer, the author of" Friends in Coun- 
cil.'* '' There is,'^ he writes, " a very refined use which 
reading is put to ; namely, to counteract the particular evils 
and temptations of our callings, the original imperfections 
of our characters, the tendencies of our age, or of our own time 
of life. Those, for instance, who are versed in dull, crabbed 

work all day, of a kind which is always exercising the logi- 
cal faculty, and demanding minute, not to say, vexatious, 
criticism, would, during their leisure, do wisely to expatiate 
in writings of a large and imaginative nature. These, how- 
ever, are often the persons who particularlarly avoid poetry 
and works of imagination, whereas they ought to cultivate 
them most. For it should be one of the frequent objects of 
every man who cares for the culture of his whole being, to 
give some exercise to those faculties which are not demanded 
by his daily occupations and not encouraged by hia di&^<^^\.- 
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After you have graduated in this Univeraity, there re- 
mains another, the beat and truest University, which all may 
enter, and of which all may confcinne life-long members ; 
the University of Books, What oral teaching was in the 
days of Abelard, drawing thousands to a University, printing 
has transferred to Books. Let me invite you, then, one and 
all, to matriculate and continue your studies through hfe in 
the University of Books, the great foundation in the Ee- 
public of Letters. 

Bat there is a second, and with me, my principal, and 
a far more cogent reason for speaking as I have to-day. lb 
is because the cultivation of taste and style reC[uirea to bo 
carried on after your general education has been brought to 
a close : and because I see, or fancy I see, a growing disin- 
clination on the part of those who have paased through their 
Bchool and college career, to carry forward their self-educa- 
tion. 

' I do not say that I am diaconraged ; but I most candid- 

ly confess that I am disappointed by the present ttchieTed 
results of our system of general education. To labour and 
succeed is a great thing ; but to labour and be patient is a 
greater ; and nothing is more vulgar than to be disconcerted, 
and still more, to throw up our labours if they do not obtain 
the immediate results and rewards which we contemplated. 
Perhaps, we are but passing through a phase of national 
education which is necessary and unavoidable, the evils of 
which time itself will rectil'y ; but there is abroad a taste, I 
will not aay, to be wise ; but a universal rush to obtain 
those distinctive badges and insignia of a proficiency which 
entitles the possessor to G-ovemment employment. This is tba 
main end and object of those who fill our schools and crowd 
our examination tables ; all instruction tends to this end. 
Schools vie with each other in striving which shall turn out 
the highest number of 8acoeisa£\il can^^'tea Iqt: U2S.-Kvi'iifl<- 
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fcion, and Degrees of F. A. and B. A. Their reputation 
fluctuates with this. It is instraction, not odneatioQ that ia 
going on throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
Inslrwo, Infornw are our verba — not Educo. The great ob- 
ject of education — bringing out the qualities of the pnpU by 
evolntion, — has come to be forgotten in the all-absorbing 
desire to pass, and fit to pass, a Buccesaful scries of exami- 
natioas- Hence general education has degenerated, or is 
fast degenerating into special cramming. True it is that 
inatruction is carried to a further point now than formerly— ' 
that testa and standards are higher ; examinations stiff- 
er ; bat I do not see among the rising generation many, or 
but few men of a similar quality to the old High School Pro- 
ficients, who had more time for general study, and thought- 
fnl reflection, which is to study, what digestion is to eating, 
before tho present unhealthy spirit of emulation had seized 
npon all classes. We have lost in depth what we have 
gained in breadth. Cramming consists in teaching, only or 
principally, those special subjects which are propounded for 
examination ; and, carried to its extreme, in preparing can- 
didates for those special questions in those special subjects, 
which it ia Burmised the known tasteSj prejudices, proclivities, 
and idiosyncrasies of the examiners for the time being will 
lead them to set. 

How different is this unlucky substitute from that true 
living education, which seeks to train and discipline the mind 
in all directions ; to strengthen and improve the faculties ; 
to form the character ; to imbue the pupil with the love of 
knowledge and of truth : how idle is it to expect that boya 
who have used books only for the special and narrow pur- 
pose ofscraping through an osamination, who have no love, 
or longing, or veneration for literature, should voluntarily 
take it up, amid tho hurry and the struggle of the actual bat- 
tle of life, after the special object ot \]);i:€\£ eas\'^ ■B.\|T;^'a^'«i.\^i»> 
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been attainc(l ! Thoy kick down the ladder by which they 
have climbed. 

All this may sound very disheartening : many may ques- 
tion whether the general objects of education have been for a 
moment lost sight of in our schools. Pupils may doubt it, 
masters may deny. I speak for myself; though I think that 

many who watch the times, have much the same thoughts 
revolving in their own minds ; and, if the conclusions I have 
come to be true, it is well that we should be warned in time 
whither we are going, and it may be, recall our steps before it 
is too late. It is not for me here or now to propound the 
remedies ; although I do not think that they are far to 
seek, or diBScult either of discovery or application. 

This is perhaps the last time my voice will be heard in 
this Hall ; and I do not know that I could more usefully 

have employed it than in calling the attention of all, and es- 
pecially of those capable of dealing with it, to the cancer 
which I believe is eating in to the very heart of our good in- 
tentions, and which, if not excised, or cauterized, will prove 
fatal to our hopes. It would be melancholy indeed, if the 
only result of our labours should be, to fill the land of educa- 
tional promise with rattling bones and bleaching skeletons, 
instead of an abounding and increasing life ; to leave it 
strewn, paved with the wrecks and ruins of our good inten- 
tions, and nothing else. 

Let those think upon these things, who have rallied here 
so. often to commemorate the anniversary of our founded 
Patcheappah. He has done his part nobly, benevolently, be 
nificently. Let his successors do theirs, lest the object of 
his solicitude, the education of Native youth be frustrated ; 
lest what we hoped would prove a fountain, fertilizing and 
regenerating, should be dried up at its source, or settle 
down into a death-like stagnant pool; lest, in short, we 
siojild allow a 3hamiuxaTi7axe^\)OU&^a^\!^<b^^ax:>^Qil ^T^sSfik^* 



" The Advocate mnst look upon his Profession, like every other 
"endowment and possession, as an Instrument, which he must use for 
"the purposes of Morality. To act rightly, is Ms proper object: to 
** succeed as an Advocate, is a proper object, only so far as it is con- 
** sistent with the former. To cultivate his moral being, is his highest 
*' end ; to cultivate his Professional eminence, is a subordinate aim. 

" But further, not only is the Advocate to cultivate and practise 

** his profession in subordination to moral ends, and to reject its Bules 
** where they are inconsistent with this subordination ; but moreover, 
** there belong to him moral ends which regard his profession ; namely, 
** to make it an Institution fitted to promote Morality. He must seek, 
" so to shape its Rules, and so alter them if need be, that they shall be 
" subservient to the Rules of Duty. To raise and purify the character 
** of the Advocate's profession, so that it may answer the ends of jus- 
** tice, without requiring insincerity in the Advocate, is a proper aim 
" for a good man who is a Lavryer ; — a purpose on which he may well 
"and worthily employ his efforts and his influence." 

WheweWs Moral Ph4losoph/y. 



E'e fioi ^vvelri <l>ipoyn 
fioipa TCLv tvfftKTOv dyvctttv Xoywv 
tpyu)v T£ navTwy, wv vofioi irpSKtivTai 
vxl/iwo^es, ohpaviav ^i 
alOepa TtKViaGiyrtQy Cjv' OXyfiTog 
irarr^p fiovoQ^ ovZi viv 
Qvara i^vaig avepuy 
eTiKTEVy ovce 
fifiv irore Xa0a KaTaKOifxaaet * 

fiiyag kv tovtoiq SeoCf 
obSi yrfpaffKiu 

Sophodea^ CEd, Tyr. 



AN INAUGUEAL LECTURE ON THE STUDY OF THE 
LAW, AND GENERAL JURISPRUDENCE, DELI- 
VERED ON THE OPENING OF THE LAW 
CLASS IN THE PRESIDENCY COLLEUE 
OF MADRAS 1855. 

§ 1. I do not think I can more ap- 
Introdactiou. . . 

« propnately commence an mangural Lecture 

upon the study of the Law, than by fehcitating you, and 
indeed the whole body of your fellow countrymen, upon 
this auspicious day, which sees in actual operation the 
functions of the newly founded Professorship of Law ; be- 
cause of all the many important events which have of late 
been crowding into the history of this country^s advance- 
ment in civilization, I know none which is more likely to be 
attended with a wide spread influence, reaching to the v^ry 
door and roof-tree of every individual of the entire nation, if 
only its onerous duties be adequately discharged. For the 
office, to fill which first, I have had the high honour to bo 
selected without solicitation on my part, aims, if I mistake 
not, at something more elevated and elevating than the mere 
delivery of a dry course of Lectures : its object is essentially 
a practical one ; to train up a competently instructed body of 
Pleaders, who may spread themselves through the Mofussil 
Ccjirts, and introduce a total revolution in the present prac- 
tice of the administration of the Law. 

NoTE.-^This Address is reprinted from a published copy, to which 
most of the present Notes were appended. They of course formed no 
part of the address as it was deUvered. It has been thought desirable 
to give the notes as well as the text in the present edition ; as they con- 
tain much matter in the way -of illustration which may be interesting 
to the reader. 
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Plcaderi of the prf sent § 2. It is not my wish to decry the 
^^^' existing order of Pleaders and Practi- 

tioners ; I am free to acknowledge their possession of 
much subtlety of genius ; considerable practical acquaintance 
with the Regulations and Circular Orders ; a mastery of the 
Procedure of the Courts : but their knowledge is at the best 
empirical ; they have never enjoyed the advantage, or eyen 
the opportunity, of any instruction in the elements upon which 
all Law is founded ; they have not been grounded in the 
rules of Evidence ; they know nothing of the principles which 
should govern pleadings ; and the consequences naturally 
are, feebleness, uncertainty, prolixity, and confusion, so far as 
they themselves are concerned ; accompanied by much unne- 
cessarily increased expense to their clients individually, and 
litigation to the Community and State in general. 

§ 3. I much fear too that there does not at present exist 
that high sense of honour which ought to characterize the 
members of a profession bound together by a common esprit 
de corps. JBach individual practitioner regards himself and 
his own interests as totally isolated from his competitors. 
There is no common point to which our Pleaders can look ; no 
rallying-place to which they can resort ; no tie to bind them 
together ; no fear of censure visiting them from the opinion 
of their contemporaries : and the result of this is that the 

practice of the Law, for study properly speaking there has 
been none, has come to be generally regarded solely as the 
means of enriching the practitioner at the expense of the 
litigious public. « 

§ 4. Now all this I take it must neces- 

die^u'on this^'' '^"" ^^^^y ^® altered by the institutioti of a pro- 
fessorship of Law, and the consequent grant 
of diplomas to distinguished students, who will thereby be 
proclaimed qualified to undertake the conduct of cfiCuses, and • 
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who will go forth into the provinces, to lighten the darkness 
which there prevails, disciples of a new school, apostles of a 
new doctrine, not only to introduce new methods of practice 
themselves, but by precept and example to inculcate a spirit 
of emulation, and a desire to reform themselves, in others. 

^ ^ • ' § 5. If this chair be worthily filled, the 

rrofesBional honour. 

completion of each curriculum of Lectures 
will send forth among the people a body- of men founded 
at any rate in the rudiments of Law, and prepared to 
practice upon well understood and settled principles ; thus 
too there will be raised up a Profession of the Law, the 
members of which will have somewhait in common ; for I 
bid you earnestly remember that the honour of all is com- 
mitted to each individuals keeping, a sacred trust, which 
neither dishonesty, nor avarice, nor any meanness must be 
allowed to sully : temptations you will doubtless meet with, 
both from your own hearts, and the enticements of others to 
swerve from that lofty ideal of a Pleader's character which 
you must endeavour to set before yourselves ; but perhaps 
there is no stronger or surer safeguard in such moments, than 
to call to mind, that in yielding, not only does the individual 
lower himself in his own estimation, but he betrays the ho- 
nour of his whole Order : no dirty action but it reflects its 
discredit and disgrace upon the entire Profession ; all suffer 
reproach for the misdeeds of one. 

§ 6. Perhaps none or few of you are ac- 
jilawycM.^ "^ ^ Quainted with the sneering tone in which 

Lawyers are often spoken of in my country. 
(1) Black sheep there must be in every walk of hfc ; but I do 

1. " The first thing we do," Shakespear makes Dick the Butcher 
say in Cade's Rebellion, " let's kill all the Lawers." ** Nay that I 
mean to do," answers Cade. — 2. Henry VI. A, 4, Sec. 2. See Bentham's 
Rationale of Evidence, passim. See Gulliver's Travels (to the Honhy- 
nym^). Diodorus Siculus tells us that the Egyptians expressly forbade 
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conscientiously believe that the taunts in common vogue arc 
very littlo merited ; and that the unthinking Public is guilty 
of great injustice in not acknowledging the obligations 
which it lies under to the great body of legal Practitioners. ' 

My firm conviction is that the Attomies^ as 
a body, keep far more business out of Court 
than they bring in ; that they prevent litigation, and soothe 
quarrels, instead of fomenting disputes, and pandering to the 
excited passions of angry disputants. Were it otherwise, 
there would be a perfect hell upon earth, and no man could 
long escape the inconvenience of a Law Suit. 

^ 7. Again ; in regard to my branch of 
the profession, the most extraordinary ideas 
seem to be abroad regarding the latitude in which it is sup- 
posed Counsel may indulge. You must have heard of Law- 
yers^ " quibbles ;^' and it is a vulgar error, that a Counsel, in 
pleading for his client, may pledge his belief in the justice of 
his chent's cause, — in which oven such a moralist as Paley 

could see nothing wrong, though Whewell far more justly 
argues that in such a case an Advocate sells to his client not 
only his? skill and learning, but himself — may misrepresent 
facts, and in short be guilty of positive untruth. (1) If silence 

advocates pleading, because they darkened tlic administration of justice. 
Sir TlionuiH More in his Utopia excludes Lawyers, and Milton (Prose 
Works IV. 278) says the Muscovites of his day made every man plead his 
own cause. Plato says Lawyers and physicians are the pest of a coun- 
try. Ferdinand, sending colonies to the Indies, would not allow any law 
students to go with them, thinking law suits a bad importation into 
the New World. When Peter the Great was in England, he was much 
surprized at the number of Lawyers. " I have," said ho, ** but two •in 
my kingdom, and I mean as soon as I return to hang one of them." 
Professional advocates were not suffered by the laws of Lycuxgus. 

c 

1 . The ancients had a laxer notion of the liberty of Counsel. Cice- 
ro tliought that a good orator and a good man may toll a lie with a good 
motive. Cio. off 11. 14. 16. 17. Quintilian says that the ignorant 
may be misled with a view to their own good, that the mind of a Judge 
may be led aside from the contemplation of truth. LVIII. 7. 25. Vl. 2. 
5. that wc may speak in favour of vice, to promote a virtuous object; 
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has been the contemptuous answer to such insinuations, cer- 
tainly it is the most dignified reply which the circumstances 
admitted : and I have drawn your attention pointedly in this 
direction, in order that I may thus early teach you what you 
are to regard as the ideal character of the duties of a Pleader, 
those duties in the honourable discharge of which I trust the 
future career of many of you is destined to be run. 

Q , d f ^ ^' -^^^^^^^^S *^ ^^^ whdlesome prac- 

Pleaders in the Pro- tice of Provincial Law, in this country, there 

YiQces 

is but one recognised order of Pleaders ; he 
who enters this line of life will be both Attorney and Barris- 
ter. I will not trouble you with the rMsons which have in- 
duced my own mind to prefer this stateyof things to that 

which prevails in England, and in the Supreme Courts here. 
It would lead me into far too long a digression ; suffice it to 
say that I have not formed my opinion without most mature 

Lll. 17. 27. that if advisable, a dishonourable course may be advocated 
plausibly, and that vices may be honoured with the names of proximate 
virtues. He even allows the subornation of witnesses, L. V. 7. 13: 
See Plato de Rep. II. p. 382 — Stephens, See this subject considered 
Hortendus p. 432. See Lord Erskine on Tom Paine's trial. Lord 
Brougham on the Queen's trial. See the whole subject of the legality 
of deceit considered, Orotius De jure belli, et pac. LIII. C. 1. Bishop 
Sanderson in his Sermon at Lincoln addressed to the Circuit says : 
" If thou comest hither as to thine harvest, to reap some fruit of thy 
long and expressful study in the laws, and to assist thy client and his 
cause, with thy counsel, learning, and eloquence, think not that be- 
cause thou speakest for thy fee, that therefore thy tongue is not thine 
own, but thou must speak what thy client would have thee speak, be it 
true or false. Neither think because thou hast the Uberty of the Court, 
and perhaps the favour of the judge, that therefore thy tongue is thine 
own, and thou mayest speak thy pleasure to the prejudice of the adver- 
saiy's person or cause. Seek not preposterously to win the name of a 
good lawyer by wresting and perverting good laws, or the opinion of tho 
best counseller, by giving the worst and the shrewdest counsel. Count 
it not as Protagoras did, the glory of thy profession, by subtility of wit 
and volubility of tongue, to make the worse cause the better : but like 
a good man,as well as good orator, use the power of thy tongue and wit, 
to shame impudence and protect innocency, to crush oppression, and 
succour the afflicted, to advance justice and equity, and to help them to 
right that suffer wrong. Let it be as a ruled case with thee in all thy 
pleadings not to speak in any cause to wrest judgment. 
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reflexion and deliberation ; my reasons are numerous and 
weighty, and to my own mind conclusive. They are per- 
haps the more trustworthy, inasmuch as they have led me 
to throw off old .prejudices, which the long established 
Etiquette of the Bar had taught me to look upon as almost 
sacred ; and to reject as hollow and unsound, principles and 
premises which are by most, even at the present day, regard- 
ed as the necessary foundation of the honour of an English 

Advocate. (1) But the result is that you 

^''T^tr^^''^''''' will be brought into far more close and con- 
necessary. ^ o 

tinuous communication with your clients 
than is the case with either Attorney or Barrister singly ; 
you may thus have greater opportunities for either good or 
evil, according as you use them, and hence a greater neces- 
sity for the most scrupulous candour with your employers. 
Remember that you will have no one to check you ; and that if 
you choose to be dishonest, or careless, or idle, or superficial, 
or ignorant, or over-zealous, or hasty, you will have none to 
watch or rebuke you ; no one to point out your defects to 
you ; no one to remedy their consequences. Your responsi- 
bility therefore is greatly increased ; in proportion also must 
be your candour and your forbearance. You will see much 
of the evil side of life ; you will have to deal with men whose 
angry passions are excited ; you will meet them smarting 
under an exaggerated sense of their wrongs and injuries ; 
they will expose to you their weaknesses, and make you the 
confidant of secrets which you would infinitely rather not 
have known : and in such moments you must be . temperate 
and tender with them. Never seek to urge them on to courses 

1. The tenn ** Advocatus" was not applied to a Pleader till after 
the time of Cicero. Its proper meaning is that of a friend who by his 
presence gave countenance to an accused. When Cicero defended 
jBalbus, he pointed to deputies from grades of the highest rank who had 
come to avert conviction. Cato's definition of an advocate is ** vir pro- 
bus, dicendi peritus." See also Quintilian Dr. Or, L. XIIi Ch. 1. Oiccpo 
Orat. c. 2. De. Orat. III. 22. Virg, ^n. 1. 148. 
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which in their cooler moments they may have reason to re- 
gret : remember, what your experience will prove to you, 
but for which you must now take my word, that there is sel- 
dom a case in which the wrong is all on one side ; there are 
generally errors on both, and it is your duty to point out to 
your client his weak points as well as his strong : to seek 
out not only what your client states to you, but all the facts 
which bear upon the dispute ; to advise upon the whole case ; 
not only on your party^s statement of it. Your first object 
should be, if possible, in every case to prevent litigation j(l) 
it is always time enough to resort to the ultimate decision of 
the Law when all other means of compromise or settlement 
have failed. (2) 

Efficvncy in pointof §9- Now I do not here insist on placing 
knowledge assamed. among your primary duties a knowledge of 

the Law : because I assume that as granted. (3) To hold your- 
selves out as skilled in the knowledge of the Law and com- 
petent to discharge the difficult duties of an Advocate, when 
you are really ignorant of the Substantive Law on which 
your clients rights depend, or of the Adjective Law, that of 
the procedure of the Courts and the Law of Evidence, by 
means of which his cause is to be saved from the shoals and 
quicksands on which many a good case is wrecked, and 

1. For this Cicero praises Sulpicius (9th Phil) " He did not con- 
sider himself a lawyer rather than a servant of justice, and his constant 
endeavour was to temper the severity of the law by reference to princi- 
ples of equity. He had less pleasure in advising that actions should be 
brought, ^han in removing all cause for litigation." 

» 2. Cicero advises making large abatements of our right and 
avoiding law suits and quarrels even some times to our prejudice. — De- 
Oflf. L. II. Ch. XVIII. 

3. " It is scarcely consistent," says Quintillian, " with the charac- 
** ter of a man of honour, to make apubhc profession of service to others, 
** which may fail in the most pressing emergencies, since it is of no 
" more use than to point out a harbour to a vessel, to which it cannot 
"approach unless it be borne along by the gentlest breezes." 

L. X. 0. VII, 
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brought felicitously into port ; (1) this I say is in itself a 
gross deception, and I little envy the feelings of that man who 
could condescend to such an imposition. To such a one it 
would be worse than idle in me to address myself, in the vain 
hope instilling into him a love of those high principles, which, 
in my opinion, should govern an Advocate's career; and 
therefore, once for all, I assume in you a competent know- 
ledge of the Laws, the practice of which you profess. 

§ 10. What then should be the Pleader's one great aim 
and guide ? 

I have abeady told you how you should 
^^® Q^l^^^^'^ bdhave to your client in your private con- 

sultations with him: (2) how strenuously 
you should seek to assuage angry feelings, and compose litiga- 
tion. But if unsuccessful, and recourse to law be unavoidable, 
then you should use your utmost care, patience, thought, skill,, 
talent, time, reflexion, in endeavouring to present your client's 
case in the most favourable point of view, not only with refer- 
ence to its own merits, but with regard to the defence which 

you may foresee. I shall not stop here to tell you how that is 
to be done ; that will form the province of Lectures on Proce- 
dure, Pleadings, and Evidence — ^but above all things beware 
that the heat and ardour of advocacy never tempt you to 
swerve one hair's breadth from Truth, Ages ago the philo- 
sopher Aristotle in considering certain arguments of his great 
master, exclaimed " Plato is my friend, but far more my 

1. Allied to this is the fox-like practice of writing an ambiguous ou- 
cular opinion which provides for all contingencies, so that let the event be 
what it will, there is a hole open for escape ; and the writer may pat his 
finger on some part or other of it, and say, " there I told you so. Let 
your opinions be ever given in the simplest form and most mteUjgible 
language : if you have a doubt, be candid enough to confess it. 

2. Quintillian has some very sensible observations on the points to 
be observed by an advocate in his intercourse with his client, De. Or. 
B. 12. 0. 8. 
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friend is Tmth.^^(\) The saying has been a common quotation 
ever since in the mouths of men of all times and climes ; but 
I know no occasion on which it is more appropriate than in 
the conflict which sometimes must aris^ in the Advocate's 
mind^ between zeal for his client's cause and the natural wish 

for victory on the one hand, and the love and observance of 
Truth upon the other. 

^ ,. , ,^ , §11. Not that an Advocate is liffhtly to 

Duties of an Advocate. > o j 

throw up, or think weakly of his client's 

case. A hundred points may arise in the course of the liti- 
gation which will throw an entirely now light on much that 
was before dark and perplexing to him ; probabilities may 
be nicely balanced on either side j the Judge may form a dif- 
ferent estimate from himself of the bearings of the cause ; 
his own view of the facts or the law and their efiects may bo 
erroneous (2) — what. I mean is, that an Advocate is not at li- 
berty to stoop to anyjunworthy artifice to gain a case. I will 
not condescend to warn you against supporting a cause by for- 
gery or subomation^of perjury, arts, alas, far from unknown 

1. " Combat for truth and not for victory," writes Pasquier to his 
son : So D^Aguesseau to the Bar. " Never pride yourselves on the 
miserable honour of having thrown obscurity over truth ; and moro 
sensitive to the interests of justice than the desire of a vain reputation, 
seek rather to make the goodness of your cause than the greatness of 
your genius appear. Let the zeal which you bring to the defence of 
your clients be incapable of making you the ministers of their passions, 
and the organs of their secret malignity." Queen Elizabeth said she 
wished her advocates to remember that they were counsel, not so much 
" pro domina Regina," as pro domina veritate. Socrates tells tlie Athe- 
nians " I honour and love you, but will obey God rather than you." 
Apolog. Socr. See Acts IV. 19. and V.' 29. See Hutchinson v, Ste- 
pnens. l.jKeen 668. 

2. Lord Eldon says that the result of appeals often proved hia 
own opinion as counsel erroneous, and therefore that a certificate of 
appeal may be signed even against a counsers private judgment. I 
doubt this. At any rate in this country, where the Sudder is solely 
an Appellate Court, I think a Pleader may refuse to draw an Ap- 
peal where he sees that there can be no ground for it. Such is, 
my own constant practice, for I do not think it justifiable to put the 

•' parties to expense which must be futile, however their ignorance of 
law inclines them to try theii* chance. 
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in all Courts of Justice, but especially prevalent in India. I 

allude to the sliglitest misrepresentation of facts, or assertion 
of that which has not been, or cannot bo proved. A Pleader 
may legitimately use, and indeed is bound to use, every argu- 
ment which his ingenuity can devise, so that it be founded 
upon the proved facts of the case : but he is never to seek to 
mislead, to puzzle, to confuse the Judge. His duty and po- 
sition make him the assistant of the Court, and the adviser 
of the Judge : and he is bound I think to call attention to 
any case with which he is acquainted, even though it makes 
against him. He must endeavour to distinguish it from the 
case before the Court ; but he must not keep it back or shirk 
it.{l) Depend upon it honesty is in the long run the best 

policy. Honesty is Truth in action. (2) 

§ 12. Another point on which I would caution you is 

the abuse of the liberty of speech, which as 

Liberty of Speech. -n t_ • -i j j. • t 

Uounsel you will be privileged to enjoy. In 

the first place, while you are ever characterized by an un- 
flinching boldness in stating every thing which your con- 
science tells you your client^s case demands and justifies, let 

1. It seems to have been more common formerly to mislead. We 
are told of Hale, that he avoided " the misreciting of evidence, the 
making of false quotations, and such confident assertions as were cal- 
culated to mislead/' Saunders chuckles absolutely in his Reports over 
his own, * tricksiness' ; and Roger North in the life of his brother Fran- 
cis, tells us how he used to ride with an old Sergeant on circuit, from 
whom ho learnt much ; his discourse " being mostly of law and tridkg 
and sometimes of purchase and management and the like." The feeble 
Lord King was prevented from wronging the suitors, by the honourable 
agreement of the two loading Counsel, Sir Philip Yorke and Mr. Talbot^ 
who, when on opposite sides, as was generally the case, took no fulva&- 
tage of the Court. 

2. I cannot lay my hand upon the case, but I remember reading in 
fiome of the Reports an exhortation precisely to this eflfect, addressed to 
the Chancery Bar by the greatest of our living equity fsawyebs, Lord 
St. Leonards, upon his first taking his scat upon the Wool-Sack. Puf- 
fendorf, however, (L. IV. E. 1. S. 21) argues that a Counsel may quote 
false lays or false authorities, since it is the judge's diity to be acqimint- 
ed with the juaws, and not to be imposed on by erroneous statements of 

2t! 
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you never to forget bliat respect which ie always 

due from the Bar to the Beuch. Bear io 
Townrdttte Bouch, . , , 

mind the almost sacred dignity of the 

Judge : and never let your manner or your tone, any more 

than your words themselves, convey to him, or to your 

audience, an impression that yon have even for a moment 

forgotten the courtesy and deference which should ever 

mark the intercourse between Judge and Counsel. Do not 

regard this privilege as the opportunity of self- elevation ; be 

ever prepared cheerfully to sacrifice display to the necessities 

of TOUT client's cause. Many a case has 
To yoM Client. ■' . , . v „ 

been jeopardized Or lost by a Uoi 

foolish vanity. (1) Shun a meretricious, noisy, bombastic at] 

which can only springfroma falsetastejseektobelucidinyt 

statement of facta, impresaive in your arguments, orderly iA' 

all things ; and let the earnestness of your discourse evince 

your interest for your cheut. There are two other respects 

in which you should exercise a guarded caution over your 

liberty of speech. One is, never to abuse yout license, by 

„ . making an address to the Court the vehicle 

of insult or reSexion upon third or abseDt(3) 

parties ; the other is to abstain from the too common practice 

of browbeating a witness on cross-examina- 

tion>(3) Every one who comes into a Court 

of Justice has a right to expect that if he tells the truth ac- 

1 , A fooliah Counsel contmuing to argue after tho Court hud ej _ 
sed on opinion iu hiufavour, was thus aarcosUcally rebuked by thajuf 

* You had belter sit down, Mr- the Court is with y ' 

i&you coutiaue, it is iiui>03aible to say how long it may bu ho. 

2, When Erskine was pleading in Bafley's Crso, he anlmadvei'ted 

strongly on Lord .The Chief Justice said, remember Mr. Erekiue 

his Lordahip is not beforu the Court — ' Not before the Cowt !' retorted 
Erakine, ' then 1 will drag hiia before the Court !" 

See Hodgsou y Scarlett. 1. B & A. 238. 

3, A certain Counad was in. the habit of winding op his croBs-exa- 
minatJOB a» follows : — ' Now, Sir, I have only one other question to 
aak jou, and I don't ewe how you auawer it — How are you V In the e~ 
touatet of wits, it mi, unfrciiueutJy happens tlmt the Counsel guta i 
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cording to the best of liis recollection, information, and belief, 
ho will be protected from and not exposed to bullying and in- 
sult- I fear that a witness too often calls down upon himself 
hasty words and a harsh manner, by his own hesitation or 
prevarication ; or from an effort to set his wits against those 
of his examiner, whom he erroneously regards in the light of 
an enemy. A soft word turneth away wrath ; and it is 
astonishing how much a little unexpected kindness Jwill dis- 
arm those who come into Court prepared, as they Jfancy, .foi> 
the necessary duty of self-defence. It is the old story of the 
traveller and the sun and the wind. 

§13. One other caution and I have done; 

for it is not my purpose now to go fully into 
all the duties of an Advocate. Various opportunities will 

arise in the course of our Lectures for inculcating them ; but 
I have rather sought to bring prominently into notice those 
leading points which I conceive form the ideal of a Counsel's 
character : the last which I shall mention is to bid you be- 
ware of the subtle approaches of a passion which grows with 
that it feeds on, and acquires to itself strength in its own 
course, so insiduously as to be imperceptible, until at length it 
acquires a power irresistible, overwhelming, fatal. I speak 
of the love of money. I am aware that you propose the 
practice of the Law as a means of obtaining your livelihood ; 
and every labourer is worthy of his hire ; I do not contem- 
plate any reversion to that old state of things under the 

worst of it. There are many Sam Wellers in the lower ranks of life. 
The anecdotes of Counsel being worsted in such encoimters ar© innu- 
merable. Perhaps the following are as good as any illustrationp. When 
Serjeant Cockle was examining a coimtryman in a case of a right of 
piscary, he asked * well sir, are you fond of fish V * Yez I be, retorted 
the witness, but I don't like Cockle sauce with it.' WhenDuning, whose 
face was hke the Knave of Clubs, asked a witness with a Baraolphian 
nose, " Now Mr. Copper-nose, you have been sworn, what do you say ? 
' Why upon my oath,' replied the witness, I would not exchange my 
copper-nose for your brazen face.'* The Irish are particularly r^y in 
such retorts. 
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Roman Republic,(l) when the relation of the Orator and hia 
Client was purely honorary ; nor do I counsel you to give up 
your time, your talents, and your labour, which are to procure 
your daily bread, gratuitously to those who can afford and 
ought to pay for them ; but display no grasping or over-reach- 
ing spirit towards any man ; and above all be ever accessible 
to the poor ; let melting charity, open as day, characterize 
all your labours in their behalf; be sure you never can be 
losers by such a line of conduct. 

§ 14. Do not let any person think that 

""'gSiadS"' I l^^ve d^elt too long upon this portion of 

my subject : if I shall have awoke in the 
breast of any one of my hearers that spirit in which 
alone I desire that they should approach the study of the 
Law, how incalculable may be the results. If upon separat- 
ing from this meeting,* you shall go home and meditate in 
privacy upon the words which you have this day heard ; and 
you shall fortify yourselves in a resolute determination to act 
up to that ideal character which I have endeavoured to set 
before you, how vastly will the very effort have exalted your 
own characters, how great may be the possible benefits to- 
wards your fellow countrymen for which this Lecture shall 
have laid the foundation. And it is with reference rather 
to the public concernment of the Advocate's character than 
as it affects him individually, that I have thus long insisted 

1. See the Cincian Law A. U. C. 549. de donis et muneribus. 
Under the Emperors it was different. See Tacitus Ann. XI. 5. The 
CJaudian Law fixed the maximum of fee at about £ 75. The English 
theory of fees will be found in Hortensius. p. 421. For the fees in 
France, See ib. p. 429. 

For the rules observed by the old French Order of advocates. — 
*The noblesse de la Robe*— second to none in high character, and num- 
bering L Hopital, Le Tellier, and D'Aguesseau in their ranks, see 
Hortensius p. 253. 

See Camus' Letter on the profession of an advocate, translated in 
No. 106 of Law Magazine. See LoiseFs "Dialogue of the Advocatea." 
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Dpon this topii; ; boeanse, as I toW yon at starting, my ima- 
giaation lias conjured up and foreseen tlio public results likely 
to arise from the iustitution of a Professorship of the Law: 
and it is in this way — by instilling into the minds of future 
practitioners the principles which ought to guide them in 
their practice, that these results will bs brought about j for 
the principlea of iudividaals will necessarily be reBected on 
the public at large ; and I say that there will be a total re- 
volution in the moral character of this Presidency if the 
people come to learn that there has sprung up among them 
a new Order of Advocates, not only capable, in point of know- 
ledge of the laws, of advising them soundly and carrying on 
their litigation successfully, but, what is of infinitely more 
importance, who will not pander to their angry passions, and 
who cannot be tempted to swerve from honour, honesty, the 
dictates of an enlightened consoienoo,.either by importunity 
however argent or temptations however splendid. 

Bewatas for the § ^^- '° order to hold onta stimuloa 
wurthy. and incentive to the meritorious, I may 

mention that from Orders lately published, the Sudder Udslut, 
anxiously and scrutinizingly watching your future courses, 
will henceforth select, as far as numbers will permit, the 
Bench from tlie Bar,(l) I need scarcely say that a successful 
practice will not be the only oritorion for judging of fitness 
for promotion ; a character for integrity and spotless purity 
will be as essential to the candidate for honourable distinc- 
tion, as the highest intellectual qnalitios : no man must hope 

1, The promised organization of the UncovenantedSflrvice upoun 
footing analogous to that in tho other Presidenciea, and the coutem- 
plated increaue in the Magisterial and Police departments, teud to offer 
to the competition of those qualiiied in the knowledge of the I>aw> pmes 
such aa have not hitherto heen within the reach of any but the Cove- 
nanted Service. The first Report of the Indiaa Lan Oonuutsiiion pro- 
posing the amalgamation of tho Courts, and throwing open the Bench 
to tho Older of Advocates, offers the highest possible iuwnlivo to bo- ._ 
noantbte ambition. 
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to succeed unless he unite both in his own person, (1) Indeed 
moderate ability coupled with unstained morality will doubt- 
less be of far more weight than the most splendid talents 
without that which is the only Bafeguard against their abas 
and prostitution . 

Ruowledge, in whot § 16. Knowledge, it is Baid, Ib powi 
acusB [iDWET. jjy(. jt iaa power for evil as well as I 

good,(2) according as it is applied j and you will utterly mis- 
take your vocation, if you come here purposing to learu such a 
Hmattering of the principles of Law aa will enable you to go 
forth into the provinces to practise as Vakeela, without you 
Bcarch your own hearts, and steadfastly resolve to apply thalL 
knowledge to the benefit of your fellowmea, not to your ow 
individual aggrandizement. 

_ , i 17. Again, vou will commit a moBt 

The lerture-toom mo- ' — & ) j 

ipiete Legal grievous error if you suppose that what you 

can learn here wiU suffice to qualify yon for 

the fitting discharge of your professional duties- The prop* 

1. "Neither Oodnor man," says Bishop Shipley, "will coneenj _ 
" tbftt true honour ind credit shall be obtained by aiiy other expedients ~ 
" than wisdom and integritj\." 

" An eiceUeut medlBy is made," says old Fuller, "when honesty 
and abihty meet iu a mau of hia profession." 

' 2. Bacon, whose aphorism tins is, has unmistakeably pointed out the 
fallacy wliich most men are guilty of in its apphcatJon. The aphoriam 
is in eveiy mim!s mouth : the caution, tbou^ so well known as to bti a 
mere common place in polite Literature, is in practice unfortunately 
or^naiily forgotten. " But the greatest error of all" says Bacon in bis 
Advancememt of Learning "is the mistaking or misplacing of the last or 
fKrthetlend of knowledge, for men have entered into a deaire of leamiug 
andknowledge,aouietinies upon a natural curiosity and inquisitive appe- 
tite ; sometimes to entertain their niinds with vanity and delight ; some- 
tintes for emoment and reputation ; and somelames to enable them to 
victory of wit and contradiction ; and most times for fortune and profes- 
sion, and teldom nncrrdy to giyt a Irve ateount q/' theif gift ofTeaaon to 
Ike omtefit and lue of men : as if there were sought in knowledge a ooucl^ 
whei'eupon to rest a aearching and restless spirit ; or a terace for a wander- 
iug and variable mind to walk up and down with a fair prospect ; or a 
tower of state for a proud mind to liuae itself upon ; or a port or com- 
manding ground, for strife and contention ; or a shop for profit or sale ; 
and flat a rich ttore-kovae, for (Ae fflory of the Creator, and t/ie relief m~ 
man'i etlute." Sir Edwm^ Lytton Bulwer has befltttituUy iiluatrated tl 
thosia ia his story, " Uy MoTel.", 
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study of the Law itself covers an immense space ; but for 
the practitioner, there is no science, no art, no branch of 
human knowledge, an acquaintance with which may not at 
some period or other become useful or even necessary to him. 

A course of reading must be continued simultaneously 
with practice, if only for the purpose of keeping up a know- 
ledge of the adjudged cases, and those alterations in the Law 
which the advancing state and increasing wants of Society 
from day to d^ necessitate. So that you must learn to look 
upon your whole career as that of a school;(l) not imagine that 
your studies are too close with the acquisition of a diploma. 
« r, 1 . :.. § 18. In the Law itself not only will 

Scope of legal studies. ^_ , ^ ^i . -,. . -r 

you nave to master the immediate Law^ 
Criminarand Civil, applicable to this Presidency, but if you 
wish to make yourselves really masters of your Profession, 
you will have to learn much of the Laws of England, which 
are daily importing more and more of their essence into tho 
laws of this Country : you must search out for yourselves 
those fountains and sources of Jurisprudence which weU up 
from the great body of the Roman Law ; you must compare 
the various systems, which prevail upon the continent of 
Europe, aU more or less deriving their being from that Ro- 
man Civil Law ; trace how largely both our own Common 
Law and Equity are indebted to the same source, and be able 
to discriminate between the conflicts of the Laws of Nations. 
This alone might well occupy the labours of a life ; but be- 
sides this, you must press ever forward in various other 
branches of human knowledge. (2) • 

1 . Lord Coke says that a Lawyer should neither enter upon " prse- 
popera praxis" nor " proepostera lectio," " neither too hasty proctioe, nor 
too late reading." But the meaning of this I take to be, that while a man 
should not rush into practice at too early aperiod without due preparation, 
he should not commence his reading at too late a period ; not that he can 
carry on his reading to too late a period. 

2. " What treasures of science, what variety of erudition, what 
sagacity of^discemment, what deUcacy of taste, is it Aot necessary to 
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•* f u § 19- How absolutely essential is an 

knowledge. His- acquaintance with history to the Law is a 

torv. 

topicon whichIneedsurelynotexpatiate.(2) 
The Mathematics exercise the most forcible 

Mathematics. . n j.v i t ij i j.i 

mnuence upon the student s powers, by the 
strict method of proof which they inculcate, the habits of ac- 
curacy of thought, close investigation, and analysis which they 
require, and the exercise and play which they give to the 

reasoning powers grt large. Such was the estimation in which, 
Plato held Mathematics as a preparation for the study of 
Philosophy, that the inscription over the door of his School 
was ; ^^ Let no one enter who is not a Geometrician ;" and 
Bacon in describing the effect of various studies says truly, 

combine in order to excel at the bar. Whoever shall venture to set li- 
mits to the knowledge of the advocate, has never conceived a perfect 
idea of the vast extent of the profession." 

Chancellor D'Agiiesseau. 
" Now what arts and sciences are necessary for the knowledge and 
understanding of these laws ? I say that seeing these laws do limit 
boimd and determine all other human laws arts and sciences, 1 cannot 
exclude the knowledge of any of them from the purposes of these laws : 
the knowledge of any of them is necessary and profitable." 

Pref . to Coke's Rep. Part 3. 

** A lawyer" says Dr. Cowell " professeth true philosophy and there- 
fore should not be ignorant (if it were possible) of either beasts, fowls, 
creeping things, nor of trees, from the cedar of Lebanon, to the hyssop 
that springeth out of the wall." 

** The sparks of all the sciences in the world, ^ says Sir Henry 
Finch, " are raked up in the ashes of the Law." 

2. I will give one instance of the ready application of such a know- 
ledge in actual practice. In the case of Mossam v. Ivy. 10 St. Tr. 
616, a deed was offered in evidence, bearing date the 15th Nov. in the 
2d and 3d years of Philip and Mary, in which they were called King 
and Queen of Spain and both SiciUes, and Dukes of Burgundy, Milan, 
BJid Brabant ; whereas, as it was shown, at that time they were formally 
• styled princes of Spain and Sicily ; Burgundy was never put before 
Milan, and they did not assume the title of King and Queen of Spain 
and the two Sicilies until the yearly term following. — Wills on Circum- 
stantial Ev. 115. 

But this may be thought to be matter of antiquarian rather than of 

historical research. I will only therefore add once for all that no man 

can rightly understand the Laws of a Country, unless he be acquainted 

* with those historical events which have given rise to their successive 

t enactment. 

80 
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" mathematics make men subtle/' " So'' says he " if a man's 
'' wit be.wandering, let him study the mathematics; for in 
'^ demonstration, if his wit be called away never so little, he 
" must begin again." The study of mathematics no doubt 

inculcates necessarily habits of abstraction 
Logic. and attention. Logic is not without its 

practical use in the facility it gives of de- 
tecting at a glance, and as it were almost by intuition, most 
puzzling fallacies advanced in the rapid hiiat of argument. (1) 
How often will it otherwise occur that a statement which you , 
are conscious is unsound, and which, if time were given you 
for reflexion and consideration, you could easily dissect and 
refute, willbe put forward, perhaps purposely, in the shape of 
a perplexing paradox or dilemma, the fallacy of which you 
are unable to unravel and expose at the moment, from an in- 
abihty to sift the form in which it is clothed; to see whether 
the error lies in this or that premise, or in the conclusion, or 
in the faulty dependence of one upon the other ; in the 
ambiguity of terms, in the incorrectness of definition, or in 
the incompleteness of division. 

§ 20. Yet I would caution you in the application of Logic, 
as also of the kindred art of Rhetoric, to use it rather as 
a weapon of defence than of attack. Be prepared to detect 
the fallacies of your adversary ; scorn to use them your- 
self. Let Truth be alike your end and your means : con- 
viction, not persuasion, your object; and while you are 
armed at all points, rather seek to disarm your enemy 
than turn the sword you have wrested from him against hii^jL- 
self. To use the words of Falconbridge ; say of Logic and 
Rhetoric, 

'* Which though I will not practice to deceive, 
Yet to avoid deceit, I mean to learn." 

1. " Especially logic, for that teacheth a man not only by just ar- , 
gument to conclude the matter in question, but to discern iJetween 
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§ 21. So again what inestimable advantages will a 

ready knowledge of the physical and mixed 

FbTsic&l Science -*■ v 

Chemistry. * sciences giyeyoxx.hetmeinatajice Chemistry. 

In cases of poisoning how valuable must 
be an elementary knowledge of this science to the Advocate. 
In cases of Patents, should the Law of Patents become ex- 
tended to this Country, as the advance of civilization renders 
hopeful, it is next to indispensable ; and the superiority, of 
Lord Tenterden in trials of patent causes, arising from this 
very circumstance, is matter of forensic anecdote. 

§ 22. The Moral Sciences, will at a 
Moral Sciences. 

glance be seen to be equally, if not more 
essentially necessary to the perfect Advocate ; for the subject 
matter of his vocation is human action, 

Quciquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, disciirsus,(l) 

are the fields in which he will labour. He will have to detect 
motives, .to dissect passions, • to busy himself about the in- 
ternal workings of men^s minds, and all the hidden springs 
and sources of action ; and I need scarcely insist upon the 
advantage of a study of those sciences of moral philosophy 
and metaphysics of which the object is to inquire into the 
nature of the* human mind. 

§ 23. In short I can conceive no de- 

^''' some Jr^^^ °^ partment of the kingdom of human know- 
ledge (2) which the Advocate may not at 
sc^e time or other have to draw upon ; and there are very few 

truth and falsehood, and to use a good method in his studies, and pro- 
bably to speak to any legal question." 

Coke upon Litt. 235. 

1. Juvenal, 1. Sat. L. 86. 

" Whate'ermen do, their wishes, fears, aij^er pleasure, joys, desires." 

2. The term " abaft the binnacle*' puzzled all the lawyers at the 
Queen's trial ; and I have in our own Supreme Court seen the immense 
advantage which one of the learned Judges possessed in a case of assault 
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TTion, like Sir William Garrow and the lato Sir William 
PoUett, possessed of that happy '^ Nisi prius talent/^ as it 
has been called, of making themselves masters for the nonce, 
for a temporary occasion and special purpose, of the peculiar 
learning necessaryforthecaseabouttobe argued(l) ;aknow- 
ledge, it is to bo observed, ephemeral, and to be discarded 
and forgotten the moment the object for which it was ac- 
quired has been attained ; and which, however showy 
and dazzUng it may appear to the uninitiated, must in its > 
very nature be superficial, and never capable of standing a 
comparison with that permanent mastery of a subject which 
study on a settled plan secures to him who follows it. 
^^ Histories" says Bacon " make men wise ; poets, witty ; 
'^ the mathematics, subtle ; natural philosophy, deep ; 
^^ moral, grave ; logic and rhetoric, able to contend ;" and 
it is true that each description of study is calculated to 
stamp its own peculiar character on the mind, as well as 
enlarge the sphere of man's knowledge. 

§ 24. It may seem to some of you that 
^^^f;y^'"^ °^ ^"" t^ere is no time for the acquisition of so 

much learning, especially amid the avoca- 
tions of an active and busy life, but I would point out to you 
a felicitous passage in the ^^ Advancement o^ Learning,'^ 
which from my own personal experience I can recommend 
to every man as a most admirable hint for him to act on. 
" The most active or busy man that hath been, or can be, '' 
says Bacon, ^^ hath no question many vacant times of leisure, 
^^ while he expecteth the tides and the returns of business 

aboard ship, from his practical acquaintance with sea-faring life, and also 
in a question of improper stowage from the same source : and it was 
amusing to observe how the Captain and other witnesses appeared con- 
founded at an unexpected familiarity with all the secrets of their craft 
which they encountered in the presiding Judge. 

1. Ipsi omnia, quoinun negotium-est, consulta ad nos et exquisita 
deferunt. Cic. de Or 1. 58. *f 
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(except he be either tedious and of no dispatch, or lightly 
and unworthily ambitious to meddle in things that may be 
" better done by others) ^and then the question is but how 
these spaces and times of leisure shall be filled and spent : 
whether on pleasure or in studies ; as was well answered by 
Demosthenes to his advers ary ^schines, that was a man given 
to pleasure, and told him that his orations did smell of the 
lamp. Indeed said Demosthenes there is a great difference 
y^' between the things that you and I do by lamp-light. So as 
no man need doubt that learning will expulse business . 
but rather that it will keep and defend the possession of 
" the mind against idleness and pleasure, which otherwise 
it unawares may enter to the prejudice of both." (1) 
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§ 25. But there is yet another reason, 
^''t:o^Z'^t!" apart from its practical utility, why those 

who study the Law should strive to devote 
at least a portion of their time to polite literature ; it is this ; 
the study of the Law, I think, has a tendency to cramp and 
confine the mind ; it makes an acute man, it is true ; but it 
narrows while it sharpens ; just as knives are ground to the 

1. Compare a remarkable parallel passage in Cicero. 

Atticus.— Quid? ad cgetera, quae scripsisti, plm'a quam quisquame 
nostris, quod tibi tandem temi)us vacuum fuit concessum / 

Marcus. — Suhcisiva qumdam tempora uicurrmit quw ego perire non 
potior, 

De Lcgg. L. I. § III. 

Atticus. — What do you mean 1 What leisure time did you ever find 
for those other works of which you have written more than any 
other of our ijoman Authors ? 

• Marcus. — AVhy, cei-tain spare times occur to every man, and these 
I make it a rule not to lose. 

And see Quinct: De Or. B. 12. C; 11. 

* Libera me, Domine, absit ut unquam mihi contingat vacare,' 
says an old divine- * There will be time enough for repose in the grave ;' 
said Nicole to Pascal. Mr. Butler, the celebrated conveyancer, says, * by 
never permitting a bit or scrap of time to be unemployed,^ he found 
abundance of literary hours. Le changement d' etude est toujour pour 
moi un delassment/ said Chancellor D'Aguesseau. 
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finest edge (1) : wo hciir of the phrase "lie is a mere Lawyer," 
a term of reproach in the present day ; and a distinction is 
often drawn between the talent sufficient for successful legal 
practice, and that more enlarged ability which is thonght 
requisite for the Legislator. It is a notorious fact that com- 
paratively few great Lawyers have been successful in Parlia- 
ment(2) ; and the views which the Legislator and the Law- 
yer take of a subject of djebato, as well as the method of 
their discussing it, generally • appear to me to be essentially- 

diflferent. The Lawyer-Orator usually exhibits but little 
breadth of view, and is too often lost in mere technicalities. 
He belongs to a totally different school to the Statesman ; 
and it is only by keeping himself at least equal to the topics 
and literature of the day, that he can hope to counteract 
the tendencies which I have pointed out as inherent in the 
study of the Law. 

§ 26. Such are the general hints of prin- 
Pleasures of Know, ^.pj^^ ^j^.^j^ j ^^^^^^ anxiously entreat 

you all to keep before you ; both because 
they will be productive of the greatest benefits to yourselves 
individually, and indirectly to the people at large. I say 
nothing of the delight which such recreations afford in 
themselves, nor of the solace which they will prove in old age, 
when you have laid down the labours of your profession, 
and seek to spend the httle remainder of your evening of 
life in the calm halls of a philosophical retirement. 

1 . Coleridge said of law study, " while it sharpens the edge, it 

narrows the blade." ' 

•- 

2. The House of Commons, it has been said, is strewed with tke 
wrecks of the reputations of eminent lawyers. They have succeeded in 
the House of Lords better : but we must not forget such suoc^sfiil 
parliamentary orators as Somers, Brougham, Lyndhurst, Sir W. Grant. 
Murray, "VVedderburn, and Komilly. Erskine, the most brilliant of legal 
orators, failed in the House. 

3. Hear Cicero's elegant panegyric on the pm^uit of polite literature. 
* * There is nothing" says he " so charming as the employment of 

letters ; of letters I say, by means whereof the infinity of thiDgs, the . 
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§ 27. We must now turn to what lies more immediate- 
ly before us, the course of Lectures which 
Course of Lectures. ... t i n t t i it 

it is proposed to delivQr ; and here also I 

must venture upon a few precepts and practical directions 
which will serve to clear the way from future impedimenta 
and difficulties. 

§ 28. And first of all let me speak of 

Relations between Lee- i-i ij.* i_*i_ -lxx -j-lj. 

turer and Student *^® relations which ought to exist between 

"^ you and me, and which I hope will spring 

up and be fostered by both of us. They should not be those 
of a mere Schoolmaster and his pupils ; for you are some- 
what too much advanced in life for that ; but they should be 
rather those of friends, one of whom is desirous of imparting 
the knowledge which he possesses ; the other of acquiring it ; 
and whilst I can promise you the utmost that labour and 
assiduity and patience and a sincere desire to be useful can 
accomplish on my part, I may fairly expect not only your 
best attention in the lecture room, but all the assistance 
which you can afford me by an endeavour to carry forward 
for yourselves at home by reflexion and reading what I may 
be able to effect for you in the discharge of my duties. 

Lectures, how far § 29. Lectures, in my opinion I am free 
"^^' to confess, are not the means best adapted 

for conveying instruction on a subject matter of which the au- 
dience is totally ignorant. Where the Lecturer is justified 
in pre-supposing in those he addresses a respectable amount 
of knowledge of the science on which he dilates, the Lecture 
i£> a very useful form of travelling in a rapid manner over the 

immense grandeur of nature, the heavens, even in this world the earth 
and the seas are discovered to us ; 'tis they that have taught us religion, 
moderation, and the grandeur of courage, and that have rescued our 
souls from darkness to make her see all things high, low, first, last, and 
middling ; 'tis they that furnish us wherewith to live happily and well, 
and conduct us tq pass our lives without displeasure and without 
offence.* 

* Tusc ; Qusest, page 26. 
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field of previous study ; it is a convenient resume of the re- 
sults and product of former labours ; it refreslies the memory, 
and fixes the more salient and important points indelibly 
on the mind ; it affords much scope for elegant criticism' 
and original disquisition, and is at once an opportunity 
for display to the Professor, and of delightful recreation 
to the Student. Where, on the other hand. Lectures are 
delivered at the commencement, instead of the end of a 
course of study, their principal use is to ])oint out the best 
method of labour, and the direction in which it may most 
profitably be employed. They map out, as it were, the Coun- 
try about to be travelled over, and teach the adventurer what 
to avoid, as well as what to remark ; and are thus the means 
of saving much valuable time which might otherwise be 
wasted in visiting localities of Uttle or no interest or value. 
But when it is proposed to carry forward the whole scheme 
of studies by Lectures alone, I must confess my own fears 
that there is considerable danger of failure. Class teaching 
appears to me the appropriate vehicle for such instruction ; 
and I should have been glad had the plans and means of 
Government permitted this Professorship to have been placed 
on such a footing as might have secured the undivided services 

of some well quaUfied individual to undertake the discharge 
of its arduous duties. But as it is, we must courageously do 
our best ; you must assist me, as well as I you : and it is 
Sir James Mackin- ^ Consolation to me to know that so distin- 
tosh's opinion. guished a man as the late Sir James Mac- 

kintosh entertained an elevated opinion of Lectures as a me- 
dium for teaching the'Law of England. In his " Discourse on 
" the Law of Nature and Nations^^ he writes as follows ; '' I 
^^ had long been convinced that public lectures which have 
^^ been used in most ages and countries to teach the elements 
" of almost every part of learning were the most convenient 
^^ modjD in which these elements could be taught ; that they \ 
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wore the best adapted for the important purposes of awaking 
the attention of the student, of abridging his labours, of 
guiding his inquiries, of relieving the Student of private 
study, and of impressing on his recollection the principles 
^^ of a science. I saw no reason why the Law of England 
should be less adapted to this mode of instruction, or less 
hkely to benefit by it, than any other part of knowledge/* 






§ 30. I have a very difficult task : we 
Difficulties. _ 111 

have no text books, or at best but few % they 

must therefore be created ; and I might well tremble at the 
arduous labours I have undertaken, when I survey the im- 
mense field that is before me, diffident as I am of my own 
ability adequately to occupy it, were it not that I am solaced 
and encouraged by the laudable ambition of thus conferring 
upon those among whom my lot in life is cast, a larger 
amount of benefit than I could hope to effect in any other 
way ; and so of leaving behind me a name which, from tha 
fact that it is established upon the people^s welfare, shall 
stand a chance of surviving the shock and wreck of time. 
To how few is accorded the lot of being the first to lay down 
the text books of a Nation's laws. It is a lofty prize, that, the 
chance of becoming to India what Storey has been to America. 
And vast as is the labour, almost overwhelming as is the res- 
ponsibility, the reward is such as cannot but sustain, and sti- 
mulate. I must therefore beg of you your patience and your 
forbearance : my first attempts cannot but be rude and im- 
perfect ; subsequent Lecturers will necessarily find much to 
correct, much to supply, to polish, and to criticize ; but if the 
whole curriculum of our studies, when completed, shall have 
carried us over the main subjects of legal knowledge requi- 
site for a practising pleader, the foundations at any rate will 
have been laid. Let my successors raise a more lofty edifice, 
of richer no^aterials, and more cunning workmanship ; still it 
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will be an undying source of sweet reminiscence to Ine that 
the foundations at any rate are my own. That they shall be 
certain, broad, and deep, depends as much upon you perhaps 
as upon me, and I most earnestly entreat you to be fellow- 
labourers with me in this great work. 

§ 31. The present Lecture must not be 

Fresent Lecture no 

specimen of those taken as a specimen of what our future 

Lectures are likely to be, and indeed mu^t 
necessarily be. It would have been a far easier task for me 
to have addressed you on the present occasion from notes ; 
but the very term Lecture itself shows that something more 
in the way of preparation and pre-concerted plan is necessary ; 
and the dignity of the subject is such that it cannot call for 
too much ftare at my hands. This inaugural Lecture there- 
fore is a set composition : our future Lectures will consist of 
detailed explanations of the principles of Law, to be carried 
on by familiar illustration and argument, until it may be 
hoped that each principle itself is comprehended by each au- 
ditor's mind, and stamped and burnt in upon it in a way 
which will render its escape from the memory difficult if not 
impossible. In the course of this procedure there must ne- 
cessarily arise to your minds doubts and difficulties ; such 
suggestions I shall always be most ready to listen to, and in- 
deed thankful to him who brings them forward, and I shall 
always endeavour to meet and explain them to the best of 
my abiUty. It wiU occur too that you will find occasionally 
passages which you cannot master or understand at the firlfc 
blush ; but this should not discourage you. Proceed^ and 
you will subsequently come upon something else or in a 
second perusal which wiU suddenly reflect light upon the 
half understood passage and in a moment make it clear. Such 

is the advice which Lord Coke givea the Student of Little-. ' 

f 
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ton ; and I am certain from my own experience that sounder 
counsel was never given. (1) 

6 32. This is perhaps the fittest place 

''Technicalities." ^ r r r 

to say a few words upon the subject of 
^^ technical terms." One of the faults most commonly found 
by the Laity with the Law is the abundance of its technica- 
lities. I am myself no favourer of unnecessary technicality, 
which is either mere pedantry, or assumed for the unworthy 
ptirpose of mystery and imposition ; as Bentham says, to 
place upon the head of ignorance a mask exhibiting the face 
of science. But the objection is a very unreasonable one, as 
it is usually urged. For no art or science can be, ever was, 
or will be without its own peculiar technical terms. The 
complaint is not urged against other sciences. Whoever 
quarrelled with the Painter for his ^^ Chiaroscuro :" or the 
Chemistforhis formulas ; or the Mathematician or Algebraist 
for his signs ? and it would be productive of the greatest 
prolixity and inconvenience if we were to seek by periphrasis 
to avoid the use of technical terms, which when once ex- 
plained, assume a definite sense, and convey on every repeti- 
tion one and the same clear identical idea. We will not mar 
the page of our labours by the unnecessary introduction of 
Law Latin or Norman French ; nor will we run into the 
error of substituting arithmetic for observation and 
reasoning, like Bentham when he proposed a centi- 
grade a millegrate scale for testing the force of 
tjBstimony ; nor of applying the calculus of probabilities 
like La Place to the uncertainties of oral evidence ; but we 
must not be afraid of using technical terms wherever they 
are appropriate, and their use saves verbiage and circumlo- 
cution. Would it not be the height of folly for a Lecturer on 

1. The study of the law has been likened to ' eating saw dust 
without butter ;' but it is by no means so dry as all that, especially 
when the rudiments are mastered. 
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Euclid always to speak of a square as " that figure wliich has 
all its sides equal, and all its angles riglit angles;" or to avoid 
the term circle by a round about allusion to it as " a plain 
figure contained by one line called the circumference, and such 
that all right lines drawn from a certain point within the 
figure to the circumference are equal to one another?" 

Why then should we stumble or be offended at the use 
of such terms as " Estopell," "Alimony," " Certiorari," 
" Cognovit," " Latent" and " Patent Ambiguit/^ and the 
like, when we have once made our own the ideas which they 
represent? 1 

I. Closely allied to this is the objection usually urged against the 
" fictions of the Law," which seems to have a somewhat better founda- 
tion ; but it should be remembered that the origin and intention of these 
ficti<ms were to avoid mischief and promote justice. Hence two well 
known maxims. "In fictione juris semper consistit sequitas." '• Fictio 
juris non operatur damnum vel injuriam." And although they display 
often much subtlety, and necessitate a cumbrous round about sort of 
machinery and proceeding, they were no doubt regarded at the date of 
their respective introductions with much complacency both by the people 
at large for whose sake they were introduced, as well as by the Lawyers 
who invented, and the Judges who sanctioned them. Some still retain 
their utility ;others have become unsuited to the present state and wants 
of society, and should be abolished in all such cases ; very many have 
already been swept away, and the few will follow them. The Law feigns 
that a contract entered into at sea was made at the Royal Exchange in 
London ; but the object was a good one, to give the Courts of West- 
minster jurisdiction. . 

So the Court of common Pleas on its civil side, having only jurisdic- 
tion over trespasses alleged to be committed viet aimis, or forgeries, con- 
spiracies and the like, the essence of which is falsity or fraud j neverthe- 
less entertained actions of debt, and indeed all personal actions, by 
feigning the defendant had been arrested for a suppossed trespass. This 
has now been obviated by the Uniformity Process Act 2 W. IV. C. 
39, which assimilates the commencement of actions in all the Law Courts 
at Westminster, 

So in the Exchequer, which originally had only jurisdiction between 
the Crown and subject, suits between subjects were commenced by a 
writ in which the Plaintiff was alleged to be the King's debtor, and tnat 
the defendant had done him the injury complained of " quo minus suffi- 
ciens exisit," whereby he was less able to pay the King's debt So a 
variety of fictions were invented for the purpose of freeing real property 
from its feudal shackles, and making it subject to the necessitieB of 
commerce : but such figments and artificial contrivances, however 
necessary in the first instance, are now no longer so, and the proper 
voeUiod of disposisg of them is for the Legislature to introduce sunder 
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Viva voce cxamina- §33. A portion of eacli Lecture will con- 

tioiis. 

sist of a cursory vivfi. voce examination of 
the main features of that which preceded it, but there will 
also be periodical examinations in the various subjects matter 
of our readings, for the purpose not only of retracing our steps 
and ascertaining what we have acquired of forgotten, but of 
accustoming you to make a ready use of your knowledge, 
and of practising you for that final examination which you 
must undergo before you can secure the diploma which will 
authorize you to practise, and you will all furnish yourselves 
with Note Books in which you will enter such portions of 
each Lecture as you may deem most worthy of remembrance, 
or further investigation or reflexion. 

§ 34, With the view of obviating as far 

as may be one great evil and difficulty under 
which we at present labour, I shall endeavour to pubUsh 
each set of Lectures as soon as it is completed, so that it 
may become the Text-Book for future students in that par- 

■ 

modes of attaining the same ends ; a course which has been very 
largely and beneficially followed of late years. There remains however 
one to which 1 would call your attention ; that well known one of John 
Doe and Richard Roe in an action of Ejectment. We may take some 
other opportunity of describing at length the particular forms used in 
this action ; they will be found very clearly explained in 3 vol. Blacks, 
p. 199. It will be sufficient now to observe that the action is at least 
as old as the reign of Edward IV., and that Lord Chief Justice Rolle in 
the time of Ohver Cromwell improvedithy introducing what Blackstone 
properly calls " a string of legal fictions." Yet there can be no doubt 
to any one who will take the trouble of examining the history of this ac- 
tion, that it was originally introduced for the decided benefit of the sub- 
ject ; and that it has been found a veiy convenient form of remedy. 
At the same time all that is beneficial in it might at the present day be 
camoletely secured by a far simpler procedure, and without the intro- 
duction of any fiction whatsoever. Indeed, the Small Cause Act, No. 
IX. of 1852, has already provided a plan which is found to work very 
well in practice, whereby the plaintiff calls upon the defendant to show 
by what title he holds the premises in dispute. The defendant pleads 
that " the house is not the house of the plaintiff," which puts the plain- 
tiff upon proof of his title ; if he doeis not prove a prim^ facie title, the 
defendant is not called upon to rebut it, and thus are escaped the in- 
convenience and evil of forcing a man to disclose his own title at the 
bidding of a stranger. If the plaintiff succeeds in establishing his title, 
the defendaot may rebut it if ne can. 
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ticular department of the Law. These volumes" will be neces- 
sarily unconnected and very rude and imperfect ; but if I 
have health and strength to complete the whole of the Lec- 
tures which it is proposed to give, I trust that I shall find 
leisure to knit together the various pamphlets into one body 
upon a connected and systematic plan. And this will be 
the more necessary, because from the view which I take of 
the exigencies of my office, that is, to raise up a practical 
body of Pleaders, I shall take up the various subjects not in 
the order into which they would fall in a Logical Treatise upon 
the Law, but according to the importance which I conceive 

attaches to them. Thus the first Lectures 

Ijaw of evidence* _ 

will be upon the Law of Evidence : the 
most important of all branches in my judgment ; because my 
experience of the Decrees of Mofussil Courts incontestably 
proves to me that by far the greatest number of errors there- 
in are traceable to a want of knowledge of the settled prin- 
ciples upon which Evidence is to be received and rejected. 
When a man is once thoroughly imbued with the rules by 
which he ought to be guided in this all-important particular, 
the mastery of the substantive Law, which defines what are 
men^s rights, may be acquired by his own industry ; for he 
has only to read and master the various provisions of the 
Law on that head to know what they are : though he must 
strive after something better than a mere verbal knowledge 
of the Eegulations. ^^ Scire leges,^' says Celsus in the Pand- 
ects, ^^ non hoc est verba earum tenere, sed vim et potest- 
atem ;" '^ to know the Laws is not to retain their wordb, 
but their force and power -/' while a facility in the procedure 
of the Courts will come with practice. If then he is well 
grounded in those admirable rules which have been laid' 
down by the most experienced and intellectual for the 
investigation of facts, or in other words, the Law of Evidence, 
he may trust to his own sound sense for applying correctly 
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to those facts the substantive Law of the land ; and to his 
own care for doing this in accordance with^'those forms which 
the Procedure of the Courts has settled as the most con- 
venient and certain for securing this desirable end. 

§ 35. Having gone through the Law 

Hindu and Maho- „ -r^ . , , ,, . . j.- i xi 

medan Law. of Evidence, we shall next mvestigate the 

Principles of Hindu and Mussulman Lamj, 
which are the substantive Laws of by far the great majority 
of the inhabitants in this Presidency, and one or other of 
which will in all but exceptional cases be the Law to guide 
both Judge and Advocate in their daily practice. 

§ 36. To this we shall add some of the 
Mercantile Law. 

principal topics of the Mercantile Law of 

England j such for instance as the Law of Contracts, of Part- 
nership, of Promissory Notes, of Bailment, of Shipping, of 
Insurance, and the like, because the study of these subjects 
will throw a light upon the principles which regulate the 
ordinary dealings of mankind at large, although of course 
there will be found many provisions of a local nature peculiar 
to the Law of England. 

^ . . , , § 37. I next propose to treat of the 

Cnmmal Law. , f*r^ > •. i r 

Principles of Urimmal Law. Should there 

be a Criminal Code promulgated for India before we reach 

that stage, the Code itself will of course form the text of the 

Lectures on that subject ; otherwise, avoiding the subtleties 

and technicalities which have during a long course of years 

sprung up in the EngKsh Criminal Law, we shaU go through 

those general principles which are common to all Countries, 

as crime itself, whether of force or fraud, is much of the same 

character in every clime. With this portion of our studies 

will be incorporated such of the Eegulations as provide for 

the Criminal Procedure of the Courts, should the expected 

Code not introduce a new procedxtt^ lot '\\»^ q^tj. ^-xj^^^ii^^^^. 
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Civil Procedure. ^ '^^' ^ ""^^^^ P^^P^^^ *^ ^^ ^P ^^^^ Oivil 

VroccdureoftliG itofussil Courts. It is not 

improbable that before we reach this stage wo may have a 
New Code prepared for us by the Indian Law Commission in 
England. Most sincerely do I hope we may, for the Regu- 
lation Law of this Presidency, while it is concerned but very 
little about the substantive Law of the Land, is almost en- 
tirely devoted to Procedure ; and as Regulation upon Regu- 
lation and Act upon Act has been passed to remedy the evils 
of the day, and not upon any uniform plan, the confusion 
which prevails is much like that which at present disgraces 
the English Statute Book. There have however been sundry 

# 

efforts to reduce this to something like intelligible order, and 
here we shall not be altogether without Text-Books to guide 
and assist us. Mr. Macpherson in Calcutta, and Mr. Baynes 
in Madras, have published respectively volumes of considera- 
ble utility, (1) and of the assistance thatathand we must liberal- 
ly avail ourselves — and this will embrace the important subject 

of Pleading. When you are thus advanced, 
°' we shall endeavour to give you the habit 

of readily bringing your knowledge to bear in a practical 
way, by discussions and trials after the fashion of the ancient 
^' meetings" of the English Inns of Court. (2y^BGadwig/^ saith . 
Bacon, ^' maketh a full man, conversation a ready man, and 

writing an exact man : therefore if a man write little, he had 
need have a great memory ; if he confer little, he had need 
have a present wit ; and if he read little^ he had need have 
much cunning, to seem to know that he doth not/' Thi^s 
by the course which we shall pursue we shall seek to supply 
the defects of all parties. Our written notes wiU we hope 
lead to accuracy and exactness : our Lectures wiU secure 

1. Many useful treatises on Law and Practice have been pubhalied 
since this Address was delivered. 

2. Lord Guildford said that no man could be a good lawyer who 
waa not a good " pat-case." 
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solidity and soundness j and our discussions readiness and 
dexterity. Those whose quick parts often produce careless- 
ness from a too dangerous facility of comprehension, and 
those with weak memories, will be corrected and aided by the 
practice of taking notes of what they hear : the shy and 
bashful will obtain self-confidence and presence of mind by 
our '^ meetings f while the idle ^illbe necessitated to acquire 
substantive knowledge by their attendance at the Lectures. 
'^ So," to use once more the words of Bacon, " every defect of 
the mind may have a special receipt." 

§ 39. And here it might be argued that 

Jurisprudence. . , 

we should pause, having certainly complet- 
ed all that is absolutely necessary for enabling a student to 
launch out into practice. For it will be seen that we shall 
have run through the Substantive Law which determines 
men^s rights both in civil and criminal matters : we shall 
have discussed the Pleadings necessary for bringing those 
matters to an issue between the parties, we shall have taught 
the Procedure by which the Courts are guided from first to last 
in the adjudication of Causes, and we shall have imbued the 
student with those plain principles of the Law of Evidence, 
which are essential for ascertaining the facts to which the 
Substantive Law is to be applied, and determining how they 
are to be ascertained. Upon the whole then this appears a 
complete curriculum of empirical knowledge ; but yet there 
remains a branch without some eSbrt to cultivate which, 
certainly our task would be very incomplete. For hitherto 
and up to this point, though we have been discussing the 
Ifews themselves. Substantive and Adjective, we have been 
totally silent respecting those common principles on which 
oXl Laws are founded : and hence it is contemplated to con- 
clude with that which, is as it were, the crown of the entire 
course. Lectures upon General Jurisprudence ; and to this I 
propose to add a topic not unfrequently confounded with it, 
that of Political philosophy. 
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§ 40. It is astonishing how frequently 
between Political the scicnce of Political Philosophy, by which 
S^Snce.'"'^ ^"^ I understand the history and principles of ■ 

• the various forms of Government invented 
by mankind, those of Monarchy, Aristocracy, and Democracy, 
and their several modifications ; their excellencies and their 
vices ; has been confused and mixed up with that which is 
properly called General Jurisprudence. The same remark 
holds good with respect to Political Economy, For instance, 
Montesquieu, in his Spirit of the Law, scarcely broaches his 
subject, before he wanders away from Jurisprudence into 
Political Philosophy ; and looking over the examination 
papers which have been published from time to time by vari- 
ous institutions *on the subject of Jurisprudence, we cannot 
fail to be struck with the little importance which is attached 
to this science itself, how large a margin has been allowed to 
the other two.(l) Desirable as a familiar acquaintance with 
both the theory of Government and the history of constitu- 
tional Law on the one hand, and a knowledge of the world- 
wide principles of Political Economy on the other are to 
the man of education, it is clear, that in this country they 
can be comparatively but of rare occurrence to the practis- 
ing Lawyer. At any rate it is error to confound them with 
Jurisprudence, of which they form np part, as is sufficiently 
apparent upon a little accurate consideration. Of course the 
study of the laws which regulate the constitution of our own 

] . By way of example take the following examination;Papcf on Juris- 
prudence set at the London University in the year 1852 : — i. 

Define a pure monarchy. Define a pure aristoci-acy. Define a pure 
democracy. Define a mixed government. To which of the pure form)9i 
does the present government most nearly approach ? Is the monarchical 
element strongest in England, in Fi-ance, or in the United States of . 
America ? "With respect to the election of representatives, state the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages — a Of open or secret voting, b Of voting 
by lists or separately for each candidate, or for each two candidates, or 
for each three, c Of voting at a pre-detcrmined place and time, or by 
means of voting-papers left at the houses of the voters, and collected by 
a public officer. 
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individual country will have to be considered as part of the 
Municipal Law of England, The rules which regulate the 
descent of the Crown, define its powers and prerogative; set- 
tle the privilege of Parliament, and exhibit the composition 
and authority of the Legislative, together with the duties of 
the Executive, are as much component parts of that parti- 
cular Law, as those special provisions which protect private 
persons and property, and prohibit or punish public wrongs. 

Its consideration as a form of Government, and its compa- 
rison with other forms of government, ancient and modern, 
is the province of Political Philosophy, and must not be con- 
founded with Jurisprudence. 

General Jurispru- § ^l- I propose to conclude this reading 
^^^^' with some considerations on the subject of 

General JurisprudGuce itgelf. Though it is destined to bo 
' the last of our courses of Lectures, its discussion would ap- 
propriately form the ' commencement of a complete Treatise 
upon Law ; and therefore I think that it will be so much 
gained, if wo shall at the very outset obtain clear and just 
idea& of those principles which are common to all Laws, and 
on which all Laws are based and founded. 

Majority of man- §42. The mass of mankind, the great 
^dienw * ^to ^^tht niultitude of every nation must, at any rate 
Laws. for many many years to come, perhaps 

always, accept the Laws by which they are governed simply 
because they are Laws. They have neither the time nor the 
intelligence necessary for searching into those principles 
which give the Laws primarily their binding force. Sufficient 
for them it is to know that these Laws have received the deli- 
beration and the sanction of the Legislature, that body which 
is constituted in every State for the discussion and passing and 
promulgation of Laws. Just as the groat majority of our 
race accepts its religious tenets upon faith, and can never 
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inquire into the events and reasons upon which those doctrines 
are founded, must they continue to pay a hi hid obedience to 
the Laws of their Country. But surely this can never be suf- 
ficient for the Legislator who has to devise amendments and 
alterations and additions to the body of the Law, if he seeks 
to be guided by something more lofty than the pressure of 
Expedience ; or for the Judge whose solemn duty it is to exe- 
cute the Laws, or for the Advocate who seeks most copiously 
and forcibly to explain and argue on them ; or indeed to any 
one who aspires to be considered a man of Uberal education, 
who may at any time be called upon to take an active part 
in the administration or preparation of those laws, and who 
cannot but bo anxious to sift out and ascertain the principles 
upon which ho is bound to render them his allegiance and his 

obedience. 

Difficulty of dc- ^^^' Few things are perhaps more dif- 
fining the limits of ficult than justly and accurately to define tho 

Jurisprudence. t -x pt • j r x.- j. 

proper limits oi J urisprudence : few subj ects 
have in all ages more thoroughly exercised the highest in- 
tellectual faculties of the most gifted and acute; on few has been 
expended deeper learning, more patient research ; and regard- 
ing few have there existed greater discrepancy and conflict of 
opinion. In England, until lately, the education of the Legal 
Profession has been almost exclusively of a practical character; 
aiming at and adapted only to render the student fitted in the 
shortest possible time for the actual daily routine of the 
Forum, a fact which has excited the astonishment, and called 
forth the reproaches of the great Jurisprudents of the Conti- 
nent of Europe ; and only within the last few years has arisen 
a better and more liberal perception and understanding of 
the wisdom and utility of imparting a far more enlarged ac- 
quaintance of the primary principles and elements of Law in 
general, than can be obtained by the most patient and con- 
tinued study of the archives of our own Equity and Common 
law* 
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Law Reports charac- § 44, Far be it from me to disparage 

those records ; which for high morality^ feli- 
city of expression, luminous argument, deep sagacity, know- 
ledge of human nature, patient investigation, logical analysis, 
adaptation to society, wonderfiil intellect, are second to no 
body of Judgments which the history of the world presents : 

among them are to be found safe precedents(l) for almost every 
case which the multitudinous complication of human aflfairs 
can present : but that knowledge which affords a ready fa- 
milarity with the reported decisions of the Sages of our Law, 
and can turn to them for guidance in the exigencies of prac- 
tice, is at the best but empirical ; our reason may be sa- 
tisfied with the soundness of the particular doctrine which for 
the moment we may have occasion to consult ; but if we are 
content to stop here, our knowledge will be comparatively 
superficial, and has a tendency ever to degenerate into mere 
mechanical skill ; we must evidently endeavour to make our- 
selves masters of the fundamental principles of all Laws, if 
any such common principle can be found : and that there 
exists such we may be sure, if we will but undertake the 
labour of searching for it out where it lies, deep down in 
the mysteries of Human Nature. 

Definitiou of Juris- § 45. We must endeavour to obtain a 

prudence. * 

fixed accurate ideaofthe meaning of the term 

" Jurisprudence,^' or at any rate of the sense in which we 
shall use it. It is derived from two Latin words, ^^ Juris'^ 



1. Thk is somewhat too broadly stated. It is perhaps 'aJl but im- 
Jfossible to find a case exactly on all fours with another : but there is- 
scarcely a topic on which one or more cases singularly illustratative 
may not be found ; and a general acquaintance with principles of law, 
aided by a careful acute consideration of the details of the decided case 
and a distinction between its points of difference with the one before 
us, will in ninety-nine cases out of every hundred, furnish us with a 
safe guide towards forming an opinion. I would however point to 
. Benthiam's description of a *' Legal opinion" which according to his ac- 
coimt is composed of uothiog but guesses. See The Book of Fallacies. 
B, 1, c. 1 App. Ex. 1. 
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" Prudentia," the formor of which is not exactly equivalent 
to our word " Law" but more analogous to " Right. "(1) The 
Romans distinguished between things which are abstractedly 
and absolutely right, which they called " jura," and things 
which are right, because they are commanded by the Law, 
which they called "jussa." In English we have no such distinc- 
tive terms. " Rights" represent both classes, though the lan- 
guages of almost all modern European nations recognise the 
diflference. Hence we must not define Jurisprudence, a 
^^ knowledge of the Laws," or " of Law ; ^* but rather 
of something which is anterior and superior to 
Laws, on which they depend, and from which 
they derive their authority and force. Perhaps then 
the proper sense to attach primarily to the term Jurispru- 
dence, is the knowledge of the science of Right or Justice; 
and in a secondary sense it is used to signify a knowledge of 
the Laws ; this is its popular and empirical signification ; and 
in this sense every Lecture which we shall deUver may be 
said to advance us in Jurisprudence ; but for the present we 
must confine attention to its higher and original signification, 
while we endeavour to ascertain the settled and fundamental 
principles which determine the quality of Right, or as Ulpian 

has defined it, the science of Justice and Injustice. 

Bacon and Coke quoU § 46. ^^ There are," says Bacon, in a • 

passage quoted by Sir James Mackintosh^ 
" in nature certain fountains of julstice whence all civil laws 
^^ are derived, but as streams ; and like as watq^s do take 
^' tinctures and tastes from the soils through which they run, 
^^ so do civil laws vary according to the regions'and govern- 
" ments where they are planted, though they proceed from 

^^ the same fountain." 

1. See the etymology of this word well stated by laeber, Poli- 
tical Ethios, Note 1. p. 159. 
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Melius est petere fontes quam sectari rivulos/' It is 
better to seek the fountains than to follow the streams, says 
Lord Coke on the Institutes. He who studies only the par- 
ticular laws of his own Country, follows the streams, how- 
ever long and laboriously ; he who studies Jurisprudence , in- 
deed seeks the very fountain-head. 

Endeavour to disera- § 47. To gain a clear and acurate idea 
barrasj Jurispru- ^f ^j^q nature and province of Jurispru- 

often confounded dence, the first point is to disembarrass if 

of all those sciences, which, as I have 
before said, are not unfrequently confounded with it. We 
have already discarded Political Philosophy and Political 
^Economy, Let us now consider what a Law necessarily 
implioi^ Obviously, command ; and if command, then of a 
Superior ; nor can you find any definition of Law which does 
not embrace the idea of command. To take the commonest 
which occur. Blackstone defines Municipal Law ^^ a rule of 
civil conduct proscribed by the Supreme power in a State." 
Cicero says Law is ^^ Sanctio justa, juhens honesta, prohihens 
contraria:^^ and this has been adopted by Bracton. Grotius 
says '^ natural right is the rule and dictate of right reason 
showing whether an act h forbidden or commanded by God." 
Cicero again says " Lex est summa ratio insita a naturS. 
^U8B jubet ea quae facienda sunt, et prohibet contraria." Jus- 
tinian^s definition is ^^Jus civile est quod quisque sibi 
populus constituit.'^ Hooker says " a law, generally taken 
is^a directive rule unto goodness of operation." Demosthenes 
in his oration against Aristogeiton calls it " a general 
ordinance equal and impartial to all."(l) St. Thomas 
Aquinas says, ^^ Lex est quaedam regula et mensura secun- 
dum quid inducitur quis ad agendum, vel ab agendo 

1« ** KOiyoy wpoQayfxa iraffip laoy Kai onowv,^^ 
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rctrotraliitur/^(l) But inasmuch as Jurisprudence is con- 
cerned only with human institutions, it is no part of its duty 
to inquire into those Laws which are imposed by the com- 
mand of a divine Superior. 

§48. Duty — I will assume for the pre- 
sent that every one who hears me under- 
stands the meaning and admits the force of that term — duty 
must be owing to God, to self, or to another. The first of 
these is the subject-matter of religion, and as I have shown 
forms no part of Jurisprudence. It is the subject-matter of 

Theology. But duty to one^s-self, as for- 

To God ; Theology. . ^ , , • r j i. 

instance the exorcise oi prudence; or to 
To self and neigh- another, one^s neighbour, as bene volcnce, cha- 
rity, gratitude equally fall under the province 
of Ethics* But in all these virtues there is no sense 9l com- 
pulsion or obhgation to exercise them : a man may be grate- 
ful or not as he pleases. He feels perhaps that it is his duty to 
be so, but there is no penalty, in this world at any rate, 
which follows its omission or neglect. And indeed it will be 
seen that it is impossible to make those virtues the subject 
of Law. The moment that a Law commanded us to be grate- 
ful, the very essence of the act or emotion has vanished. 
There is no command of human Legislator, and never 
can be, on the subject : and it's absence at once excludes 

Morals from Jurisprudence. It is very truo 
*':?Llt'uden'f ' tl^at Law, equally with Morality, being em- 

ployed about the common subject of human 
action, both fall under the one general head of Ethics. It 
has been well observed that Ethics and Law have a common 
centre, but that the circumference of Ethics is more esctensivo 

1. The simplest account is that of the Stoics recorded by Sto- 
bseus ; and which indeed seems the font whence all others have derived 
their definitions, \oyov opdoy ovra^ irpoaraKTiKOv atv riay Troqrtiav^ 
airayopevTiKov ^e rtov ov Trotrfretov I right reason, orOQtining what la to 
he clone, and forbidding what la not to be done. 
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than that of Law, and includes the latter within ife.i And the 

distinction between that branch of Ethics 
Extinction between ^hich we have termed Morality and Law 

Morality and Law. •' 

is a marked and well defined one. Morality 
exhorts ; Law commands ; Morality inquires into motive. Law 
looks only to the over act ; Morality regards man as an indi- 
vidual ; Law as a citizen, a member of a civil community : 
both regulate the conduct of men towards all other members 
of the great Human Eace ; but in difierent modes ; the one 
by admonition, the other by compulsion ; and in difiFerent di- 
rections : the one as he is a member of a common species, 
the other as he is a member of an artificial society. Morality 
finds scope for its exercise even in negative acts j but Justice 
is an active principle ; a man may be actuated by Morality in 
mere abstinence from wrong ; but we should not therefore 
designate him a jvst man. Neither Alexander Selkirk nor 
Eobinson Crusoe, at any rate till he had found his man 
Friday, could have exercised justice, however moral their 
whole lives might be ; or to take a better illustration still, that 
of Hai Ebyn Yokdam, who, according to the Arabian story, 
being cast an infant on a desert island, ascended in his soli- 
tude, gradually, by the force of reflexion and genius, unaided, 
to the sublime of all philosophy, natural, moral, and divine. 
In the words of the ppet — 

AU are not just because they do no wrong ; 
But he who will not wrong me when he may. 
He is the truly just.(2) 

* 1 Phillimore. 

• 

2. Of this opinion was Aristotle ; where he makes Justice the sum 
of all the other virtues, because it is in fact the practical application of all 
the virtues not to a man's self, but to a third party. Justice says he is 
perfect virtue, not simply but relatively, ovk aTrXwc, aXXa irpoQ erepoy. 

The whole passage is so remarkable that I will transcribe it:— 

Kal am TOVTO, iroWaKig KPATISTH TftN APETilN eivai ^okei ^ 
CiKaiotrvyri, koi ovff ienrtpoq ovB* iioos ovna OavfAafrros Koi xol^qc^wvC^- 
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The real sphere of § "^^^ The Laws then about wluchJuris- 
Junsprudeuce. prudence is concerned must be either the 

Laws which any particular State forms for itself, for the ob- 
servation of its own citizens, and the citizens of other States 
so long as they reside within its territories, and thereby vo- 
luntarily submit themselves to its jurisdiction ; or secondly, 
those Laws which all civilized nations agree to follow in their 
-, . ,. ' ^ intercoursewith each other. It may be ob- 

ObjectioDB as to In- ^ ^ •' 

ternational Law con- jected that as there is no common superior 

fiidered 

to command the observance of this last class, 

fxevoi (l>ajjitVf '* tr ^e ^iKaioavvrj avWnl^^rjv naa apErij cvt." icat reXela ^^\ 
fiaXitna aperrj' on ti^q reXeiag aperfe 'XprqtriQ etrriv. reXe/a ^* itrrly. j 

oTi €xu)v avrijy Kai Trpoe trepov ^vvarat nf aperrf ')(prf(TOaiy dXX* oh 
fivyov Kad^ avTOv. ttoKXoI yap, kv fjiiv tolq oIkiLolq, rrj aperrj hyvavrai 
')(pYJ(rdai' ev ^e roig irpoQ erepov, a^vvarovaiv* Kai ha tovto, d/ ^OKtt 
Exeiv TO Tov BiavTOQ on " apX'^ aydpa ^e/Jci." iroog erepov yap, Kai ev 
KOivwvii^ ^^ly. 6 ap\(M)v. cia 5c to avTO tovto, koi AAAOTPION ayaBoy 
cokeI elyai If ^Kaiotrvyr}, fioyrf Twy apeTU)v' oti tqoq erepoy etniv, aXX^ 
ycLQ TO. (Tvn<^epoyra 'TrpuTTei, r; ap^pyTi rj KOiytoytp, kukkito^ fiey oly, 6 
Kai TTpog avToy koi irpog Tovg (jilXov^y )(]ow/i€vOT rrj fioxOrfplt^* apiaro^ Z^ 

ov\ 6 TrpoT avToVf tji aperriy aXAa Trpo? erepoy. tovto yap tpyoy x^Xevov- 

Nic. Eth. 1. 5. Ch. 1. S. 6. 

" This justice, therefore, is perfect virtue, not absolutely, but re- 
latively. And for this reason justice often appears to be the most" ex- 
cellent of the virtues ; and neither the evening nor the morning star is 
so admirable. And in a proverb we say, " In justice all virtue is com- 
prehended." And it is more than any others perfect virtue, because it 
is the exercise of perfect virtue ; and it is perfect, because the posses- 
sor of it is able to exercise his virtue towards another person, and not 
ordy in reference to himself ; for many men are able to exercise virtue in 
their own concerns, but not in matters which concern other people. 
For this reason the saying of Biaa seems to be a good one, * Power will 
show the man ;' for the man in power is at once associated with and 
stands in relation to others. And for this same reason justice alone, of 
all the virtues, seems to be a good to another person because it has 96- 
Idtion to another ; for it does what is advantageous to some one else, 
either to the head, or to some member, of the commonwealth. That 
man, therefore,- is the worst who acts viciously both as regards himself 
and his friends ; and that man is the best wno acts virtuously not as 
regards himiself, but as regards another ; for this is a difficult task." 

So Cicero says, " Justice looks out of doors" and is Drominent and 
conspicuous in its whole essence ; which virtue beyond all others wholly 
devotes itself to the advantage of others. Grotius adopts this expres- • 
man. See Prolegomena Ch. XXII. '* quoe foras spectat.'' 
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it may be questionable how far they are strictly Laws : but 
as the common consent of mankind has agreed to recog- 
nise these rules, such for instance as the rights of" War, and 
Peace, Ambassadors, and the like, as of binding force ; and 
as their infringement by one community would probably in 
almost every instance evoke some or all of the other Powers 
to punish the invasion of rights, and compel their observance, 
there is little use in our indulging in subtle speculations. 
Lotus not be " Cymini sectores," splitters of cummin seed. Let 
us be satisfied with the knowledge that this other branch of 
Law 18 recognised under the name of the Law of Nations 
^ or International Law. Jurisprudence is confined then to Mu- 
nicipal and International Law. All other rules of human 
conduct may be left to be classified under some other science. 

§ 50. Having thus limited the exact boundaries of Ju- 
risprudence, let us next endeavour to ascertain its object. 

Object of Jurispiu- "^^ object of all laws may be summed up 
^^^^^ in the short expressive words of Bacon, 

" Finis et scopus Legis nihil est aliud quam quod homines 
feliciter degant ]" the end and scope of the Law is no other 
than that men may live happily ; and however wide of the 
mark particular enactments may be, they all seek to effect this 
by these three ways ; by commanding men, in the noble words 
of the Civil Law, " honeste vivere ; suum cuique tribuere ; 
alteri non nocere /^ to live honourably ; to give every man 

his own ; to injure no one. 

DifFerence of opi- § 51. ' But although all men are agreed 

^ nion . as to prin- ° ^ 

ciple upon which upon these being the means, and the end of 

happiue88 is to be _ . , , , . . 

secured. Law, there has been no greater controversy 

since the World began, than concerning the principles upon 
which the Legislator should speak to secure the happiness of 
the people ; and no where has this been more felicitously ex- 
pressed that I am aware of, than by the elegant and learned 
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author of Hermes, in his " Dialogue concerning Happiness.^' 
'' I dare say^' says he " you have seen many a wise head 
'^ shake in pronouncing that sad truth — How we are governed 
all by interest — and what do they think should govern us 
else ? Our loss, our damage, our disinterest ? Bidiculous 
" indeed ! we should be idiots in such case more than rational 
'^ animals. The only question is, where interest truly lies* For 
'^if this once be well adjusted, no maxim can be more 
'^ harmless/' (1) 

• § 52. The great champion of what is 

popularly known as ^^ the greatest happin- 
ess principle" is the celebrated Jeremy Bentliam : than whom 
perhaps no man has been more the mark of blind adulation on 
the one hand, and bitter irony on the other. His admirers 
flocked around him, as Sir James Mackintosh observes, more 
like the pupils of some old Grecian sage, than the assenters 
to a modem philosopher ; with an air of bombastic tirumph 
he has been declared to have " found out the true psycholo- 
'^ gical law of our nature, as Newton discovered that of the 

'^ material universe,^' as though he had been the discoverer 
of some new principle, instead of being merely the reviver of 
the old Epicurean doctrines, which, it must be admitted, he 
followed out with admirable industry, and applied with per- 
tinacity and acuteness to the science of Jurisprudence and 
Legislation. It must be owned too that in his pages, dis-. 
figured ^s they are by a ponderous and I'epulsive, though oc- 
casionally felicitous nomenclature, will be found the germs 
of almost every one of those reforms, not alone in our LawSi^ 

1. Aristotle says of Happiness, « ovofian fiev c^v trxtZov hro tXc^- 
oTitiv 6fio\oy€LTai. njv yap EYAAIMONIAN koi ol iroXXdl koI at xaple-- 
vre^ Xdyovaiv' to d^ eZ ^^v koi to ei irpamiv^ Tavrov viroKayfiavovaL 
rw EvCaip.ovilv. • 

Nic Eth. 1. 1. C. 2. S. 3. 

And see Note G. G. App. to Whately^s Rhetoric. 
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but in our political relations, whicli have distinguished and 
illustrated the century in which we live. But it is not to 
criticize his writings that we can now delay ; what I would 
earnestly seek to warn you against, is the pernicious system 
on which he founds Legislation. That the object of Legis- 
lation should be to secure the greatest happiness of the great- 
est number of individuals of whom the State is composed, 
I hope there is none here selfish enough to dispute. The 
.days of oligarchy and class interests are fast passing away ; 
a more liberal love of his fellovvr creatures and a more cor- 
rect sense of what he owes them, even the meanest, the poor- 
""""•"-est, the most obscure, is springing up gradually in the breasts 
of our Wealthier and more enlightened classes, with a vivid 
reaUty which cannot but redound to the good of humanity 
in general. 

Bentham's Utilita- § 53. Now Bentham^s whole system is 

founded on this, that man is capable of 
pleasure and pain, and that from the calculation of these all 
moral action proceeds. On this theory, good is a word syno- 
nymous with pleasure, evil with pain ; and all happiness 
consists in the possession of the one, and the absence of the 
other. 

Hi^test of a good § 54. jf this was the motive to which 

he addressed himself, evidently the princi- 
ple upon which Law should proceed, is its tctilityy(l) its ex- 
pediency ; and a follower of Bentham, in considering whe- 
ther a particular Law was right, would ask himself the ques- 

1 . See for instance Bentham's expositions of the conditions under 
which he holds that the saying " the end justifies the means" is true. 
Book of FaUacies Pt. IV Ch. XIII. On the principles there laid down, 
the annexation of Oude might be justified. So Shakespeare in the Mer- 
chant of Venice : • 

** To do a great right do a little wrong : 
^ Wrest once the law to your authority : 

And curb this cruel devil of his wHl.'' 
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tiou, is it expedient ? and if the answer were in tlie affirma- 
tive, then lio would pronounce it to be right. The Utili- 
tarian says a law is right, because it is expedient. There is 
another class of Philosophers and Jurisprudents who take a 
very different view of this same question ; those who would 
try, not right by expediency, but expediency by right : who 
in order to test the quality of a Law, would seek to answer 
the question of its expediency, by asking themselves, is it 
right ? and who would predicate its expediency or other- 
wise, according as the reply was in the affirmative or nega- 
tive.(l) 

And wliich of these guides, opposite as the very poles of 
earth, shall we follow ? Shall we yield ourselves at once to 
the convenient principle of Utility ? No ; again and empha- 
tically, in the name, and for the honour of human nature, a 
thousand times ; No. But why ? 

_. . . , 6 55. Let us search this matter together a 

Division of mo- ^ ° 

dern Philosophi- little deeper. Modem Philosophy is divided 

into two great schools. I do not mention the 
minor diffi^renccs of Scepticism^ Mysticismy and Eclecticism, 
that Queen of all Philosophies, which excerpts from every 
other system its peculiar excellence, and creates a Doctrine 
fairer than them all : like the Grecian painter, who to form 
his Helen, selected from all the most beautiful women of the 
day, that limb, or feature, which each possessed in most exqui- 
site perfection. Of the two leading Schools, the one is known 

as the ScnsailonaUst ; the other, as the Idealist. Either 

« 
1 . Tliucy (li dos says of the LacedsDmonians, They esteem only that 
virtuous which is agreeable to them, and only that jiist which promotes 
their interest. L V. Cli V ; and see the speech of Diodotus in reply 
to Cleon in the Debate on the Mityleneans, where in the former de- 
claims on the justice of putting them to death ; but the latter says that 
the Athenians aiu) not sitting in judgment on the revolters, but deli- 
])erating on their own interest ; and that they are to consider, not the 
right, but the expediency, or inexpediency, of inflicting capital punish- 
ment. 
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numbers on its rolls the names of some of the first in intellect 
whom the world has produced ; and although this is not the 

place for a full inquiry into these subtle and elevated ques- 
tions, even were I capable of undertaking the task, I must 
crave your earnest attention, while I endearvour to unfold to 
you so much of these systems as bears upon the question 
before us. 

Sensationalists: §56. Hobbes, the first of the modern 

school of Sensationalists, held thet all ideas 
were originally received into the mind through the medium 
of the senses : (1) right and wrong can have no real existence, 
n&ecause they are not the subject of the senses : good and 
evil are nothing more than equivalent expressions for plea- 
sure and pain. I need not follow him into the dark, dreary 
doctrine of Necessity, to which these principles led him, or 
show how he argued that it does not depend on ourselves to 
settle what shall cause us pleasure, and what pain ; that this 
is from without, not from within ; and that man is thus the 
creature and the sport of fate — but it is important to see 

how they afiected his opinions on Jurisprudence and Politics. 
His Philosophy de. '' As good and evil,'' says Morell, in de- 
scribed by Morell. scribing his philosophy, ^^are identical with 

pleasure and pain, and as all men necessarily desire the 

one and shun the other, so Nature herself dictates the right 
to every man pf doing whatever he may think conducive 
to these ends ; and in this manner of securing for himself 
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1. Lucretius (L. iv. 1. 480) says, 
^ " Invenies primis ut sensibus esse creatum 

Notitiam acri, neque sensus posse refelli ;" 
Yet only a few lines previously, he gives us familiar instances 
of the deception of the senses. 

Qud vehimur navi, fertur, cum stare videtur 

L. 388. 
So of the stars ; and the system which Copernicus shivered ; 
" Solque pari ratione manere, et Luna videtur 
In statione, ea quae fieri res indicat ipsa ! 
And again, in the fine pa^jsage descriptive of Sunrise, 
Jamque rubrum tremulis &c. 406. 
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'^ all the means of physical enjoyment he is able, at what- 

^^ ever expense to his fellow man. The natural state of man^ ' 

*' therefore, must necessarily be a state of warfare, in which 
all are struggling to advance their own selfish interests, 
every man^s hand being against his brother, and his bro- 
ther's against him. In brief, might and right are conver- 
tible terms. Experience, however, teaches that a state of 

'^ universal warfare is a state of universal suffering, and rea- 
son acco/'dingly dictates that we should seek for peace, ' 
as the more conducive to human happiness. Hence the 
origin of law, government, and other social institutions, 
which are simply intended to be antagonists to man' 

" natural selfishness. The very aim and purport of govern- 
ment being simply to control the will of the individual, 
and erect a Leviathan power, to which man's selfishness 
must bow ; the end of it is answered just in proportion as 
the power thus established is mighty to coerce or restrain. 

" Hence an absolute monarchy is the very perfection of hu- 
man government, and ought to have the supreme decision 
over every thing connected with Law, Morals, and Reli- 

•^ gion." 

^^ The political system of Hobbes,'' says 
Ilallam, *^ like his moral system, of which 
" in fact it is only a portion, sears up the heart. It takes 
"away the sense of wrong that has consoled the wise 
" and good in their dangers, the proud appeal of innocence 
" under oppression, like that of Prometheus to the elements, 
" uttered to the witnessing world, to coming ages, to the jus^ 
" stars of heaven. It confounds the principles of moral ap- 
" probatio n, the notions of good and ill desert, in a servile 
^^ idolatry of the monstrous Leviathan it creates, and after 
" sacrificing all right at the altar of power, denies to. the 
" Omnipotent the prerogative of dictating the laws of his 
'^own worship*" 

I 
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§ 57. But Loclce (1) is tlie great Sensational 
Philosopher, whose work on tiie Human Un- 
derstanding has exercised an almost inconceivable influence 
upon the desitinies of the human race. We need not trace 
out the results of his philosophy in France, from the mate- 
rialism of Condillac down to the Atheism of the French 
Encyclopedists, nor in England, through the scepticism of 
Berkley to the Pyrrhonism of Hume. The consistent friend 
of political liberty, he differed from Hobbes in his opinions 
of Government — but has he started with a similar doctrine 
of the origin of ideas in the mind, which is well known to you 
aU under the term of " tabula rasa^^(2) on which experience, 
through the senses wrote the first ideas, it results that his no- 
tions ofgoodand evil were equally of a utilitarian character. (3) 

§ 58. The last writer of this school to whom 
I shall allude is Foley. His celebrated defini- 
tion of virtue is ^' the doing good to mankind, in obedience to 

1. Sec especially B. 2, ch. 28. S. 5. 

2. This is I think the Rp. of Worcester's term. Locke's illustration 
is that of an " empty cabinet." See L. 1. c. 2 s. 15. But see Book 1. c. 3 
§ 22. where he compares it to " white paper," wliicli " receives any cha- 
racters ;" and Book 2. Ch. 1 S. 2, where lie again calls it " white paper 
void of all characters." 

3. To enter fully into a criticism of Locka'a views would occupy far 
too much time ; I have therefore thought it, on the whole, my best course 
briefly to dismiss him, with what may appear a s<inicwhat dogmatical de- 
scription of his principles. 1 am well aware of the controversy wliich 
even at the present day is being carried on respecting Locke's actual 
views. He no douht allows for ideas oi reflexion as weU as »emativn ; 
but still, exercising my own independent judgment, to the best of my 
ability, on what he has written, I cannot find that he any where admits 
the existence of any innate ideas ; or that the mind derives any idea 
from any other source than experience. The ideas obtained by reflexion^ 
(see Locke Book. 2. Ch. G S l)aro but combinations and inferences de- 
rived from the ideas obtained through sensation ; the reader will do well 
to follc?w this out for himself by a careful perusal of the Essay on the 
Understanding, Book II. Ch. 11. Locke's ideas of good and evil will be 
foimd in Book I. Ch. IIL It was principally on this latter score that 
Lord Shaftsbury and others attacked him. The Sensationalist posses- 
ses one immense advantage over the Idealist. If the latter be asked 
what jt?roo/hehas to offer in support of his theory of innate ideas, he 
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tlie will of God, for the sake of eternal happiness.^^ Here again 
the selfish utilitarian profit and loss view is betrayed ; man 
is to bo virtuous for the sake of eternal happiness. PaJey was 
a Divine ; and accordingly he concludes himself warranted 
in deferring the reward to another world ; since he could 
not certainly promise it in this : but still you will observe 
the doer of a good action is to do it, not for virtue^s sake^ 
not because there is a sense of right and wrong in every 
man^s breast ; but for his individual profit : and herein Paley 

was more fortunate than the Stoic Philo- 

Greek Stoic Philo- 
sophy, sophers of Greece. Having no revelation of 

a future state of rewards and punishments, they were com 
led to prove that their virtuous men would be happy in this 
world ; yet here they were at once encountered by this practi- 
cal contradiction, that every day^s experience showed them 
. the virtuous man in misery, the wicked in full enjoyment of 
worldly prosperity. They might have said with the Psalm- 
ist ^^ I do also see the ungodly in such prosperity. They 
come in no misfortune like other men, neither are they 
plagued Uke other men, these are the ungodly : these pros- 
per in the world, these have riches in possession. Then 
thought I to understand this, but it was too hard for me/* 

Hence they were obliged to argue that virtue is its own re- 

* 
can only refer to his own consciousness and intuition : while the Sen- 
sationalist can analyse the feelings, and show how each may, or as he 
puts it, must be traced to a sensational source. Mr. Bain in ms several 
works on the Reason, and the Emotions and the Will, undertakes to do 
this, and has carried the investigation farther than any one else I know 
of. To many minds his exposition may recommend itself as exhaustive 
and conclusive. He gives, no doubt, an account, and a very interesfang 
and ingenious account, of the origin of all our ideas, reducing mind to Vi 
subtle voltaic battery, working something after the fashion of the electric 
telegraph, by means of the muscles and nerves, both for the purpose of 
bringing in information to the central power and executing its orders. 
But the question is, not whether this is a plausible solution, but the solu- 
tion of the subject. For my own part, after the most dispassionate con- 
sideration I can give to what he has advanced, I fall back on my own 
consciousness which tells me intuitively that certain ideas are neverthe- 
less innate. I may not be able to prove this by argument ; but I give 
unto faith the things that are faith's. 
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ward ; and they placed happiness in a certain rapt contem- 
plation of virtue. (1) 

But Dr. Paley had another and future state to appeal to, 
in' which all these differences will be adjusted; and indeed 
this necessity of such an opportunity of adjustment is the 
passionate argument of Jeremy Taylor in support of a life 
hereafter. 

This is not the place to inquire minutely into the doctrines 
of this delightful writer, or indeed of the other philosophers 
whom I am necessitated to mention. Otherwise I should be 
converting this Lecture into one on Moral Philosophy instead 
of Jurisprudence ; and I must content myself therefore with 
cautioning you that Paley, by excluding from his idea of hap- 
piness both the gross and sensual lusts and pleasures, and tho 
objects of wordly ambition ; and by placing it in the exercise 
of the social affections, and the enjoyment of bodily and mental 
health ; may seem at first sight to inculcate a very pure sys- 
tem of morals — ^but you will find that he denies the existence 
of a moral sense, and expressly says that whatever is ex- 
pedient is right. It is true that he says the objects of 
wordly lusts are inexpedient, but like all Sensationalist Phi- 
losophers, he makes pleasure and pain the foundation^ and 
not the canseqiience of moral action. (2) 

1. So in the celebrated treatise Demitatione Christi, whether the 
production of Thomsusa Kempis or Gerson or Gersen, the rule of life is 

¥ laced on seclusion from the world, not the exercise of the social duties, 
t is very remarkable that in the first nine books of the Nicomachean 
Ethics, Aristotle's aims are pointed at virtue of a practical, active, social 
nature ; only in the 10th book does he suddenly quit all he has hither- 
to been preaching, and states the doctrine of happiness being centred 
m this Oeijpia, 

2. The whole philosophy of La Rouchfoucault, as exhibited in 
his five hundred and odd sparkling apothegms, is based upon the pro- 
position that self-interest is the main spring of all our actions. Where- 
ever good confronts him, he finds an evil motive for it, which he traces 
to seS-love as its origin. This is the key to his Cynicism. " Self-in- 
terest," says he, ** which we accuse of all our crimes, ought, often to be 
praised for our good actions." So he defines friendship to be " a traffic, 
in which self-love always expects to be a gainer," 
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§ 59. Let us turn now to the doctrineB 
of that other School of Philosophy which is 
known as the Ideahst ; the School of those who insist that all 
ideas arc not primarily gained through the medium of someone 
or other of the senses ; but that there are certain ideas in the 
mind of every man originally implanted therein by God, 
which they call '' fundamental principles ;" and these they 
say you cannot account for on the theory that they have been 
gained by sensation or reflexion. Every man is conscious of 
their existence ; he cannot explain how or when they arose 
in him ; in their very nature they are such as show they are 
not and cannot be the product or result of experience ; tho- 
only alternative is that they are directly imparted to us by- 
God. We instantly admit their existence and their force 
by a sort of intuition; they are the '^ eternal truths" of 
Plato. (1) 

§ 60. The first writer to whom I shall 
call tittention is Ciidtvatih. "If we reflect/' 
says he, " on our own cogitations of these things we shall 
sensibly perceive that they are not phantastical (i. e. imagin- 
ed to us by the senses) but noematical, (i. e. the ofispring of 
the mind) as for example, justice, equity, duty, obligation^ 
cogitation, opinion, intellection, volition, memory, verity, 

falsity, cause, effect, genus, species, nullity, contingency, pos- 
sibility, impossibility, and numerous others." Of these we 
shall confine ourselves to the ideas of Justice, Equity, Duty, 
for our present purpose. 

1. "I believe" writes the historian Polybius " that nature herself 
has constituted Truth as the supreme deity which is to be adored by 
mankind : and that she has given it greater force than any of the rest : 
for being opposed as she is on all sides, and appearances of truth so 
often passing for the thing itself in behalf of plausible falsehoods, yet by 
her wonderful operation she insinuates herself into the minds of men : 
sometimes exerting her strength immediately, and sometimes lying hid 
in darkness for a length of time ; but at last she straggles tZurough it 
and appears triumphant over falsehood." 
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& 6 1. The next writer is Butler, who ana- 
Butler. ^ 

lyzed the phenomena of our moral nature. 

First he dissects the aflfections which hold society together by 
sympathy ; secondly, the passions which add to the stability 
of society; thirdly, the conscience, the principle of moral ap- 
probation and disapprobation, which governs, restrains, and 
directs all the affections and passions. 

„ , § 62. Here then we have the ffreat prin- 

ciple of Duty developed, the existence of 
a moral sense asserted, which approves and disapproves in 
the region of man^s moral nature, and which decides upon 
nght and wrong ^ just as reason sits supreme in the kingdom 
of man's intellectual nature, and judges and decides upon 
what is true and false. It introduces us to a totally new and 
distinct sphere. Ifwe ask whether such a thing is? The 
' answer must be given by Reason ; intellect busies itself about 
the material physical world — ^but if we ask whether such a 
thing (mglit to be, the answer must be given by conscience ; the 
inquiry is intamal ; the material world being excluded, the 
world of man's moral nature rises on our view. 

§ 63. We assert then that the ideas of 

Test of a moral action. . , . ■, • . /. t , t 

right and wrong are innate lundamental 

ideas ; and that in considering the morality of any action, 
we must submit it to this t^st, is it 7ight or wrong , in- 
dependent of any consideration of the pam or pleasure^ profit 
or loss, utility or inutility, expediency or inexpediency at- 
tached to itrf ? (1) To use the words of Cicero ^^ Honestum igi- 
iurid inteUigimus quod tale est, detracts omni utilitate, sine 

1. The Emperor Marcus Antoninus has expressed a somewhat 
similar sentiment. 

^Avr^KEv okov eavroy, hiKauotrvvri fiev eIq to. v<f eavrov ivtpyov- 
fuva, iy he toiq &KkoiQ avfjifiaivovmf rq rSiv oXwy f^vati. Tl 3* 
ipci TiQ, ^ vn-oX^^crac wepl ahrov, ^ Trpd^ci icar ahTOUy ovo iIq vovv 
paXKeraij Bvo tovtoiq apKoOfxeyogf ahro^ hKaiOTrpayeiv to vw 
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ulis pr8BTniis fructibusve per seipsum jure possit laudari;" 
that we consider honourable, which, without regard to its 
utility, or to its rewards or fruits, can justly be praised on its 
own account.{l) 

§ 64. The last to whom I shall allude is 
Whewell, who has, I think, incontestably 
proved the existence of these ideas, totally independent of ea;- 
peri&nce as their source. 

§ 65. Let us now briefly endeavour to 
applied^ P^^ these principles upon an intelligiblq foot- 

ing, and one so satisfactory that it may readily receive the acr 
quiescence of the minds of all who hear me. Were I address- 
ing an exclusively ChHstian audience, I might perhaps bo 
tempted to derive all morality at once from the expressed will 
of God ; but if any of you were to ask me how does that will 

exhibit itself, it is clear that I could not an- 
swer that it has been revealed to mankind 
by a special Providence. Those who admit the inspiration of 
the Bible of course admit this ; but it can never be a satisfac- 
tory answer to other than Christians ; and I could not expect 
any acquiescence on your parts to such a doctrine, were I 

TrpaaaofXEvov, koX (j>L\£iy to vvv aTrovefiofXEvov laurel " He (the 
perfect man) commits himself wholly to justice, and the universal 
nature; to justice, as to those things which are done by himself; and 
in all other events, to the nature of the whole. "What any one will say, 
or think about him, or act against him, he doth not so much as .take into 
consideration ; contented and abundantly satisfied with these two 
things, himself to do justly what is at this instant doing, and approve 
and love what is at this instant allotted him." 

M. Anton. 1. x. S. 11. v . 

1. This criterion of a virtuous action, that of its being the subject 
oi praise or blame, is Aristotelian, and may be profitably pursued in the Ni- 
comachean Ethics, where Aristotle defines virtues to be habits which 
are thesubjects of praise, twv e^ewv ^e, rag eiraLverag, aperag Xsyovfiev, 
B. 1. Ch. 5. S. 7. "We admire men for intellectual superiority ; we pity 
them for misfortunes, but we praise or blame them only on account of 
their moral or immoral actions. 
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to advance it. Let us however see whether 

Natural Religion. , . _ t i .i 

• we cannot attain to the same end by the 
means of that natural Eeligion which is common to all man- 
kind. Indeed the Scriptures themselves expressly admit 
that they cannot be a rule to those who have not re- 
ceived them, and that such persons have for their guide the 

law written in their hearts. ^^ When the Gen- 
Romans, II, 14. . 

tiles/' says St. Paiil^ ^^ which have not the 
" law, do by nature the things contained in the law, having 
•'not the Uw, are a law unto themselves. They show the 
'^ work of the law written in their hearts ; their conscience 
''-also bearing witness, and their thoughts the means while 

" accusing or else excusing one another. '^ 
And again ; Christ asks, " why even of 
yourselves judge ye not what is right V^ 

§ 66. Hooker distinctly points out that 
^11^ S 3^ ^ ^^ universal consent of mankind is a test of 

goodness in Law, even though there be no 
express warrant of those Laws in Scripture. 

" The general and perpetual voice of men^' says this ex- 
traordinary writer, " is as the voice of God himself. For 

".that which all men have at all times learnt. Nature herself 
" must needs have taught ; and God being the Author of 
" Nature, her voice is but his instrument. By her, from him, 
" we receive whatever in such sort we learn. Infinite duties 
" there are, the goodness whereof is by this rule suiSSciently 
" manifested, although we had no other warrant besides, to 
^' approve them. The Apostle St. Paul having preached con- 
" cerning the heathen saith of them ; ' They are a Law unt(5 
" themselves.' His meaning is that by the force of the light 
"of reason, wherewith God illuminateth every one which 
" Cometh into the world, men being enabled to know truth 
^ " from falsehood, and good from evil, do thereby learn in 
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'^ many things what the will of God is ; which will, himself 
" not rcvcalbuj by any extraordinary means unto them, but 
"they by vafnral discourse attaining the knowledge thereof, 
" seem the makers of those l^aws which are indeed His, and 
" they hit only the findeis of them out" 

8 67. Andasraln: he shows that many 

The Scriptures con- ^ ... 

tftin many natural of tho prccepts contained in Scripture are 
'^'^'* but the Lawsof Nature. (1) "The Scripture" 

says he "is fraught even with Laws of Nature; insomuch 
" that Gratian defining natural right (wheteby he meant the 
"right that exacteth those general duties that concern men 
'^ naturally/ even as they are men) termeth Natural RigEt 
" ^ that which the Books of the Law and the Gospel do con- 
tain.' " (2) 



(C 



To worship God, to honor parents, to love one's neigh- 
bour, to do unto others as we would they should do nnto 
us, are not less Laws of Nature, because they a?so have the 
sanction and warrant of the Christian Scriptures ; nor on 
that account will a man of another creed refuse at once to 
acknowledge them to be good, without proof or argument. 

§ 68 . We all believe that G od made man : 

God's Laws. 

for with the Atheist I should decline to ar- 
gue. (3) From the existence of the world wc necessarily infer a 

1. "Christianity" says Butler "is a re-piMication of wafwmZ reli- 
gion ;" and again, " Revelation is farther an authoritative publication of 
natural religion". Butler s Analogy. 

" Christian liberty has done no prejudice to innocence. The law 
of Piety, Sanctity, Humanity, Truth, Fidelity, Charity, Justice, Mercys 
and [Modesty, remains entire." 

_ ^ _, Tertullian de PrudentiA, L. 6. 

2. B. L Ch. 12. S. 1. ' 

3. I have always been much struck by Cicero's aigument 
against the formation of the world by a fortuitous concurrence 
of atoms, that it would be more probable for the letters of the alphabet 
to shape themselves into the poems of Ennius. Fancy Gibbons' Decline 
and Fall springing from such a chance. Yet how far short this of creation. 
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JBupreme being, who is the cause of the world^s existence ; we 
may trace or fancy we trace, creative causes backward through 
a longer or shorter series, but at a first cause we must arrive at 
last ; and this first cause is God, the Creator of the World 
and all that it contains, including man : as much of his 
mind, as of his body. Appetites, desires, affections, reason, 
are as much his gift, as organs, muscles, nerves, brain. As 
our Superior, God possesses unbounded power to determine 
our happiness or misery : and he uses this power as a. sanc' 
tion to his Laws ; in other words, he attaches happmess as a 
consequence of obedience to his Laws, misery of our disobe- 
dience ; in this world, or in the next, or in both. 

§ 69. But how are we to ascertain those 

How ascertaiaed. 

Laws ? By the instruments which God has 
given us for that purpose. Who that examines the structure 
of the eye or the ear, can doubt that they were framed with 
tiiie express intention of seeing and hearing ?(l)The results of 
their operations are more apparently actual than those of the 
instruments of the mind, because they deal with physical ob- 
jects ; but who can doubt in the existence of Reason, any 
m6re than in the existence of the eye or ear ? and who that 
reflects upon the operations of this instrument can doubt 
that it was given man to enable him to judge between true 

* 

1. Lucretius however argues that these instruments were not made 
for use, but that being created, use foimd out their adaptations. 

CaBtera de genere hoc inter quaecunque pretantur 

Omnia perversa preprostera simt ratione : 

Nil adeo quoniam natum *st, in corpore, ut uti 
^ Possumus, sed quod natum 'st, id procreat usum : 

Nee fuit ante videre, oculorum lunmia nata ; 

Nee dictis orare prius quam hngua creata 'st : 

Sed potius longe linguae precepit oirgo 

Sermonom, multoque creata sunt prius aures 

Quam sonus est auditus : et omnia denique membra 

Ante fuere, ut opinor, eorum quam foret usus 

Hand igitur i)otuere utendi crescere causa. 

L. IV. L. 830 -40* 

as 
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and/a?«e ? Wlio, if ho will carefully examine his dwn mental 
Btmcturc, can doubt Conscience, is an instmment of equal 
power and adaptation to the end of determining between 
Eight and Wrong, ? If I am asked what right and wrong 
are, I might perhaps answer that they are such as our con- 
science declares to bo so ; but this would be to argue in a 
vicious circle ; although I know not, if any individual feels 
conscious of the existence of this sense of duty ; of the full 
meaning and power of the term '^ Ought ;" that we need 
make any deeper search for a foundation for Jurisprudence. 
With regard to the Supreme rule," says Whewell, " the 
question admits of no further answer. Why should I do 
what is right? Because it is right. Why should I do 
what I ought? Because I ought. The Supreme Eule sup- 
pUes a reason for that which it commands by heing the Su- 
'^ preme Eule." But it may perhaps be urged that this rea- 
son, ^^ I ought because I ought,*' is no better than a woman's 
reason. But in truth there are in every science some such 
grounds, as, to use the words of Hooker, '^ that being pro- 
posed, the mind doth presently embrace them, as free from all 
possibility of errol*, clear and manifest without proof," 
'^ They that seek a reason for all things," says Theophrastus, 
" do utterly overthrow reason." ^' Da fidei quce fidei sunt," 
says Bacon ; " Give unto Faith the things which are Faith's." 

§ 70. Grotius has this remarkable pas^ 

sage in his Prolegomena. '^ Et hsec qui 

dem locum aliquem haberent, etiamsi daretur (quod sine 

summo scelere dari nequit) non esse Deum, aut non curaori ab 

eo negotia humana.'' ^^ And these considerations would have^ 

some weight even if it .were denied (which without the 

height of wickedness it cannot be) that there is a God, or 

that human affairs are as no concern to him." (1) That is 

1, See Barbevrac's Note, in which he controverts this dootrinOy 
maintaining that obligation to do right must proceed from dependance 
on God, Grotius B, 1, Ch, 1. S. X. Note 3. 
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nudoubtodly true ; bat it is a consolation and a. triampli that 
we can place them upon more saro foaiidation3.{l) 



i 

^H fi 71 . God hsm I'uvouled liim: 

^H Rei-elalioii. 

^^H every man m the outward maoiieslatiocis 

^^H of the physical iinirerse, and in the ideas which he has sown 

I^H in human natare of Benevolence, Jastioe, Truth, Purity, 

'* and Order. Theae ideas express the will of God with regard 

to human actiona ; they are the Moral Law. They arc given 

to man that by them he may dii-ect bis actions. Those actioi 

are only means directed toward aonie end, and that end' 

Happiness. 

§ 72, Now I trust tliat you will be ablo 
muitioiiiUfll ana . , , ,.„ , . , ,- 

Ideaiiet modiliij toseo what diflorent views, etartmgpomts, 
disiiogmslied. g^^ consequences, belong to the two sects 

of Sensationalists and Idealists respecting Morality and Law. 
The latter attach happiness and unhappineaa as the rowai-d 
and punishment of obeying and disobeying the Supreme 
rule ; the former make good and evil the reaolfc, instead of the 
foundation of our ideas of reward and punishment ; the latter 
deduce nilesofhnman action from a Supreme ride of action ; 
the former from a Supreme object of dmtre. The Idealist 
bids men aim at acting rightly, the Sensationalist bida them 
wrn at Happiness. The Utilitarian argues that Honesty ia tho 
beet rollcii,(2) and would deduco tho same motive from the 

1. Hoc video BapientiHamonim esse seutentiam," say» Uioero, 
" legem nequehMoinis iiigeuio eogitatam, ueque acito aliquo populorum, 
ned taterao ^umiam, quocT univeraum miindum regeret, ita principem 
legem ct ultimam esse dtxerunt, omina ratione ant cogentis ant vetabtis 
i)ei." 

So far as the practice of honesty is inoutcated On account of it 
generally, in the long run, and in the great majority of instances, bbdut- 
ing a man's temporal prosperity, this Baying Is Utilitarian in the moat 
grovelling sense. But with a good man, the differanoe between Utilita- 
rian doctrine and those ■which the Idealist holds ore after all perhaps 
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J^^f tioD of self-interest really consider whca%in interest truly lies. Thus 

I ^ if Bentham wore asked to yiaaa an evidently unjtiat Law, because it 

might he expedient for some manedinte object, he would probably have 



I Trrbal, and oa Harris sava in the passage quoted in the text, the quea- 
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Tvliolo round of human action; tlie Idealist emphatically 
preaches that Honesty ovght to be practised^ because it is 
right ; for its own sake. In the words of Horace,- 

'* Oderunt pcccare boiii, virtutis amorel* 

Duty is the only standard, " Ought'' the only watchword 
which he fights under in the contest concemingMoral Nature. 

No absolute standard § ^3. But here it is speciously argued 
of right or wroDg ^^^^ ^y^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ absolute right or 

wrong : for that the standard has been ever fluctuating from 
age to age. What is right in one century is considered wrong 
in the next. Various nations have various standards of 
morahty. Acts which are considered crimes in one country, 
are tolerated, or enjoined, or considered virtuous in another. 
Individuals have different ideas of right and wrong. How 
can it then be maintained that there is any immutable Bight 
which can form the criterion of moral action ? (1) 

§ 74. Thus the sceptic Pilate asked Christ,. 

Wliat is truth ? Thus Montaigne scoffs at the 

possibility of any absolute standard of right. " But they are 

pleasant^^ say she " when to give some certainty to the Laws, 

sternly refused, because the ultimate effect of an unjust Law would be 
more injurious to the State, than its immediate effect would be produc- 
tive of utility. Thus, the Proverb * Honesty is the best policy*, may be 
also asked in a secondary or figurative sense, in which it is perhaps un- 
objectionable. It is thus that the ingenious Owen Felham thinks of 
honesty. 

" There is no i^an but for his own interest hath an obligation to be 
honest. There may be sometimes temptations to be otherwise ; but all 
cards cast up, he shall find it the greatest ease, the highest profit, the 
best pleasure, the most safety, and the noblest fame, to hold the horns 
of this altar which in all assays, can in himself protect him. Ana 
though in the march of human life over the stage of this world, a 
man shall find presented sometimes examples of thiiving vice, and seve- 
ral opportimities to invite him on a seeming advantage to dose with 
imhandsome practices ; yet every man ought so to improve his progress 
or what is just and right, as to be able to discern the fraud ana feigned 
pleasiu'eableness of the bad, and to choose and follow what is good ^d 
warrantable." 

1. See Lock on the Understanding. L. I. CHI § 9. L. 11. 0,28. §10. 
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they say that there are some firm, perpetual, and immove- 
able, which they call natnral, that are imprinted in human 
kind by t}^e condition of their own proper being : and of 
these some reckon three, some four, some more, some less . 
a sign that it is a mark as doubtful as the rest. Now they 
are so unfortunate (for what can I call it else but misfortune 
that of so infinite a number of laws there should not be found 
one at least that fortune and the temerity of chance has suf- 
fered to be universally received by the consent of all nations) 
they are I say so miserable, that of these three or four select 
laws there is not one so much that is not contradicted and 
disowned not only by one nation but by many/' 
p^g § 75. Palei^ uses this argument to refute 

the existence of a Moral Sense : and he puts 
the matter so clearly and forcibly, that I must trespass on 
your time to excerpt it. " Those who deny the existence of a 
moral sense^' says he ^' remark from authentic accounts of 
historians and travellers, that there is scarcely a single vice 
which, in some age or country of the world, has not been 
countenanced by public opinion : that in one country, it is 
esteemed an office of piety in children to sustain their aged 
parents, in another, to dispatch them out of the way : that 
suicide, in one age of the world, has been heroism, is in 
^mother felony : that theft, which is punished by most laws, 
'^ by the Spartan was not unfrequently rewarded : that the pro- 
miscuous commerce of the sexes, although condemned by 
the regulations and censure of all civilized nations, is prac- 
tised by the savages of the tropical regions without reserve, 
^' compunction; or disgrace : that crimes, of which it is no 
'^ longer permitted us even to speak, have had their advo- 
'' cates amongst the sages of very renowned times : that, if 
*' an inhabitant of the polished nations of Europe be delight- 
" ed with the appearance, wherever he meets with it, of 
" happiness, tranquillity, and comfort, a wild American is no 
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'^ less diverted with the writhings and contortions of a vic- 
" tim at the stake : that even amongst ourselves, and in the 
" present improved state of moral knowledge, we are far from 
'^ a perfect consent in our opinions or feelings : that you shall 
" hear duelling alternately reprobated and applauded, accord- 
" ing to the sex, ago, or station, of the person you converse 
" with : that the forgiveness of injuries and insults is account- 
"ed by one sort of people magnanimity, by another meanness : 
" that in the above instances, and perhaps in most others, 
" moral approbation follows the fashions and institutions of 
" the country we live in ; which fashions also and institutions 
" themselves have grown out of the exigencies, the climate^ 
situation, or local circumstances of the country; or have 
been sot up by the authority of an arbitrary chieftain, or 
the unaccountable caprice of the multitude : — all which, 
" they observe, looks very little like the steady hand and in- 
" delible characters of nature.^^ (1) 

Sir JamesMackintosh. § 7G. Mackintosh mcets this thus : — 
" There is no tribe so rude as to bo without a faint percep- 
"tion of a difference between Right and Wrong. There is 
^^ no subject on which men of all ages and nations coincide in 
^' so many points as i)i the general rides of conduct, and in the 
" qualities of the human character which deserve esteem. (2) 
" Even the grossest deviations from the general consent will 
" appear on close examination, to bo not so much corruption 

(1) See a collection of parallel cases, Cicero Tiise. I, v. S. 27. 

(2) Compare this with the following passage in Cicero : — 

" Nihil est enim unum uni tani simile, tarn par, quam omnes inter nos^ 
metipsos sumus. Quod si depravatio consuetudinum, si opinionaih 
varietas non imbecillitatem animorum torqueret, et flecteret quoconque 
coepisset ; sui nemo ipse tam similis esset, quam omnes sunt omnium : 
itaque quaecunque est hominis definitio, una in omnes valet." — ^De Leg. 
L. 1. o. X. 

And again 

" Qu3B autem natio non comitatem, non benignitatem, non gratum 
animum et beneficii memorem diligit ? quae superbos, quae maleficos 
quse crudeles, qu» ingratos non aspernatur, non odit.r— Id. 9, ». 
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'^ of moral feeling f as ignorance of facts, or errors witli respect 
to the consequences of action ; or cases in which the dis- 
sentient party is inconsistent with other parts of his own 
principles, which destroys the value of his dissent ; or 
where each dissident is condemned by all the other dissi- 
dents, which immeasurably augments the majority against 
'* him. In the first three cases he may be convinced by ar- 
gument that his moral judgment should be changed on 
principles which he recognises as just ; and he can seldom, 
" if ever, be condemned at the same time by the body of 
'^ mankind who agree in their moral systems, and by those 
^^ who on some other points dissent from that general code, 
without being also convicted of error by inconsistency with 
himself. The tribes who expose new-born infants condemn 
those who abandon their decrepit parents to destruction^ 
those who betray and murder strangers, are condemned by 
the rules of faith and humanity which they acknowledge in 
^' their intercourse with their countrymen/^ 

§77. This is generally expressed ; but 

WilvWCil* 

Whewell searches it deeper. 
" The conceptions of the fundamental Eights of men are 
^' universal, and flow necessarily from the Moral Nature of 
'' man : the Definitions of these Rights are diverse, and are^ 
'^ determined by the Laws of each State. The conceptions of 
'^ Personal Security, Property, Contract, Family, exist every- 
^^ where ; and man cannot be conceived to exist as a moral 
'^ being, in a social condition, without them. The Rules by 
" which Personal Safety, Property, Contract, Families are 
''maintained and protected, are different in different com- 
" munities, and will differ according to the needs and pur- 
" poses of each community. The Rules of Morality are uni- 
^'versal and immutable, so far as they are expressed in 
^^ terms of these Conceptions in their general form : it is 

-^ ^' always our Duty to respect the Personal Safety, the Pro- 
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^' perty, tho Contracts, tlio Family Ties, of others. But if 
" we go into those details of Law by which these conceptions 
" are in different communities differently defined, the Rules 
" of morality may differ/^ 
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* And again : 

'^ Nations and communities, as well as individuals, have 
^* their standards of right and wrong, which assume the rea- 
'^ lity of a Universal Standard of Right and Wrong. They 
^' have not only Laws, which determine Rights and Obli- 
gations, but also current moral Precepts and Rules, which 
express the conceptions of Duties and Virtues. The assum- 
^' ed existence of a Standard of right and wrong shows itself 
'' in the sentiments which are associated with the conceptions 
and names of Virtues and Vices. Vices are, in all ages 
and countries, named only to be condemned. Violence, 
Fraud, Falsehood, Indecency, are objects of aversion at all 
times and places. There is no nation or language, which 
has not the means of expressing this ; and none, which 

^^ does not express it.^^ 

§ 78. Let me quote to you a remarkable 

St. AuRustine. • o^ a 

passage m St, Augustme : 
'^ Certain half-waking men there aro,^^ says he, " who nei- 
ther altogether asleep in folly, nor yet thoroughly awake in 
the light of true understanding, have thought that there is 

not at all any thing just and righteous in itself; but look 
wherewith nations are inured, the same they take to be 
right and just. Whereupon their conclusion is that se^ 
" ing each sort of people hath a difierent kind of right from 
other, and that which is right of its own nature must be 
everywhere one and tho same, therefore in itself there is 
nothing right. These good folks (that I may not trouble 
" their acts with rehearsal of too many things) have not 
" loookod so far into the world as to perceive that ' Do as 
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'^ thou wouldst be done unto^, is a sentence which all nations 
'^ under Heaven are agreed upon/^ 



'^ Plaisante justice^^ exclaims Pascal ^^ qu^une riviere ou une 
Montaigne borne! veriteaudeca des Pyrenees, erreur an dela/* 
Pleasant justice that which a river or a mountain bounds ! 
Truth on this side the Pyrenees, error on that. 

" It is not one thing at Rome, another at Athens ; one- 
thing to-day and another to- morrow,^' says Cicero in a pas- 
sage to be quoted hereafter.* 

Immutable Standard § 79. Thus then we reconcile the appa- 
rent discrepancy ; there is a universal im- 
mutable standard of right, and though particular tenets 'may 
be held in this or that age, or by this or that nation, at vari- 
ance with what is immutably right, yet such tenets do not 
disprove the existence of the immutable standard itself; but 
may be traced invariably to one or other of the sources of 
error enumerated by Sir James Mackintosh. (1) 

§ 80. Slavery as in America, Theft as in 
Spartg*, Suicide as in ancient Rome, Assas- 
sination as among the tribe from whence the name was de- 
rived. Community of women, as among the tropical savages. 
Piracy as among the Malays, Infanticide as jn Rajputana 
and our North- Western Provinces ; ImmoLsftion of human 
victims as in ancient Mexico, Meeriah sacrifice as in Goom- 
soor. Suttee and Thuggee as in Hindostan, Duelling as in 
Europe, Polygamy as in the East, Polyandry as among the 
Todas, Cannibalism as in the Polynesian Islands, New Zea- 

1. SeeGrotius. B. 1. Ch. 1 S. XII, and the Authorities there 
collected. Andronicus Bhodius says *' that Law which is called the Law 
of Nations is unchangeable in the opinion of all men. If it does not 
apj^ear who are of aright and somid mind, so to men of weak and disturb- 
ed judgment, it urges nothing to the purpose : for we all allow honey 
to be sweet, though it may taste otherwise to a sick person. See Aris- 
totle's Ethics L. V. Ch. X. S. 2. 
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land, and among other savages, and the like, though . tolera- 
ted or enjoined by the laws or customs of particular people, 
are each condemned by the majority of mankind ; and either 
have fallen into disuse or will do so, and be admitted to be 
wrong, and to have been practised from a faulty conception of 
right, the result of error, or ignorance, or insufficient infor- 
mation, as civilization spreads, and nations become more en- 
lightened. (1) 
* . § 81. Let us test this by a particular 

Idolatry. mi-., , 

case. Take idolatry; the ruder worship- 
pers of images have the most complete faith in the power of 
the idols themselves ; and believe that gods of wood or stone, 
the work of men's own hands, can rule their destinies, and 
bestow on them blessings or curses. But there is something 
so palpably absurd and offensive to man's reasoning powers 
in such a belief, that the more enlightened of the human 
race who still bow down to graven images and worship them, 
as for instance the Eoman Catholics, and probably the educat- 
ed Hindoos, will tell you that they do not offer up prayers to 
the images ; that they do not believe the wood or stone has 
life or power, but that they use it simply as a symbol of the 
God whom they adore, and, as it were, to fix and concentrate 
attention. (2) 

A greater degree of enlightenment speedily induces man 
to worship images metaphoncally ; though in the act of de- 
votion he addresses his words and his genuflexions to the 

1. " There is no nation" says Josephiis "in which the same cus- 
toms are generally established. One only frequently differs from aiu)- 
ther in this point, but justice is equally proper for all men, being ex- 
tremely useful both to the Greeks and the Barbarians." Anty. Jud. L, 
XIII. Ch. X. 

2 . They percei ve the full force of Solomon's description of the Idola- 
ter. '*He is not ashamed to speak unto that which hath no life, he' 
" calleth on him that is weak for health, he prayeth for life unto him 
** which is dead, of him which hath no experience he calleth for help, for 
" his journey he sueth to him which is not able to go, for gain and work 

'^ and success in his affairs, he seeketh furtherance of him that hath uo ^ 
**mgamer of power."— Wisdom, Oh, XIII, v. 17. 
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wood or stone, the out-pourings of the heart are transferred to 
the God whom that image symboUzes ; and thus, the folly of 
idolatry being felt, its continued practice is sought to be 
excused on principles which are less discordant to the general 
reason of mankind. (1) 

§ 82- In Sumatra is a race of people 
who eat their parents when " limes and 

salt are cheapest -^^ Garcilasso de la Vega relates that the 
ancient Peruvians devoured their own children. (2) 

1. The doctrine of the Vedas is that of Monotheism : and there 
aire many passages in them which show that images were invented merely 
out ofcompassion for the infirmity of such human natures as are incapa- 
ble of elevating thought and fixing attention upon the invisible God. 
I will quote but two passages : one in which Raghunandan cites. the au- 
thority of Jamadagni. *' For the benefit of those who are inclined to 
worship, figures are invented to serve as representations of God, who is 
merely vmderstanding, and has no second, no parts, nor figure ; conse- 
quently to these representations either male or female forms and other 
circumstances are fictitiously assigned." The other is the Mahanirvana 
which says : " Thus corresponding to the nature of difierent powers or 
qualities numerous figures have been invented for the benefit of those 
who are not possessed of sufficient understanding." 

2. The great majority of mankind shudders at the very thought of 
Cannibalism, even in its least detestable form, where it is practised to allay 
the cravings of hunger. But who can doubt that where, as in the Feejee 
Islands, it assumes its most diabolical shape, and is part of the institutions 
of the coimtry, not arising from hunger, nor even cruelty, nor existing 
as a ceremony, or religious rite, or manifestation of affection, or mark of 
honour, (as among the tribe who thought they thus afforded the most 
worthy sepulture to their parents)in all of which characters it has appear- 
ed in other quarters of the globe ; but as an acutal accomplishment and 
refinement, and where the preparation of human flesh calls into requi- 
sition a variety of culinary processes, and is almost a distinct art— who 
I say can doubt but that this horror is the result of a degraded conception 
of right, or that it will be speedily eradicated and detested by the Feejee- 
ans themselves, when they have furnished them the opportimity of 
drawing near to the immutable standard of morality ? That it is not the 

/ relic of man's original nature, but a falling off therefrom, is proved by 
' the customs of other savages who condemn the perpetration of such 
atrocities. The Monomairy tribes of Negroes in the interior of Eastern 
Africa started at the idea of Cannibalism, when explained to them ; 
it was an evident novelty; and they refused to believe it, saying ** there 
. are plenty of tribes who fight and rob, but none that eat men." The 
Boora sect of Khonds, though practising infanticide, regards with horror 
the Meriah sacrifices of the Tair sect of their own people. 

I will instance but three more customs of this kind. The wild 
people of Ceram who dwell in nests which they interweave of the branch- 
es of trees. Though the idea of family is inviolate ^t»ba.^Ql \Jc»& ^o^\Qr«v.'>a» 
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Can tho isolated existcnco of such miserable conceptions 
of what is right, detract from that universality of right which 
bids all men honour their fathers and their mothers ? and pa- 
rents love their children ? 

Argument of univer- § 83. The same reflections are equally 
sal application. applicable to every custom of an individual 

nation, which will be found not to constitute a new right, but 
to be a departure and falling ofl" from the original, universal, 
only fundamental idea of Right. (1) 

Theories of Human § 84. There are two theories of Human 
Society. Rousseau. Society, diametrically opposed to each other- 
unknown ; for they adopt this mode of habitation because they dare 
trust no man, as they surprise each other during the night, and kill who- 
ever they take hold of. Such is their standard of right ; will" any one 
maintain that it militates against the universal application of that Law 
which bids us do unto other as we would they should do unto us ? 

Again, in the Balla Country in Sumatra, we meet with a custom 
alluded to in the Text, of children eating their parents, not only after 
the fashion recorded by Herodotus, but literally seeming to devour them 
alive. They not only eat persons comdemnedfor crimes, and prisoners of 
war, but their own relations when aged and infirm, and that not so much 
to gratify their appetite, as to perform a pious ceremony. There is 
something positively ludicrous about the details, which but for horror, 
might excite a smile. Thus when a man becomes infirm and weary of 
the world, he is said. to invite his own children to eat him in the season 
when salt and limes arc cheapest. He then ascends a tree around which 
his friends and ofispring assemble, and as they shake the tree, go on in a 
funeral dirge, the import of which is, " The season is come, the fruit is 
ripe and it must descend." The victim descends, and those that are nearest 
to him deprive him of life and devour his remains in a solemn banquet. 
If you have not already supped full with horrors and want a pendent to 
the above, take the converse which Garcilasso de la Vega's History of the 
Incas of Peru, L. 1. C. 12. furnishes of parents eating their own children. 

" In some provinces," says he ; " they were so Uquorish after man's 
flesh, that they would not have the patience to stay till the breath was 
out of the body, but would suck the blood as it ran from the wounds y 
of the dying man ; they had public shambles of man's flesh ; and 
their madness herein was to that degree that they spared not their own 
children which they had begot on strangers taken in war : for they 
made their captives their mistresses, and choicely nourished the chil- 
dren they had by them, till about thirteen years old, when they but- 
chered and ate them, and they served the mothers after the same 
fashion when they grew past child-bearing, and ceased to bring them any 
more roasters." See^also the accoimt which Herodotus gives of the lasedones 
L. 4. c. 26. Livy's account of the BoU L. 23. c. 24. 

1. See Whatclcy's Rhetoric, p. 46. 
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The one, according to Plato^s Republic, and Grotius, treats So- 
ciety (1) as the natural, not an artificial state of mankind ; traces 
Society from the family, of which the father, or patriarch, was 
Lord or Sovereign, enlarging into the clan, the tribe, the na- 
tion; (2) and thenoe ramifying into new forms of Government: 

1. The Stoics called this natural inclination to society oiKeiuttrtQ. 
l5o€ 3' av TIC, KCLi ev toUq TrXai'atc wc olkeiov ctirag avdpiairoQ 
avdpwiru) icai^tXov : says Aristotle. Nich. Eth. L. VIII. Ch. 1. See 
Epictetus Discourses, in Arrian Dissert. L. 11. C. 20. See Lord Shafts- 
bury's use of Raillery. Also Characteristics. Emperor Antoninus. LV, 
516. Chrysostom Homilies XXXII. 

• 2. See Locke on Civil Government C. 9. S. 106— 110. See Lord 
Brougham's Polit. Ph. V. 1 . p. 40. See Bentham's exposure of this 
fallacy in his critical examination of the French Constituent Assembly's 
Declaration of Rights. This is not the place to discuss a subject which 
might well form the topic of a separate essay : but we may convenient- 
ly glance at the various doctrines held on this subject by political 
writers. The whig, the liberal, and the republican, argue in favour of 
this origin of all Government, because it sanctions resistance, on the 
contract being broken by the ruler. The Tory, the Monarchist, the 
Supporter of Despotism, refers all Government to God's will, because they 
hence argue the necessity of the divine right of Kings, and the duty of 
passive obedience. 

The truth, as usual, probably lies between the two. Historically, the 
Patriarchal or Kingly Government is always found to be the earliest 
form. An actual contract implies a far greater degree of civiliza- 
tion than is consistent with the times when Government first as- 
sumed power and authority : and it is worthy of note, that those who 
favour this doctrine are singulariy at variance in the motives which 
they assign for it. On the other hand, as all Government is for the 
benefit of the governed, Kings and the like being merely Stew- 
ards for the people, there is ever theoretically, at any rate, an im- 
plied contract to govern well, and an ultimate resource to resistance 
on failure. Men did not come together for purposes of Govern- 
ment. We are of a naturally gregarious disposition. Cicero ob- 
serves that bees do not associate for the purpose of making honey ; 
but this is one result of their natural habite. 

Hobbesy the first to put forward this doctrine, attributes the ori- 
gin of society to fear ; and his plan of absolute n Government 
necessitated him to confine his contract between subject and sub- 
ject, who elect a king and transfer all power to him, not between sub- 
ject and King. Sec Vol II- p. 6. 63. Leviathan pt. II. C. 1 7. 20. LocJte^ 
J and after him Lord SomerSf in the argumente used at the Revolution 
/ contend that the contract was the result of free and enhghtened reason- 
/ ing. Essay on Government 0. 7. S. 9. 0. XI- S. 138 — 4(». Rosseau uses 

it to best-sovereignty inalienably in the people. See his work, passim. 
Blcuiksitone argues that tho' contract did not bring mankind together ; it 
keeps them together. 1. Comm. p. 47. It is unnecessary to cite 
Grotius^ Puffendorf and Montesquieu, Paley/t writing in favour of Monar- 
**^ chy, denies the Social Contract, first as being opjwsed to history : second- 
ly, as of no force, on successors not parties to it, So,^ ^ot^-sbsA-^^S^v- 
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the other, of which Rousseau is the high priest, supposes that 
all Society is the oflFspring of a regular compact ; starting from 
the time " when wild in woods the noble savage ran," untQ 
the wants and fears (1 ) of individuals drove men to herd toge- 
ther, and they entered into a civil contract, electing their head 
or King, or instituting whatever other formofGovemment was 
best suited to their wishes, circumstances, and necessities. (2) 

cal Phil. B. 6. C. 1. 3. Bentham, however^ merely exposes Blackston^s 
contradictions, and refers Government to utility for its souroe. Frag, 
on Govt. C. 1 Hume denies it in his Essay on the Original Contract and, 
* on the origin of Government.* Lord Brou^harriy Polit. Phil. C. 1 . 
combats the idea of Government being founded on contract. Sir Robert 
Filmer deduces the most blind obedience from the absence of contract. 
Whewell adopts the Social Contract as an hypothetical basis for GTo- 
vernment, though not as an historical fact. Elements of Morality and 
Philosophy B. 5. C. 4-6. 

Modern history furnishes us with an actual contract in the case of 
America but that is not in point, as the Americans were colonists, civi- 
lized, and having laws of England, already with them. In ancient his- 
tory, the nearest approach to an example, is the accoimt given by Hero- 
dotuSy of the foundation of the Indian dynasty in the person of Deioces. 

Aristotle makes the family his political unit. In this he is follow- 
ed by Mr. S. Maine in his Ancient Law, by Professor Maunce in his 
Social Morality and others. My own idea is that we drifted into King- 
ship, the earliest form of Government, not by any express or even implied 
contrast, but by the mere force of circumstances. The family obeyed 
the father ; as the family grew, and spread collaterally, it still looked up, 
from tradition, and association and habit, to the head of the tribe, and so, 
with the patriarchal nations to the king. Oligarchies and Democracies 
were the result of the tyrannic use of power by the Kings, and the res- 
pective products of the Aristocracy and the People against such abuse 
of power. 

1. Jura inventa metu injusti fateare necesse est. 

Horace L. 1. S. III. V. 3. 

2. In the words of Horace. 

" Cum prorepserunt primis animalia terris, 

Mutum et turpe pecus, glandem atque cubilia propter 

Unguibus et pugnis, dein fustibus, atque ita porro . 

Pugnabant armis, quae post fabricaverat usus ; ^ 

Donee verba, qiiibus voces sensusque notarent, 

Nominaque invenere : dehino absistere bello, 

Oppida cceperunt munire, et ponere leges." 

S. L. I. 3. 99, 

This is the Epicurean doctrine. See Lucr. V. 1040. Pythagoras 
and Plato held, the first, that the highest wisdom gave names to things ; 
the other that they were named not by chance, but regular plan. 
Hence in Cratylus, he calls man oyafiarovpyoQf ovofiaToderrfg. 

Couf. Lucretius' account of civilizatiou. L. V. 923 -ad fin. 
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This difference of views is important to our present object ; 
because the latter looks upon man^s savage state as the origi- 
nal condition in his history, and makes him entirely the 
creature of convention, owing every improvement, all his ad- 
vancement, solely to the additions which he has thought out 
and worked out to his own nature. In such a one therefore 
there need not necessarily be any fundamental idea or right ; 

the circumstances in which from time to time he found him- 
self placed would originate and modify his ideas of right and 
wrong, and as a proof we are bid to remark that there are and 
have been various standards of right in various ages and 
nations. In short Man has as completely worked out his own 
state, moral and intellectual, as if he were primarily nothing 
more than a monkey, which circumstances and necessities had 
developed into man, according to the theories of Lamark, and 
St" Hilaire, Lord Monboddoy and the author of the Vestiges of the 
Creation ; or as the author of Hudibras has humorously put it. 

Some philosophers of late here 
Write men have four legs by nature, 
And that 'tis custom makes them go 
Erroneously' upon but two. • 

Deductions from the §85* A totally different deduction flows 
other theory. f ^qj^ i^j^^ ^^^j^g^ theory. . The savage is not 

the original exemplar of man^s condition, (1) but adegraded de- 
generation from the primal type ; (2) and it well consists with 
this, that the divine impress first stamped upon his nature, 
has, in the long course of deterioration, become forgotten, ef- 
faced, obliterated ; and hence he has in his subsequent advance 

1. See Whateley's Rhetoric, p. 26.' Whateley's Pol. Govt. See 
V, extracted in app. D. D. of Rhetoric. 

2. Modem discoveries and researches in Philology, Ethnology, and 
Ethnography all tend to the conclusion that the whole human race, va- 
ried as it has now become, is descended from a single original pair. The 
subject is too wide for discussion in a note ; but those who wish to 
pursue it will find a useful summary of the Authorities and facts in the 
Essay prefixed to Bhon*s Edition of Pickering's Racea oC Masx^ 
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towanls civilization erected for himself moral standards which 
ai*o erroneous and faulty in proportion as they differ from or 
fall short of the fundamental Right and Wrong, the idea of 
which God implanted in Human Nature. If this be the trne 
theory, there is hope for the most debased of savages. Cus- 
toms, however opposed to the dictates of Humanity, are to 
moral nature, but what Rabelais called the body of Glossarists 
upon the Civil Law, a fringe of mud upon a splendid garment. 
The sacred fire though smothered and all but quenched in 
ashes, is not extinct : the divine spark lives still amid the 
embers ; man^s nature may have sunk into the lowest pit of 
the abyss ; but their is a path for him to re-ascend. 

Sed revocare gradum, superasquo evadere ad aoras^ 
Hie labor, hoc opus est ! (1) 

Necessity of Moral § 86. Here then comes in the necessity 

Progress. ' ^ . ''' 

of Moral Progress alike for nations as indi- 
viduals. '^ Since happiness is the Supreme object of our de- 
'^ sires, and Duty the Supreme Rule of our actions,^' says 

Whewell, " there can be no harmony in our being, except our 
happiness coincide with our Duty. That which we contem- 
plate as the ultimate and universal object of desire must 
'^ be identical with that which we contemplate as the nltimatd 
'' and supreme guide of our intentions. As moral beings, our 
" Happiness must be found m our moral progress, and in 
conseqiience of our moral progress.^' 






Acts done in igno- Acts, the result of unavoidiable ignorance 
^°^®' or error, are pardonable both in nations 

and in individuals. Actions done under such influence are v. 
not blameable ; nor is the party acting amenable to purdshment \ 

1. " No man either was or is by nature a wild and unreasonable 
creature, but some have grown so by addicting themselves to vice con- 
trary to the rules of nature ; and yet thereby contracting new habits, 
and by changing their method of living and place of abode, have return- 
ed to their original gentleness." "^ 

Plutarch in Vit. Pomp. 
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or reproach on their score. But wo must be very cautious in 
assuming ignorance or error to be unavoidahle. (1) 

Let me illustrate this by a remarkable passage in Aristo- 
, tie's Ethics (Nich. L, 3- Ch. IV.) in which he says ''the laws 
punish the ignorant where they are the cause of their own 
ignorance. Thus the punishment of a man committing a 
crime while drunk is double, (2) for he was his own master 
not to get drunk : and the drunkenness was the cause of his 
ignorance. So those are not excused who ofiend against laws 
which they ought to have acquainted themselves (3) with; and 
so in other things when men seem to be ignorant through 
their own carelessness, for they were masters of their own 
carefulness/' 

Impropriety of re- § 87. To erect an erroneous standard of 

advancement. morality in the mind, and to refuse those 

1. " Omnium, quae in hominiun doctorum disputatione versantur, 
nihil est profecto prsestabilius, quam plane intelligi nos ad justitiam esse 
natos, neque opinione, sed natura, constitutum esse jus." 

Cicero de Leg. L.l. S. x. 

2. This was a law of Pittacus of Mitylene. 

3. See the practice of golon. Demosthenes : contra Lept : ap. 
Eeisk. 1. 485. It is worthy of observation that Aristotle uses the quali- 
fying phrase i^o.iurj xa^£^a> Laws which it is not difficult to obtain a 
knowledge of. This is surely a forcible rebuke to the absurdity of our 
English practice of not publicly promulgating every Law as it is passed. 
The law by a fiction presumes every man to be acquainted with all its 
provisions ; and Blackstone justifies the abstinence from promulgation 
by the wretched quibble that as all men are represented in Parliament, 
their Representatives take cognizance of all changes in the Law. If 
upon the same reasoning the Representatives aforesaid were forced to 
imdergo the punishment which faUs upon any of their constituents for 
a breach of the Law, possibly it would speedily bring about a very 
necessary reform in necessitating the real publication of Acts of the 
Legislature. As matters stand at present, a man may be punished 
under a Law which, without any fault or omission of his own, is 
virtually an ex-post facto Law, so far as he is concerned. Even the 
most ferocious of the Roman Emperors felt the necessity of com- 
plying with the letter of common sense, by continuance of the old 
practice of promulgating all new laws, though he defeated its spiriii, and 
" kept the word of promise to the ear, but broke it to the sense," by 
transcribing his Edicts in very small characters and suspending them on 
very high pillars, so as to prevent his subjects from informing themselves 
of their contents. 
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lidits which arc offered to us to rciAOvc the error, is insincere 
and dishonest ; and a continuance in acts the offspring of pre- 
vious error or wilful ignorance then ceases to be pardonable, 
because the error or ignorance is not any longer unavoidable. 

§ 88. It is the duty therefore of all men, 
• ' whether individuals or nations, to endeavour 
to improve their co?icep<io?isof fuildamental rights and princi- 
ples. The inculcation of juster conceptions has convinced the 
Hindoos of the wrongness of the practice of Suttee, Meeriat 
sacrifices, and the like; and the law of progress is eternal. (1) 

The Universe is most justly said to have progress stamp- 
ed upon it by the very law of its creation. The solar system 

« 

itself is being carried forward in the realms of space : decay 
and reproduction are indeUbly impressed upon every atom of 

the material globe ; a perpetual change is ever going on in 

1. " Such conceptions" says Whewell " in the progress of nations, 
" gradually become clearer and clearer among men. We may suppose 
" that, at nrst, man's social and moral faculties are very inperfectly de- 
" veloped. His notions are mainly fastened upon objects of sense ; his 
" language refers, for the most part, to such objects. His moral conqep- 
" tions are dim, are employed in a loose and wavering manner. Such is 
" usually the case with all terms of moral import, in the earliest history 
" of a language and of a nation. As the intellectual culture of the 
" nation proceeds, abstract words are used with more precision ; and in 
"consequence, the conceptions, designated by such words, grow clearer 
" in men's minds. Wide and general, as weU as limited and narrow 
" terms, are employed, in expressing those moral truths upon which 
" moral precepts rest ; and by which the characters of nations are un- 
" folded and fashioned : nor can we say to what extent this intellectual 
" and moral progress may proceed." 

" The intellectual progress of individuals follows nearly the same 
" course, in thesfe respects, as that of nations ; although the steps of the 
" progress may succeed each other with far greater rapidity. In con- 
" sequence of the influence of the opinions of past generations upon tha y 
" views of the present, through the working of hterature, language, \ 
" institutions, and traditiolis, each man's mind may pass in a short time, a 
" through successive modes of thought which, in tne .course of history, \ 

" have been slowly unfolded, one out of another. The intellectual re- . > 

"volutions of centuries are compressed into a few years of a man's 
" youth ; a man's moral conceptions, as they are in our time, are affected 
** by those of the Greeks, of the Latins, and of the earliest times of our 
** own country ; not to speak here of the influence of Eehgion, greater 
" than aU the rest." See Whately's Rhetoric .P 54. ^ 
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the physical frame of every organized being. In the king- 
dom of Thought the paradox of one age becomes the trnism 
of the next. Language itself is the sport of fashion ; words 
become obsolete, and f9;ll from the parent stock, as the autumn 
leaves drop off the tree ; (1) of Laws it has been truly said (2) 
'^ Leges humans^ nascuntur, vivunt, et moriuntur/^ human 
laws are bom, live, and die ; all Science is progressive ; In- 
duction itself obeys the same laws ; Human nature is ever 
advancing, if not capable of perfectibility : and shall the in- 
dividual alone hope to escape change which all around him 
suffers ? His course too- must be that of progress. Rather 
let the wise man seek ever his own moral and intellectual ad- 
vancement, and to accommodate in time, and before the rising 
passions of the multitude preclude temperate deliberation, 
theconditionof the Laws to the wants and novel combinations 
of Society as they spring up around him. 

Kevicw of the Ar- § 89. Thus WO have endeavoured to 

gament. 

search deep into the foundation of the 
springs of Human Action ; for this is the subject-matter of 
Jurisprudence : for thus alone can we place the Science on a 
basis which cannot be shaken, and on principles to which all 
must give a willing and ready assent. We have endeavoured 
to show that happiness is the object and the rule pf action ; 
that right, and not iitility is the standard of moral action, and 
its motive ; that there is an instrument. Conscience, implanted 
in the mind of every man ; and even to stop here would be 

1 Mortalia facta peribunt : 
Nedum sermonum stet honos, et gratia vivax. 
Multa renascentur qujB jam cecidere, cadentque 
<Juas nimc sunt in honore vocabula, si volet usus. 

Horace De Arte Poet. 68. 
Ut Silvao foliis pronos mutantur in annos ; 
Prima cadunt ; ita verborum vetus interit aetas, 
Et juvenum ritu florent modo nata vigentque. 

De Ai-t. Poet. 60 

2 Calvin's Case. 7. Coke's Eep. 25. 
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BuflScient for our argument, and we might rest upon the ap- 
peal to each man^s consciousness of a conception of Duty, of 
right and wrong existing in his own mind ; but we can assign 
it a higher derivation, and assert that it is implanted by God, 
whereby man is enabled to judge between right and wrong ; 
that there is an immutable right and wrong, however 
particular ages and peoples may have varied in their defini- 
tions of it ; that such variations are the result of error or ig. 
norance, which is capable of being removed by reflexion and 
instruction ; and that it is the duty alike of nations and indi- 
viduals constantly to seek advancement in Moral progress. 

§ 90. It remains only practically to ap- 

Rcsults of the inquiry , , , , , , -lx • j 

practically applied ply the knowledge we have now obtained. 

to the subject. .n i-i !• • tj.it-/» 

to the subject-matter immediately betore 
us ; and I cannot do this better than by pointing out the 
tendency and eflfects upon Legislation of the two Schools of 
Philosophy, the principles of which we have been considering. 
It is foreign to my inquiry to place before you their respective 
tendencies in Art, in Science, and Religion, but as regards 
Jurisprudence I think it impossible for words more clearly to 
point this out than those of Morell : and I shall therefore 
quote to you his language 

„ . . '^ We advance now to notice the tenden- 

Sensationalist ten- ^ ^ , - 

dencies in legisla- ^' cies of Sensationalism, as seen in the de- 

" partment of legislation. 

'^ No author, in modern times, has advocated the Sen- 
'^ sational theory of morals with so . great warmth and vi- ^ 
" gour as Jeremy Bentham ; it is in the pohtical school of > 
" Bentham, therefore, that we are to look for the due in- \ 
'^ fluence of Sensationalism, as applied to the department 
'^ of legislation. And what is the doctrine which that school 
*^ has maintained ? It has maintained, that the sole basis of 
'^ right is expediency j that the sole incentive to human ac-^ 
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" tion is self-interest ; and that all law and all government 
'^ must proceed upon the supposition, that men will be in- 
" fluenced exclusively by motives of personal advancement. 
" This doctrine, indeed, we must admit, holds a somewhat 
'^ strong position, from the fact of its embodying so large 
'^ an amount of truth, to counterbalance its great deficiency 
'^ in principle.' No one can deny, that self-interest is a very 
'^ fruitfdLmotive to human action, and that the legislator 
" must keep this in view, in all the details of his legislative 
^' arrangements. (1) It was just to this point, therefore, that 

1 , Mr. Phillimore writes of Bentham as follows : — 

" He treads, even servilely, in the steps of Hobbes ; but there is 
this wide difference between the master and the disciple, that Hobbes 
lays down his principle after a strict and comprehensive survey of every 
principle of our nature,— while Bentham assumes it without any rea- 
soning at all, and lays down, with the most provoking arrogance, his 
revolting paradox, as if it were a self-evident proposition. This para- 
dox is the doctrine which the experience of every one who hears me 
can overthrow, that pleasure and pain are the sole motives of human 
actions. But this principle of action, leading to such absurd conse- 
quences with regard to individuals, may be admitted, without danger, 
as the guide of the jurist and the statesman. And the reason is clear. 
The end of the individual is not to he found here nor can any thing on 
this side the grave satisfy the aspirations even of the most grovelHng of 
the sons of men. But withsociety it is otherwise. Social bodies are construct- 
ed with a view to this life ; and legislation interferes only with a view to 
provide every member of all its bodies with protection against wrong. 
Utility, therefore, is the test of institutions ; and in the pursuit of this 
principle, Bentham has exhibited a degree of sagacity, perseverance, 
learning, and independence, that entitle him to rank among the bene- 
factors of his country and his species. If it is perfectly true that, in a 
vast variety of cases, we yield to the desire of pleasiire o» the fear of 
pain, the primitive instincts of oiu* nature, it is also evident that iii 
other cases we obey a different motive, which is, a sense of duty. I doubt 
whether there exists a single person who has not, at some time or 
other, acted from this motive ; and one reason, imdoubtedly, why less 
influence is attributed to it than in truth belongs to it is, that this 
motive act so often in ojjvious conformity with our instincts, and with 
our interests, that the cases in which it acts alone, and in which its 
operatiou is undeniable and unmixed, are few indeed. It'is mere con- 
temptible sophistry to say that Regulus, when he did what he knew 
would cause him to end his life in the midst of tortures, did so from 
the desire of pleasure and the fear of pain ; it is using the word plea- 
sure in a sense which does not belong to it. You might as well affirm 
that you know a person who would walk through fire without being 
scorched, and say that you meant by fire what other people called 
water. Bentham, with marvellous inconsistency, at the very same time 
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^' Bentham directed his chief attention ; and few there are 
" who would be unwilling to accord him his ncieed of praise^ 
'^for the many abuses he exposed, and the many sound 
'^ truths he inculcated. But with all this, we are far from 
" thinking that Bentham rose to the fiill height of his argxi- 
'^ ment, or rested his primary principles upon a right foun- 
" dation. Legislation, when adapted simply to the outward 
" circumstances of the coinmunity, and springing from the 
" morals of self-interest, may, at first sight, appear very 
" popular in its results ; but, with all this it is forgotten, that 
*' men are by far the most powerfully moved by educational, 
'* moral, and spiritual motives, and that, while immediate 
abuses can be kept off by an external policy, yet the true 
greatness, happiness, and stability of a country can only be 
^^securedbyinculcating,by all possible methods, andinaU in- 
'^ stitutions, and upon all minds, eternal justice and truth. 
The principle of expediency, we allow, must not be, by any 
means, neglected, in legislating for the physical interests 
'^ of the people ; but expediency becomes a danger and a 
'^ curse,'the moment it fails to take its stand upon the laws 
'^ of our moral nature, upon the principles of eternal recti- 
" tude, betweeii»man and man.^^ 

Tendencies of Ideal- §91. What are the tendencies of Ideal- 

ism. Morell. • o m J. 4.1, -J. 

ism r 10 quote the same writer : — 

" Idealism says, Man is not a mere animal, seeking the 
" satisfaction of his instincts ; he does not regard corporal 
" pleasure as the sole aim of his existence ; he does not look 
"upon self-interests as ^he only, rule of his conduct, nor^ 
upon physical force as the only motive to which we may 






« 



that he complains of the prevalence of the ascetic doctrine, which is, 
that men ougnt to^o what is painful merely because it is painfdl, says 
that no human being ever acted but &om a desire of pleasure. The 
most infamous miscreant who seeks for pleasiu'e in the most horrible 
action, according to Bentham, acts from the same motive as the 
patriot who sacnfices everything to Im coyxairY^—InavguriU Lecture. 
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■■ appeal in matter of Government. On the contrary, it pro- 
" tests, that man has a moral nature, cognizant of an eternal 
" instice, whose laws are inviolable ; it asserts, that there Is 
" a Sopreme Ruler of the world, the principles of whose go- 
" vernment are sacred, and against which it is yain for man 
" to invent hia nostrums of fancied ntility. In a word, it 
" declares that institutions aro not to bo adjudged right, bc- 
" cause they may appear expedient, but that, relying upon 
" the unerring sense of justice which God has implanted in 
'■our minds, thoy aro to be adjudged as most assuredly ex- 
" pedient, because they aro right." 

"There is, indeed, a doctrine" says Mr. 
Gladstone "that political society exists 
" only for material, outward, and more earthly objects ; that 
" it is a contrivance prompticd by necessity for the defence of 
" life and property, through the establishment of Peace and 
" Order ; that it is a formula for producing a maximum of 
'■ individual freedom, by an apparent sacrifice, a small pay- 
" ment beforehand of the same commodity from eaoh mem- 
" bor of the conamunity to the State. Here is the fulfilment 
" of the declaration of Burke, that the age of ecoaomista, 
" sophists, and calculators has arrived. Here is the twin- 
"sister of that degraded system of ethics, the injurious legacy 
" of Locke, which received its fuU popular development from 
" Paley, and was reduced to forms of greatfer accuracy by 
"Bentham : which, in logical self consistency, eonght to 
" fxtirpate the very notion of duty from the human heart, 
" and even to erase its name from language ; (I) and which 
"made pleasure and pain tbe moral polea of the universe." 

Sir Jamcfl MBckin- " In proportion as a man" aays Mackin- 

tosh "accustoms himself to be influenced 
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" by the utility of particular acts^ without regard to rules, he 
'^ approaches to the casuistry of the Jesuits, and to the prac- 
" tical maxims of Caesar Borgia." 

§92. Which of these two is the better, 
. ' the more ennobling, the purer, the sounder 
system of philosophy ; which really tends most to happiness ; 
which you will take your stand upon, and make it the motive 
of your private conduct, and so far as in each of you lies, the 
rule of action in all public affairs ; choose ye. 

Jurisprudence in ita § 93. I have, purposely abstained from 

Becond&rv st^nsc 

any attempt to show you what are the sub- 
divisions of Jurisprudence in its secondary sense ; how the 
science is concerned about the Law of Nations, and Municipal 
Law or the Law of single States ; how the Law of Nations 
is divided into the Law of War and Law of Peace. How the 
Laws of particular States treat of rights and wrongs } what 
is the meaning of substantive and adjective laws ; how the 
Comtnon Law of a Country is mitigated by its Equity : (1) 
how largely the Roman Civil Law enters into the various 
Laws of modem European Nations, and even where least 
suspected, into the Law of England. These topics and the 
like will form parts of our future courses, and be closely 
discussed when we take up Jurisprudence as the subject 
of our immediate studies. But I have on this occasion 
purposely confined my object to an endeavour to show you 
how all Human Law is necessarily based upon the Divine 
Law which we call the Law of Nature, impressed indelibly 
on every human mind and without which human Society 
cannot exist. (2) 

1. See Aristotle. Rhet. L. 1. 0.1. fxaXifna fxev ovv vpotrrint k t, \m 
Nich. Eth. L. 5. 0. x. €7ravopd(OfjLa k. r. X. 

2. That this is true may be seen by the consideration that even 
the basest and the most wicked can only continue their association by 
obseryance of the uniyersal principles of justice, as between themselves. 
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Poaitlvo Law baaed § 94. All positive law,fche institution of 
upon Nataral Law. 

man, is, or ougnt to be, foanded upon and 

in consonance with the Law of Nafcni'e, which is the Moral 

Law of man's nature. Both Senaationalista and Idealists in 

Legislation aim at the Sappiness of mankind. It ia in the 

viode in which they seek to secure it that they differ ; the 

former deciding that a Law ia right because it ia expedient ; 

the latter endeavouring to make utility coalesce with right, 

and rejecting it unless ifc does so,(l) 

Dernostbenes' dEflni- & 95, Now Jn a paaaage before alluded 

lion of a pOilllYC _ r a 

Law. to Uemosthenea appears to me moat 

There is hononr aren among thieves. The Baccaneers of America had 
their regular Code of Laws. 

Seo a cnrious paeBage in Alex ApIu*od. ircpl yfruj^. p, 156. Edit. Aid. 

'AXX' fimv tpityKTi, ^uiTic^e otinJic r^c Koiviovlas, tli-ai ^veu Kat 
Til S/koiq St iiy toTit' i] Kmvioviei. 'On yap to Sinaiov oTiVf^ti ri)v 
Eoivuf/civ Z^Xiv ioTiy i-ri riuc oSiKWrarwi- cTvai ioKmvruiv cJroi 
Zi cioiv 01 Xtotoi" cic ii n-pdc aXMXouc KOWiayla. inro Sivaioffui'ijc 
(T^^eTai i^ n-poE aXX/(\ouc. Aid ti yap t6 ft^ irXtovcertiv AXX^X- 
oi/C) Koi Ita TO fir) ij^tvhaBat, Kal Sicl to Ttjiqv to KpUTTOv SikdBv) 
Mil TO TO. miyaijuva ^\amiv, sal 3ia to jioifiuy toijj haBcvtari- 
poif, cid ravra ^ irpoc dXXuXous aEiToic KOiyuyia avfifUvct' lav jtov 
nilirniTioy tls oEc ASinoim Traiobatv. " It ia neceaaaiy, society being 
natural, that justice should be natural also, bj which eociety eiists. 
For tbat justice holds eociety together, is evident in those who appear 
of all the most unjust ; such, Imean, as robbers or banditti, whose 
society with each other ia preserved by their justice to each other. For 
by not aspiring to any unequal ghares, and by never falaifyiBg, and by 
submittiBg to what appears eipediert, and by justly guarding the 
booty amassed togdiher, and by aaaisting their weaker companions by 
these things it is tbat their society snbsista ; the eontraij to all which 
tliey do by those whom they injure." 

NihU est quod de repnblici putem diutum, et quo pOBsnm longiua 
progredi, nisi sit oonflrmatuui, non moda fclsum esse lUud, sine injn- 
riH non posee, sed boo verissmum, sine Bumm& juetitiiL remnblicom 
regi non posse. Cic. de Rep. L. 15. 

See Cicero de off. L. 2. C. XI. St. ChryBostom says : " But 
/ you will ask how highwavmen live peaceably together ; and when 
/ this is the case, certjunly when they do not act like robbers, for if in 
their diatribution of what they get, they do not observe the laws of 
justice, and give every one hia Bhare, you will then see them, quarrel 
and fight. In Epb. IT. See also Polybius, 0. XXXTX. 

And see Plat, de Repub. 1. i. ch. xxiiL Locke on the Understand- 
ing, L. i. c. iii. B. 2. 

2, Philip of Macedon throw all the moat wicked and inoomgi- 
blc offenders together into a city which in houour of them ho called 
■aouyiipSjroXit i yet they managed to constitute for ihemselvoa 1 veti 
juflt fioveriment. PUny. Hi.l.HJaV.l."*l."!£i. 
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h&ppily to have defined the qaalittes of a good positive Law ; 
and if you iiave attended carernUy to what I have been 
teacluDg, you will be able now to b&s how all these ideas are 
centred in hia pithy definition. 

" The design and object of Laws" says he " is to ascertain 
what is jtigt, good, and expedient :'' (1) (observe how all three 
elements enter into hia consideration) " and when that is dis- 
covt'reil, it is proclaimed as a general ordinance equal and 
impartial to all" (so that unless expediency coalesce with jus- 
tice, it would not become law). "This is the origin of Law, 
which, for various reasons all are bound to obey, bnt especially 
lecmisc all Law is the invention and giji of Heave^t," (marii 
that) the Bentiment of wise men, the correction of every ofience, 
and the general compact of the State, to live in conformity 
with which is the duty of overy individual in society." In 
short we have busied ourselves solely on general Jurispru- 
dence, as distinguished from the Jurisprudence of any parti- 
cnlar country : the former of which has been properly termed 
the Philosophy of Positive Law, because it comprehends the 
principles which are common to all systems of Law. 
NeMHity of3tudy of § ^6. Forthemere empirical purposesof 
Jmigprudenne. tjjg practitioner in the Courts such a know- 

ledge is unnecessary. Hundreds of men have been snecessfiil 
and risen to eminence without having a perception of theso 
deep truths ; but it is to elevate you above the mechanical 
pai't of yonr profession that I have this day addressed you. 

" To suppose" says Mr. Phillimore in his Inaugural Lec- 
ture at the Middle Temple, " that any amount of technical 
" skill or mechanical dexterity will atone for the absence of 
" that range of thought which enlarged study and habits 
"of reflection alone can give, is an absurdity contradicted 
"fay eveiy day's experience. No doubt nature has given to 
" some men what art and industry will not enable others to 
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" aoqiiire ; but I apeak not of rare exceptione; and I say 
" tliat every lawyer who wishes to combme the public good 
" with his own elevation, must study Jurisprudence aa a 
" science. He must study the nature of man, and the ope- 
"pationof that principle which hopes and fears and thinks 
" and wills within him," 

§ 97. I know not how that endia more 
"'■' ' ' hkely to be attained than by impressing on 

your minds at the entrance to your studies the true principlea 
on which all Human Law is necessarily founded, and with 
which except it be in conformity, it never can be sound. Hu- 
Qian Law must ever conform to Natural Law ; and Natural 
Law ia nothing else than the Divine will of God revealing 
itself in certain mysterious and silent, but immutable and 
unmistakeable modes to the human mind. 

DaBnition of Natural Take the definition of Natural Law which 
law. Groiim. j]jg jHustrious Grotins has given as ; " Na- 

" tural Law ia the dictate of right reason, pronouncing that 
" there is in some actiona a moral obligation, and in other 
"actions a moral deformity, 'arising from their respective 
"suitableneaa or repu:gDance to the reasonable and social na- 
" ture ; and that consequently such acts are either forbidden 
"or enjoined by God, the author of Nature," 

Take lastly the sublime language of Dante. (1) 

" The first Will, which ia in ita own self good 
Ne'er from itseif, which ia the Chief Good, moves. 
So much is just, aa does with this uccord : 
Ko good created drawa this to itaelf, 
But, B3 it radiates, this causea that," 

/ 6 98. This it ia which I have been thua 

' Ptogrea*. , 

long endeavourmg to explara and to 

enforce ; I scarcely venture to ask myself with what 

1 "La prima volonta ch' S per bh buoiia, 

DtL eh, uh' h aammo ben, mai non ai mosse. 
Cotanto c giuuto quauto a lei conauona : 
Kollo creato bene a so la tira, . 
sa, radlando, lui cag>ona." 
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success. Tliifl it is which I bid you keep ever before yon : 
above all things remember the Laxv of progress. Whether 
the Law and Humanity ever shall arrive at that happy state 
which one of the finoat passages in the Enghsh langnage has 
pourtrayed I know not ; whether human nature ia in itself 
porfectible 1 will not here discuss : whether that remarkable 
Baying of St. Simon, " L'age d'or, qu'nne aveugle tradition 
a pleace jusq'ici dans lo passe, est devant nous," " the 
golden age, which hitherto a blind tradition 
has placed in the past is before ns," be 
true, I will not here dispute. It maybe thatour country is 
never destined to aeo the day " when" in the words of Lord 
Brougham (1) "the voice of party should be still and its 
" hand powerless ; when profligate leaders, albeit in holy 
"garb, conjd no more move the million from their sober, and 
" honest, and steady purpose well understood, than they could 
" disturb the moon from her courso in the heavens ; when no 
" jealousy of higher station or more ample wealth, on the one 
" part, should be encountered by supercilious disdain of 
"plebeian merit, and alarm at plebeian encroachment on 
" the other ; when each class should feel intimately persuaded 
" tlwit its own advantage was bound up indissolubly with 
"the pro6t of all other orders in the community, and each 
" nation should desire for its own benefit the prosperity of 
" all its neighbours ; when no echo of foreign levy should 
" interrupt our repose, no provision against domestic strife 
" exhaust our resources, no civil broils ruffle the serene as- 
"pect of our horizon; when with general consent many of 
"our most costly estahlishments could be with safety given 
" up as no longer wanted to inform or to guide our system 
" when graceless zealots should contend no move for useless 
" forma of faith, nor pohtical fanatics for forms of Govem- 
" ment ; when devotion to the Creator should cease to be 
" testified by discharity towards his creatures, and wretched 
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" abstract dogmaa to obstruct the progress of all tbe light 
" that most improTeB; refines, exalts our speciea." 

§ 99. But this I know, that it is in the 
" ^ ' power of every man, aa it is his duty, within 

his own epliero of action, and in all the relations of life to 
wHch his lot may introduce bira, so to comport himself in- 
wardly and outwardly, in thought, and word, and deed, as to 
make such a consummation, wherein Law would ho super- 
fluous because it would be unnoaded, if not nearer, at any 
rate more possible ; and if this be the duty and in the power 
of every man, can it, let me ask you, be more obligatory on 
aqy class, can any man have more opportunity and room for 
such action than he who dedicates himself to the study, and 
practice, amendment, or execution of the municipal lawa of 
his awn Country ? 

Dnitj of Moral K»- § 100. When we reflect upon the late 
barbarities practised by the Chinese in the 
execution of rebel prisoners on the one hand, and follow a 
Whewell and a Brewster, a Powell and a Phillips, in the deep 
devotion of their discussion on the Plnrality of Worlds upon 
the other, (1) Man's moral nature seems to divide itself aa it 
were into distinct and hostile and utterly irreconcUable parts, 
far as the very poles asunder, admitting of no compromise or 
coalescence. And yet from the lowest to the highest, it is one 
and the same, passing from deformity up to comparative ex- 
cellence through shades and gradations so fine as scarcely to 
be perceptible or to admit of trace. What place the Hindoo 
holds in the moral scale at the present moment I will not take 
npon myself to say. (2) That the Nation is one of exceeding 

1. It may be thought that these worts ai-e rathei- displays of 
intellectuttl power, and should not be opposed to tho moral atrocities 
of the Chinese butcbories : bat in truth tho object of those works aa 
weU as their treatment is in the highest degroe moral. 

2. The Vedas contain, besides asystemofpureinonotheiBni.inany 
marimB of bettcvoleiice and high morality. In the Kuth Opnnialiad of 
the UjoorVeda it ia written, "Life is too short to g^u advantages hy 

/means of falsehood or breach of promiae." ttk^" Ga\&sm ^;(^Qs^rttiC'' OL 
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papacity and bouovolent disposition, experience happily as- 
sures mo; there cau be no more certain) no more speedy ineana 
of her exaltation, than a wide-spread understanding among 
her people of tbe eternal principles upon which Justico in 
founded ; for these once thoroughly realized, and acknow- 
ledged and received by men, not through peranaaion but npoa 
conviction, they cannot but see their obligation to conform to 
those principloa in every relation of life ; and their belief, be- 
ing the offspring of settled and satisfied reason, moat, with 
God'a blessing, eventuate in living action, prodacing peace 
on earth, good will towards men ; and the first step towards 
such a consammatiou as that which I have been endeavour- 
ing to demonatrate to you, is rightly to conceive of Jurispru- 
dence, the foundation of universal Law, of which Cicero in 
his Republic thus eloquently speaks : 

"This Law cannot be contradicted by any 
other Law ; and is not liable either to dero- 
gation or abrogation. Neither the Senate nor the people can 
give us any dispensation for not obeying this universal law of 
Justice. It needs no othor expositor and interpreter than 
conscience- It is not one thing at Borne, and another at 
Athena ; ono thing to-day and another to-morrow ; but in all 
times and in all nations this nniversal law must for ever reign, 
eternal and imperishable- Ifc is the Sovereign Master and 

eating moral principles coniroon to all the world. Tlie ethicAl work of 
Tk^walhvar iB replete with the loftiest sentiments. What Chriatian but 
mnat be atruckwith tbe following, " Defer not virtue to another day ; 
receive her now and at thy dying hour she'U prove thy never-dying 
friend." What ia this but tlie Eemember thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth and in thine old age he will not forget thee P Kabilar Agiwal . 
haa moat effectually exposed the irrationality of Cafite ; and the oouolud- -s 
jng Tti a-rim of Avveijar, if it bo not an interpolation, ia at once bo remark- 
able and beantifiil a parallel to the Christian doctrine of doing ^oodto 
those that despitefully use as, that I cannot refrain from quoting it 
from a poetical parapnraae of much merit, wliich will be found in 
Perceval's Lwid of the Vedaa :— 

As treea afford a cool refreshing shade. 

Till by the ringing aso in ruin laid 

To mortals shrinking from the scorching heat, 

The sons of knowledge till they cease to live, 

As far BB can be good for cvi\ gvve, 

And acts of Idndneoa to t\wai toes wj^imS.. . 
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Emperor of all beings. God himself is its antlior, its pro- 
mulgator, ibB enforcer- And he who does not obey it flies 

from himself, and does violence to the very 
Sophoclea. 

nature of man;" (J) — which Sophocles su- 

bIimelycha^a^^terize8inthe passage selected for a motto to this 

Lecture ; — of which Sidney Smyth wrote. 
Hooker. , 

" Truth is its hand-maid ; freedom ia its 

child ; peace is it's companion ; safety walks in its steps, vic- 
tory follows in its train : it ia the brightest emanation of the 
Gospel ; it ia the greatest attribute of God ; it is the centre 
round which baman motives and passions turn : and Justice, 
sitting on high, sees genius, and power, and wealth, and birth, 
revolving round her throne, and teaches their paths, and 
marks out their orbits, and warns with a loud voice, and rules 
with a atrongarm, and carries order and discipline into aworld, 
which, but for her, would only be a wild waste of passions ;" 
aod which Hooker thus magnificently personifies : "Thero 
can be no less acknowledged, than thather scat is thebosomof 
God, her voice the harmony of the world ; all things in heaven 
and earth do her homage, the very least as feeling her care, 
and the greatest as not exempt from her power ; both angels 
and men and creatures of what condition soever, though each 
in different sort and manner, yet all with nnif'orm consent 
admiring her as the mother of their peace and joy." 

1. " Est quidom vera Ids, recta ratio, nntur^ congruonB, diffiisa 
in (jmnes, eonstanH, acmpitema ; qits vocet ad offlciam jubando, 
vetando a frauds deterreat : qu^tmiieii neqae probosfruetrajubetaut 
vetat, hgc imbroboa jubondo ant vetando inovet. Hnic lem hoc obrogari 
foB est, neqne depogari ei hac aliqnid licet, nequc totaabrogari potest, 
Neo vcro ant per populnm Bolvi bac lege poasnnius. Neque eat 

/quierendn8exp!iuiator,autml«rpree ejus alius. Necerit aliales RomiB, 
alin Atbenis ; alia nnnc, alia posthoc ; sed et onmes gentea, et omni 
temporo una lex, et aempit«ma, etiimnortalie contincbit ; onuBquD erit 
comniimia quasi magister, et impenitor omnimn Deus. Die l^s 
hiyos inventor, disceptator lator ; cni qiii non parebit, ipse bp ftigiet, 
ac natnram hominis aspemabitur ; atque hoc ipso luet maxim hb poenits, 
ctomsi ctetera supplicia, qua putantur, efiiigerit." 

Cioero, Fragm. be Eep. L. III. 

"Rigbt reaaon" gaye Philothe Jew " ia an unerring Law, not 

corruptible or liiblOBB, viritten by this or that mortal man on f)apei' 

/ or inanimttte pillars i but incorruptible, and engn^fti'^'s ■ssi\cssoKi*^ 

• nature on ad immortal mind." 

fjr -- _^^ 
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Address delivered on the Opening of 
Govindoo Naidoo's School : 1S65. 

Mr. Chaibman* and Gentlemen,— The institution of a 
new school is always an event fraught with pleasurablo coa- 
siderationa, and generally with some anxiefcieB, to tho reflect- 
ing and philanthrophic mind' But on the present occasion, *| 
there is, pcrhapa, little or no room for any mixtnra of anxie- | 
ty ; for this Seminary will not have to undergo any of the 
Btrnggles or difficulties which beact the path of most young 
edncational institutions ; it is an off-shoot from a well es- 
tablished parent : it will bo guided by tho same fostra-ing 
and paternal care, intelligence, and honorable independence, 
as has given Patcheappah's Central School its high charac- 
er and position : its numbers aro already nearly full, largo 
as those numbers are : — at its very birth it haa rea<;hed its 
full growth, as Minerva is fabled to have sprang up from 
the head of Jove. And if only one half the care and zeal 
and energy which have characteriaed the long, labours of 
Mr. LovKKi', the Principal, and the Masters of Patcheap- 
pah's, be brought to bear upon Govindoo's School, I cannot 
doubt of its fortune and success. On a late occasion, I 
stated the reasons which induced mo to urge on the members 
of Patcheappah's Charities, the expediency of separating the 
school into two parts. I will not reiterate those arguments; . 
but content myself with stating that, in addition to getting N 
out of the difficulty of deaHng with so overgrown a bulk as ' 

that of the Central School, fuller justice is thus done to thu 
benevolence of Govindoo Naick, and a more stimulating ex- 
ample afforded to the charity of other Native gentleman ; for, 
,3 Patciibappah's and Govindoo's charities were ad- 
TJiB Honorable Sit CoUtj Uatnw.ttSw\Wi. t:\wA is*;**. ^. 
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ministered in one ani] the same acliool, tlie lesaer light was 
aomewliat obscured by the greater; and the benevolence, 
of GoviNDOO Naick forgotten in the presence of the more 
startling imimfitience of PatcHEAPI'AH- 

The boys who form this school are of such very tender 
yejirs, that it would be manifestly of little iiae were I to ad- 
dress myself personally to them ; and I propoaetberefore to 
dedicate the brief time at my disposiJ to the expression, of 
certain considenitions which appear to me to be Rppropri- 
ate, at tlie pi'eaent moment, to the cause of Native Educa- 
tion generally. 

• I -vill not take up your tjnui by descanting on uitber the 
olyecls or the advantages of general ednoation. The subject 
iH trite and well worn ; and we huve abundant proof in the 
immense numbers annually oflering thomselveH tor examina- 
tion, that the Nfitives are quite alive to tlie tem^ioral bene- 
fits which a. Bunud education opens up to them. 

What I want to impress upon the minds of all who hear 
me, or who may care to read what I have s^d, is the all- 
important fact, a fact, the significance of which cannot bo 
overrated, that India ia at this moment in a ti'ansitioii atate. 
Nay, 1 will go farther ; and assert that she is iu the progresfl 
of one of the most extraordinary and gigantic revolntioM 
wliich thu history of the world haa ever seen, You haveonly 
to loot around you, in whatever direction you will, to sa- 
tisfy youi'Stilvesof the truth of tJiis assertion. 

Ifyoalookatthe transfer of the actual Gttvernraent, from 
tlio East India Company to the hands of Her Majesty the 
Queen ; H' you look at tlio amalgamation of our armieti ; the 
amalgamation of uw leading Courts i at the a^cctive admi- 
nistration of juatice; at the substauUre Oodea _of civil aJid 
crimlmtl law ; at the more liberal admiaHioQ of Natives to 
shaf c in the ndministration of the country : at the activity of 
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I our LegioLatiioii ; at the introduction of new iRxos ; at tlie 
^reductions io Rovonue a^aessment ; at the mighty pb>'aical 
[forctw — the Railway and tbe Tt;legmpli — wliicL arc hringj iig 
[ all glaaw.-» into juxtaposition ; at the vant ilevelopment of 
trade and commerce ; the immense wealth that has been 
i poured into Hindoostnn within the last few yeojs; the spirit 
pihat is fltirring'Native society to its very deptlis, itnd appa- 
rently intro^ucitLg another primuple of octiuu than thai of 
I mavwol, ' custom,' which tor so many ceaturies, has cau&cil 
[ stagnation, Aid prevented progress, I thutlc you wUl see what 
I a remarkable crisis wfi have entered upon. 

It is not my wb!i or intention to improve the present op* 

' portunity into an occasion for making a.political harauguB. 

I Kor shoidd I have alluded to what is going <«! around 
us, were it not that among the mightiest, and, paiadox- 
ical as it may Reom, the most dangerous of the many 

^ mighty agcnciea at work for good or for e\Tl, in tJie pre- 
sent social, political, and moral revolution, stands promiiu 

'■ly forth Educatioii. 



It may be said that it is imwiije lor me to enter upon t 
K topic : that I am suggesting ideas to the Native mind, whi 
t are not there already, and that any alarm or diiisatia&ctj 
LwJiich results, is of my own creation and • untoward a 

ition.' I know that tliia is a cheap and eaay tashion of as 
pnpun the shoulders nf others tliereaponsibility for misc 
I wliidi our own acta have originated. It often has 1>eeit'fiEi3* 
■Tecourse to ; and as long aa human nature remains what it 
F is, it will be had recourse to hereafter. But the charge. 

serious as it is, is not more unfounded in fact, than it is 
I unkind, uncourteous, ungenerous, and 1 wilJ add,un-ChriHt^-, 

Tlie Native is not, lite the Englishman, prompt i 
' challengQ tlio man who ai&onts him on the spot, or to ^ 
' his feeliuge in public meetings ; but he is quite keen and ' 
aible enough ta see the drift of insinuations levelled nt 



liis social or mciraJ state ; and lie broods over what haa been 
said in silence, or communicates his disgust to liis__fiiend3 
find iellow-citizens in their social meetings.* 

I assert that the thoughte are familiar to the reflections 
of the educated Native clasaes, and that the folly and dangg- 
consist, not in boldly admitting and facing the fiict, but m 
concealing and ignoring it. No party, European or Native. 
can or do ahot their eyes to this truth ; it is the most sui- 
cidal policy for either party to pretend to believe that the 
other is not fully alive to the significance of the events 
■which are paaiing arouud us, and in the midst of wliicli we 
live ; and I tliink we cannot too attentively beep our eyes 
fixed upon the revolution in the crisis of which we now are. 
That revolution was ushered in by fire ttoA blood, by mu- 
tiny and rebellion ; and it is only by the watchfulness, the 
forbearance, the courage, the prudence, the judgment, the 
honesty, the combination and co-operation of all good men 
In the State, be they Native or European, tliat, under the 
blessing of Providence, this social revolution wliich is now 
rolling on in peace, will be actiieved and accomplished with- 
out resort to further violence. 

I have said that EdocatJun is amimg (Jie most dangerous 
agencies now at work- 'Foroneaniong the first results of edu- 
cating the Natives, and infusing into them our own mwdes nf 
thought, is to create a spirit of restlessness aud inquiry, of 
GompaiisoQ, and ambition, which renders ite possessor s, 
far more difficult man to deal with aud satisfy, thftn hia old 
fashioned progenitot'. who passed hia whole Ume, from birth 
to death, in unquestioning £iith of th* superiority of those 
who goveiTied him, and who was content to lonk for hia 
subsistence to the bounty of " Master's favour." 

■TLii'nieiniir1iBn;fait()i eonttnversy whicl) lind rRCentI; Briscd in the Senuljiolllje 
Hudnii [IntvenitT. tnticfaiilB the pro(iriBlv of nrtioe •talemnnti Dwlg b; the Kevd, Mr. 
nii^lmritf ill ,^11 iiit^t ilRlivrreil b^ him In l.hr jOutijj mta nlio hut obUiaed Iheir it' 
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But education endows a man with new ideas and new 
powers, new longings and new desires. It enables bim to 
weigh and measure himself with his fellow men, be they 
of what colour, or creed, or country, they may; and it may 
be, that, aa the Mexicans discovered when they succeeded in 
filling a Spanish charger, out- Natives will find, that, after all, 
the men whom they at firat regarded as immeasurably superi- 
or to themselves, are not so widely separated as they suppo- 
sed : tbat those whom in their first fear and ignorance they 
worshipped as Godtj, or feared as Devils, are, like themselves, 
poor &ail human creatures, stumbling and erring, however 
sincerely actuated by benevolence towards the whole hu- 
man race, and bent on doing their duty in that station of 
life which haa been allotted to them. 

Education enables a man further to investigjite and de- 
cide between the various forms of government invented by 
the necessity or ingenuity of man. It induces him to be- 
lieve that he can himself improve and reform ; it makes hinr 
long for a public arena for tbe display of his talents ; he re- 
gards himself as the first discoverer of truths and principles 
which a longer experience will convince him have been 
thought, and written, and spoken, and perhaps acted and 
tried, a hundred times before ; and if he is unable to secore 
the platform which his vaiuty causes him to think he is 
entitled to, he is apt to fancy that he has been treated with 
injmtioe, and to brood in moody diacontent over his ima- 
gined wrongs. 

Though ail knowledge i& a good, a little knowledge is a 
daxigerous thing ; and it is not until time and age and ex- 
perience have mellowed the ambitious youth's crudities, 
and tftught him the stem realities of life, that he settles and 
sobers down into the peaceable, contented, excellent citizen 
of the State. Lord EUenborough years ago snw clearly the 
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HOW TO Avote-BlNOEIt. *»6 

Jangers attendant on Native education. He asked how the 
permanence of English supremacy was compatible with im- 
parting knowledge i^ the Natives 1 Undoubtedly the ques- 
tion was a shrewd one : and if the answer must be in the 
negative, the only course left us, in my opinion, consistent 
with justice and honour and humanity, would be to aban- 
don the Empire we have assumed : tor unquestionably it 
never can square with our political or religious professions, 
to keep the Natives in a state of brutal iguorance, in order 
that we may enjoy the emoluments and benefits of rule. 
Better&r, that we should at once retire from the country, 
were it not for the horrid and universal anarchy wliieh mast 
succeed, tlian submit to the degradation of so selfish and so 
wicked an abuse of the trust which has been thrust upon us, 
or into which, as some say, we have voluntarily thrust 
ourselves. 

But I for one do not believe that universal Native educa- 
tion is so incompatible with the permanence of British power, 
as some people fear. 

I a.dmit the danger : but I believe that, out of " this nettle 
danger" we may " pluck the flower, safety," 

Of course, if we educate the people, and then deny them 
the fair results wliich await upon, and which they have a 
right to suppose, reward education ; the danger becomes im- 
minent, possibly unsurmountabla and overwhelming ; for 
the permanence of English supremacy can only ultimately 
rest in India upon moral and not on physical forces. Eighty 
thousand British bayonets would be powerless to support 
the Empire ; while it may rest stable and secure, if founded 
upon the confidence, the gratitude, the trust, the love of the 
Native population : and even if the time should come when 
the British rule must end in India, I for one can look for- 
ward to that consummation with serenity and equanimity. 



I (vmnot regard it ax a (liagiw>e or a misfortune' ; provided 
thilt, wlien thf moment arrives, we shall have educated the 
Natives into a |Kiwer strong enough, and wise enough, Ut 
govern themaelves : we shall then part company, or enter 
upon new ntlations, under the most Civoui-able cirouniRtancus 
and auspices, with a delightful sense of duty discharged and 
trust fulfilled on the one side, and of gratitude and friendli- 
ness upon the other. 

But il' education ia to bear ita taii'efit, ite richest, and ite 
ripeat ihiits, time must be given for the tree itself to grow. 
I btlieve that ten years hence, if our present state of peace 
be not rudely.ehoeked by foreign aggreeston from without, or 
intemaJ commotion from within, India will be one of the 
most proH[ieroua and contented countries in the world, pro- 
vided we employ the interim thus afforded us, in treating 
the Natives with perfect honesty of purpose, and acting up 
to the solemn aasm-ances we have given them, of respecting 
their temporal and religious rights. Not that education 
even then "will have brought forth its fidl results ; for the 
life of a nation is not as the life of a man. Ite ediloation is 
of very slow growth ; though our eagemesa is Apt to expect 
immense results &om our efforts at national improvement, 
within a time scarcely long enough for th eu- product evi 
the life of an individual. 

And I think that we should be guilty of a veiy | 
error, if we mistake the way in whicli any national r 

cither in regard toreligious or temporal institutions iaii 
to be brought about : if we fancy that wn can h«ny i 
change, or operate upon the Native mind ^v>mwillAOTti j 
reformation which may hereafter tafee place mustpm 
from vfithin, not from imthout ; from the mnvictio'M o 
Native mind itself, based upon a rational, exhaustive c 
dei-ation of Uie whole of the facts and circumstances etm- 
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nected with their aocdal institutioiis, aad their bearing upon. 
and suitability to. the wants and condition of the society of 
to-day : it cannot be produced by the pernuaaion of tbreign- 
ers, in country and in creed ; still less by our twitting the 
Natives with the evils of their ingtitutions, whether social 
OP religious. 

Instead of such a course of conduct promoting the ends 
and objects of those who have, conscientiously, and in 
all good faith, what they believe to be t!ie welfare 
of the Native at heait, it imperils and impedes, it thwai-ts 
and postpones, the consummation of what they hope for. 
It does but excite distrust and dislike ; suspicion and 
antagonism ; the Natives view these matters from a to- 
tally different stand-point from that of ours ; they will not 
admit eithei' our competency to form a judgment of what 
they feel most intimately concerns themselves, or our right 
to interfere, 

I know it has been urged that we are doing no more than 
what Natives themselves are doing. 'See,' it is said, 'in 
wliat language Baboo Kiahen Olmnder spoke of Castt 
to la.rge Native audiences at PatcheAPPAh's Hall ; what ap- 
plause greeted him from the most enlightened of the Na- 
tive gentry at the Presidency capital. Look at the Veda 
Somaj, which is avowedly founded, among other things, for 
the suppression of Caste. Surely, what -the Natives, them- 
selves say, vje may say without offence.' But this by no 
meaus follows. What the Natives hear without offence 
fi'om their fellow Natives, may ^ve great offence in the 
mouths of European strangers, especially if those stranger's 
be members of the clergy, and more especially still, if the 
place and time and occasion on which such scntimentR are 
uttered, happen to be peculiarly unfit. We ought not to forget 
that the opinions of the Jiahoo and the Veda Sowwy mutit 



■Kit be luitstakeii for the voice or the opinion of the Biij^^| 
public at large. Theae reformei-a at preaent are, among tb^^ 
uilliona of their Hindu fellow subjects, but as a few drops 
of water in the Ocean ; and even they are warned by their 
own fellow-couDtrymen who wish well to tlieir cause, that 
they must be prepared for the fate of all early reformers, 
opposition, and it may be even peraecution. ^^^ 

But I also point to Baboo Kishen Chv/ad aad the V(^^| 
Somaj as aSbrding the most apposite iUustratioa of the o^^l 
method in which national refonnB commence and can be * 
, carried on. At first a few earnest thinkers reflect, nnd pub- 
lish, and urge their opinions ; gradually, if tiiere be truth 
and virtue in their principles, theii- band enlarges The 
leaven may be small at first, but it may gi'sflunUy lejiven 
the whole. It Is from exertions of such men, members of 
the very Society which is to be reformed, that reform origi- 
nates and spreads. And it is, I think, a hopeful eigu of thB; 
times, an encouraging proof of the value of the eduoatiau^^H 
impart, that such societies as the BniJimo Somaj in ^^H 
cutta, and the Veda Somoij at Madras, are springing oMH 
existence. It is thus, and thus only, that our education will 
bring forth its fruits. We enable the Hindu, by the light, . 
of Western knowledge, and by training in European m<^B 
of thought, to examine and ixst and weigh his old inst^^H 
tions for himself; and having thus ^mished him with '^^H 
faculty and the judgment necessary for so delicate an op^^^l 
tion, we must leave it to himself to consider whether ^^^| 
reform be necessary, and if it be so, to work it out. Doifl^H 
less there are very many of the educated Natives of the 
present day who think honestly that Caste is an evil, and 
an impediment to progress, and who are ready to do all that 
can be done, with prudence, to eradicate it. But we, the 
English, have pledged ourselves not to interfere with it. It.m 
remains for the Natives themselves exclusively to B.p^^H 
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such remedies as their better jatlgmeiit may suggest. Not 
that Caste is either aa unmitigated evil, or confined to the 
Hindoo. The ejnrit of Caste is roaming abroad over the 
whole world ; it is perhaps as rampant in England as any 
where else. I remember within my own knowledge, the 
Head Master of one of our leading public Schools in Eng- 
land, feeling himself compelled to write to the parents of 
two boys to remove them, because they bad risen from the 
flregs of the^eople, the PariaJis, and their presence was ob- 
noxious to the high-caste prejudices of the School. 

But not to Bpeak of Caste as a prejudice, but an institu- 
tion, it ia astonishing how widely it has been spread over 
the whole face of the earth, how deeply it has its roots in 
human nature. We find it among the ancient Egyptians, 
the Persians, and perhaps the Medes, the Cretans, the 
AtheDJans, the Iberians, the Mexicans: though certainly 
the Hindoo is the nation whiuh has carried out its doc- 
trines to their most stringent logical conclusions. No 
doubt, when Caste was first instituted, it was very fas 
from being considered as being an evil. It was a positive 
good, arising from the necessity of the division of labour 
in the rudest form of society, and was accepted, as in 
point of fact it was, as a positive reform in advance of 
the state of things then existing. There have not been 
wanting advocates of Hindu Caate even among recent Eu. 
ropean thinkers of repute. Dr. Robertson, in his Appendix 
to his disquisitsons on the History of India, and the Abbe 
Dubois are among its champions. I will not stop to refute, 
or even state their arguments. I will avow, as I have a right 
here and now to do, my own conviction that, like many other 
institutions, it has bad its day. It has out-lived tlie state of 
Society for which it was first invented ; it is an enormous 
hindrance and obstacle at present to progress and improve- 
ment, and the sooner it is consigned, hy (koBC whwi- it ecu- 



ccriiJS, to the limbo of other iDsititutiooH which have served 
tlieir time aad out-lived their primitive utility, tha beUet 
for ihe cause of Native civiliaatiou and regeneration. 

But (ttill, let ns, Europeans, be cautious not to interfere 
and meddle witli that which is not our affair, and wtilcli wi; 
have emphatically declared not to be our affair. The only 
result of such intermeddling is to offend, if not insult, the 
feeling of the Natives ; to aJienate them, and tacause them 
to su6)>ect our sincerity and our motives. 

For twenty ofthe best years of my life I have been bat- 
tling tlie cause of the Natives, fighting with live lions, and 
not spuming at dead, an I smiled nob long since at hearing 
myself gracefully charged with doing. 

For twenty years I have strenuously advocated (and for a 
long time side by aide with my predecessor and name-saJce 
Mr. George Norton * to wliom the Natives owe an unspeak- 
able debt of gratitude), the cause of purely secular Native 
Education, together with the introduction of other prinoi- 
])les which appeared to me to be essential for the welfare of the 
Natives, through evil and good report, and far moreof the for- 
mer than the latter, to my own great personal loss and sor- 
row ; and to the estrangement of old friendships. J do not 
aspire to the petty pedestal of a modern martyr ; for I have 

■ To relHte nli tiiu Un. Giomiit NoBtnit eObctnil tor thecnnseofNHKieEilitentiort, 
vonldbeto writethshistnryof NatiwEliUatiDnitielt in Lhif'i'rciidrarT- Se iliew 
np tbc pTOpoiition u)d plau oClka Msdru UciierBit^ on [t! purely sccnlir buit in tlm 
time of Lord ElpbiBBtono. Tlnfcrtoniitply Lord Elphinsiono reinqtriilitsl lin Govcro- 
mant wi^Dt BUiDtionicig the ubeme whidi ha <ru imderstsod to bin tbuooflhlf ^ 
pra?aa. The conaoqaenco wns, tbat for years and jfars those who supporwd lb* iutn)- 
jnotion of theKbiawerB eflile tosttuEjlcwith more or less muMittn ftmnn of tiitir 
ptini.'iples> All loMa ofpreuure were brongbt to b«xr iqoa Hr. KoHon, tn ioilaae trim 
to TFlire torm Ihe pasitian ho bald nilh referelue io the chant of Native lidnFalion ; lint 
uatbing i<ai>ld drive him &om hit post. Though powerlFBg U cAlrj liis own vimn, he 
Jleidfntlljr oppoieil r passive, iwl when opportonitj oSeitd, An lotiie rnsstiuioe lo hi* 
f>^paiinnta. IIi» policy waa Fabian ; ajiJ it ww ^rOC-ccsaful, tt ipny hi"- ttnly Rwd of 



REtATION of'^St tliSGY tO EDCCATIOS. ^^S?" 

survived to see the principles for whiob I have struggled, in 
the main, now generally admitted, and adopted, and acted on. 
You know that I hiive never missed a. legitimate opportuni- 
ty of iiupresaing on the Natives Uie great obligations which 
1 conceive thera to be under to the Mtsaionaries, for their ef- 
foi-ts in the cause of Native Education. It ia with the great- 
est satisfaction that I have watuheJ for years the gradual 
diminution of that suspicion and jualousy with which the 
Natives originally regarded the introdiiction of the English 
Clei^ upon the arena of Native Education, and the partici- 
pation of Missionary-conducted echoola in the benefits of 
the system of Grants-in-aid. I have observed the Clergy 
taking a part in the examination of the students of the 
various schools ; setting questions and sitting in judgment on 
the papers of the candidates ; performing the duties of 
Inspection ; identifying themselves with the Government 
scheme of education ; by becoming Fellows and Senators of 
the University of Madras. All this, without jealousy or 
alarm on tlie part of the Natives ; and, if I may be permit- 
ted to say so, most creditably to the Clergy, wiio have thua 
risen superior to the somewhat narrow views with which, 
years since, exclusively secular, or as it was then called, "god- 
less" education was regarded by a large and influential sec- 
tion of European Society at tliis Presidency. Such a statd 
of things was evidently most desirable. The co-operation 
of tlie Clergy invested the cause of Education with a digni- 
ty and earnestness which it must <itherwise have been with- 
out They are unquestionably an intellectual and highly 
educated body ; their motives are pure and above suspicion; 
and it ia precisely because I deprecate any retrogreaaion 
from what has been accorapliahed, because I can see that ea- 
trangement and alienation and suspicion will usurp the 
place of Iriendship, confidence, and respect, that I regret 
every occai^ion on tPhich any uncalled-for, and in my hum- 
ble judgment, injudicious observations fall from the ]i\}3 at 



I Europeans, be they of what class they may. which taxy 
} fitartte or ^ve offence to tbc swisitive Native mind. 

There is one more niilyoct on which I must not refrain 
I from Baying a few words, though it is one of some difficulty 
j and delicacy. It is Bometimes argued that, in the system of 
I education wliidi prevails, no provision has heen made for 
L the development of the " higher and nobler part of nun's 
I nature." The phrase ia somewhat v-ague, but it doubtless 
I refers to his moi-al nature — of whieh his religioua fonna a 
e j)art — in conti-adistinction to his anlnial and intellectual na- 
1 tares; if iiidfied man's "nature' can thus be divided and 
I chopped up. I join iame with those who assert this ; for the 
f Ter>- books through which we convey to the Native youth 
I the knowledge of Western civilization are fraught wid satu- 
rated, not, it ii* true, yith tiie historical and dogmatical parts 
Ifof Cbrifitianity, but with the influence of the most pra^iUcaJ. 
tie purest, the moat divine morality, which has ever been 
oaparted by a Teax;her to the world. Why should I allude 
I to Shakespeare and Milton, when we have Bacon's " Advanoe- 
Iment of Learning" and Cowper's " Taak" to appeal to ; and 
[■ when we have «xpress evidence before us that a te«icber <xa- 
\i not explain Ms subject matter to his pupils withont coa- 
Kstaiit reference to Christianity and the Bible? 

It has been said that the result of secular education upon 
B Hindus, has been to destroy their own faith, ^thoat 
■giving them another in its place ; to leave them a barren 
Icult, without any of the holy influences of religion; to make 
Lthem, as it has epigrammatically been put, " clever devils." 
I Certainly, it would be a most remarkable result of inetruc- 
I tion in that part of our Western literature which enters in- 
[ to the course of the educational studies of the yonng, if 
1 such were in reality the case. A pnori, we should axpect 
that such studicH would fill the mind with moral precepts 
and devotional rejections ; and I appeal with confidence to 



the proved results of education in this Presidency — -fori 
wish to confine myself to that of which I bavo practical 
knowledge and experience — to contradict the easy asser- 
tion. I say that, by education, we have nude the Natives 
better, as well as wiser men. I appeal to the way in which 
the Natives have performed, and are performing, the func- 
tions and duties of offices far higher than any of their fore- 
fathers were admitted to; to the principles of honesty and 
charity towards their fellows which they exhibit in the ap- 
pointments that tliey fill ; and to the covenant of the Veda 
^ojiMy itself, the creed of some of the best intellects of the 
educated Hindus, which shows that, while abandoning to a 
considerable extent the old cult of their fathers, they are 
seeking to reform and purify their religions tenets, by a 
stricter recurrence to the doctrines of the Vedas* 

• The Mowing iUhe ' Covemmf adhe Mi-raWi of the Vetla Sumy, 

1. 1 shall Konliip, ilirougli love odUni and Ihi pertoniuuics al the wotk Kb tovoth, 
IlioSDiiremaBoiog.tho Ctealor,lhe PrmenEt, tii« I*w(rojer, Ihe Oiror of laWitian 
the OiBiuflnent, the Omni potent, the Blinfhl, thi^ ^oil, the ToiinlttK., tlin Ouc aaljiriUi. 
out aHL'oud ; mill noilD of Uie created objerts; sulyvet to the Moffin; conditicinEi ^— 

2. I i^liill labour la«oinpo» nDlsmlnull; bring into prMtieo intuill Bgnsihle to lb; 
■piritorpurefluiBD, indfieefnUBtln-npcntiliani fmd alKalditifia itliicti st preaeat 
chamcteiiiB Hinda ceremoiiiei. 

3. In the meBntimc, 1 alialt oimene the ceinmonio nnwb nle,lut onljiii tsssa wlm* 
Fe[eiiionies*reiadia[»niii.ti[e,s«iiinurIitigeaaadAlBeriilS: <U where their am iuioo trill 
da more rioleuee te th« feeling* of Hiudi eornmiiiilt)' than a eonaislfOl with the proper 
iul«reat9 ofthe VedaSom^.na in Shrodhm, And 1 iIkJI t'^^thniugh snuh oewtnoiues 
where tliey nre not (siaforiiial>le to pure TheiHiit aii mere luhktli^rs o! Toutine, deititntc oT 
illreligioBimpiHiwii™— SeUi(-lifeleB3reniwniQra superililiop. wliir;li hmpatwalawaj. 

4. Thw meriiiee and this do!]' ihull I "m1.o lo eiiiUiig piiaudiwa. But 1 ^hall nam' 
endeavour to deceive JUiy one lu to laj reli^OOA iipliiinna, mid ne^er sitiDp ia eqiuvimt' 
lion or hypocTi^ in order la avoid Hiipo|itil»rilf. 

6. I sluiU ^iwrl itll HclariaD vie«ii tad tuimuiitieii, Uut never ilflec na; nteounigs- 
nient to then. 

6. I ihtll, U ■ £nt step, gradoaDy gtvo np idj dlitinetiuns and HoalgnmKle the i iSt- 
rrnt brnnchet of the ssme euu< 

7. Kigidly u I iball adJiere to hU thne nil«>, I >h.-itlho perMI; (glenot In the 
viewti or>tmngnsimd nevrr igtenlioaBil} give oOEnee lu t|ieir ti^eliiigs. 

8. 1 bholl neier rioUta th* dntiei ud TJrines of humauit)'. jnitiue, vbtkUjt, lemper- 
inue. end cliaetily. 

9. I shall never hold or attnd at IRJ for nmUcltei or otherwise bold out eacourage- 

10. I sbaSi cnooBTsge aod promote, to (he best uf aj power. Uip le-n 
dowj, nud liiteo arage earl; mfttnoge. 

11. 1 ihsU nercr b< guitly at tngaui; or pntvjpimi . 



U'0'1 RcuMovs Tmfmsvntm. 

I It may be a&ked what re&reace have these remarks to an 
[ inittatiition like GovLndoo's schuol, lu which, from its very 
I conatitutioQ, it is quite cei-taia that no question as to the 
I quality of the education to be imparted, can ever be enter- 
I tainod, or tivea njise. 

I But it must not be lost sight of, that tlie only door to tha 
I great mass of temporal advantages and rewards of education, 
I is the Government competitive examination ; and thei'etbre 
f the Government system of education, the very books it pre- 
L scribes for study, do practically conti-ol and govern the ays- 
\ tem and quality of instruction impurtedat eveiy Seminary 
I in the Presidency, be it Government, Missionary, or Native. 
I GoTISDOO's school will be a feeder to Patl'UEaPPAH's; tliat li 
I already a very important feeder of the Government school — 
[ 13 out of 17 Candidates for Matriculation have just paBScd 
I from PatcheAPPAh's ; and tbns a certain harmony and uni- 
L ionnity of tuition prevails in all schools, be their ocigin anxl 
I supervision what they may. 

I With regard tlien to religion, as with regard to caste, I 
[ conceive the oourae is clear. We have given you a sj-stem 
I of education which trains the judgment to be an instrument 
I capable of deciding for itael£ Possibly, in the course of tui- 
L tion, we may have overset eome old errors, and of nei^essity 
r Vre have enfoi-ced many prindiples of the highest morality. 
We are satisfied, you must be satisfied yourselves, that the 
educated Hindu is superior to the old uneducated man, not 
.. only intellectually, but morally. Further than that we do 
[ not seek to interfere. If, in your religion, youi- better in- 

f 13. J iliail grant my oii lowurdB (he iiBue in the Verattcnlfirs, of daineatar) Prjyei 

I Bookt and religions tiacU, end iU$o of k niDalhlf jcntDBl vIideb chief objeot iliiU be to 

impTOTE the tocial and moral condition uf Ihe nommnnity. 

L 13. 1 alinll alinnce tha cnDM of gennnl iad felnale eJaiuilion and cnlightDnBt, and 

I partiralnrlj ia mj tnm fiunily orcle. 

I 14. IduUstDdfUieSsnchtlaugiuigennditilitenbirelMpeeially lliealaginl) ind 

I pcoBiatf the Fii!li>ati<ni of it b; nwaae nati^knUled (D piflmote iUpcntition. 



sEnTiUMw--*nnrt»*'THK harvest. bw 

structed judgment should induce you to think that there is 
any thing in cult or in tenet, that requires reform or superces- 
sion, it is for yourselves to look to it. We have no right to 
meddle or interfere. Our interference, however well intend- 
ed, would probably defeat its own object. It might possibly 
be even dangexous. It is certainly in conti-avention of our 
assurances. We admit for you what we claim for ourselves, 
perfect neutrality and toleration in the matter of conacience 
and religion. Without even saying that this or that parti- 
cular form of religion is the tmth, or that its history or dog- 
mata mat upon better evidence or foundation than all others ; 
this much we are at perfect liberty to predict, with some 
hope of its fulfilment, that Truth, whatever it may ultimate- 
ly be found to be, will sooner or later establish itself, one, 
indivisible, and eternal, over the face of the whole created 
Earth. There is a heavy reaponsibility on those who inaugu- 
rate a new system of education in a country like India, to 
take care that there is nothing baneful in what they intro- 
duce ; that the moral nature, as far as circumstances will 
permit, is cultivated equally with the intellectual ; that the 
judgment is not dwarfed or warped by cJaaa prejudices, but 
developed into the most perfect instrument possible for in- 
vestigation and decision, be the subjects submitted to it 
what they may. in point of magnitude and importance. 
Having done tUis in all honesty of purpose, and to the beat 
of our ability, having sown the seed, we may wait patiently 
for the harvest, which Providence iu its own good time will 
assuredly raise up and reap. 



AoDitKss on the first AmmeTsary of tfte 
Hindu Reading Room* : 1854. 

Gentlemen. — Though I know that the duties of Cliair- 
I niaji are ordinarily best fulfilled by his scrupulous obser- 
i of silence, I may be pardoned if I wish, on the preeent 
I, to address a few words to this meeting : indeed it 
} may be expected of me, if not as Chairman, yet as Patron of 
' this Institation, that I should not Buffer the interesting 
I occaeion of your first anniversaiy to pass over altogether iu 
tsilence on my part, 

When I was requested last year to connect myself with 
I this AsBociation, I hod to consider its objects and Its pros- 
I |)ects ; and it was because I thought it calculatod to sup- 
I j)ly a void much felt among the Hindoo community, and be- 
F-canse it appealed to me to contain witliin itself the olemeDts 
l-iiiid germs of good, that I was induced to join it I tfaink 
I thu-t the Report just read shows that I was right in my opi- 
T nion; because the fact that you have enlisted in your favor 
I the good-will not only of many estimable members- of the 

European Society, but that of his Highness the Rajah of 
iTravancore, a Prince well known for hid bberal patronugo 
1 of learning ; that you have been honored by the assistance 

f the Local Govemmeut, and even oi the Supreme Ooi'em- 

ment of India ; shows me that this Society, in the opinum of 

l.otbers as well as myself, is one calculated to effect great 

[ood. 

At the saine time, I could not but be aware that there 
Lwere dangei* and difficulties sure to beset the path of the 
irt eta be fonnd of tlip Adiltew delivered in liip I)revlo^^ ys«r »t t)i« 
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iufant Institution, the first of its kind in Miiclrati ; and that 
if you did not avoid the sunken rocks ahead, you would pro- 
bably suffer shipwreck. Therefore, in a prefatory address 
before the opening of the oourae of lectures for last year, I 
fcliouglit that 1 could best improve the time allotted me by 
pointing out to you wliat T conceived were the principal 
dangers to be guarded against. As nearly as I can recol- 
lect, they were, first, that your Society should not degene- 
rate into a mere news-room : secondly, that you should 
avoid becoming a nucleus for political agitation ; and lastly, 
that you should endeavourto make yourselves as a self-sus- 
taining Inetitution, instead of depending on the benevo- 
lence of the Eui-opean Society, already too heavily taxed in 
support of other la:udable Institutions. 

By attending to these points you have flourished, and I 
believe that your future success and permanent stability 
will depend upon your keeping these principles steadily be- 
fore you. 



I am addressing a somewhat more advanced body tiian 
usually happens to those who preside at scholastic exhibi- 
tions. You are older, you have read moi-e, you have reflected 
more ; and I may therefore speak to you in a more sugges- 
tive fashion, though I shall endeavour to make my %'iew8 as 
uitelligible as possible. 

Upon the last occasion of ray addressing you, 1 dwelt 
solely on the dangers which beset you. I think I may 
now venture to unfold to you to what I meant by saying 
that your Society contiiins in it the elements and germs of 
good ; because 1 probably apprehend thereby a much wider 
scope for the Institution than any which you have your- 
selves prescribed for it. 

Society is divided into two claeses. the thinkers, and 
doe«i the former, a very small ; the latter, a very large 



■ cUaa. Ill the very necessity of things it is, that almost ftll 
B XDon bRTc to toil Jrom their youth upward ; the lower 
» orders by the sweat of their brow, the upper by tbe 
ft sweat of the brain, in procuring tiieir own Uvdihood ; and 
I modem sodety does not provide for the seiuirute munte- 
I oance of • separate class, thinkers — authors — whom dnty 
m tmd claim it xliould be to conquer all knowledge in tiie first 
r place, for the sake, hi the second, of disseminating it nmong 
I their fellow men. 

It is to supply this want ; aa much as po!UiibIe to combine 
J with the hard every-day side of working life, the amenities 
I of thinking, reflection, in short of literature and polite let^ 
m tera, that Inatatutious like this have their oiigin. 

I Now yon must remember that the primary object of yoov 
I Society is simply the improvement of its own members. It 

■ has no political existence : it does not profess to hKve for ita 
■- object the improvement of any one outside the pala of its 

■ immediate circumference, 

K For caarying out this advancement of its own membeta, 
w the Society has proposed two methods. That of self im- 
I provement. and that of mutual improvement For the firet 
K object, there is its reading i-oom ; and theie are its Iccturaa ; 
Lfor the second, there is that which is not yet carried out, a 

■ diBCUSHion class. I say a discussion class, in contni^cbion 
B to a debating class. I have had uome expeiience of debat- 
m ing societies, and ray experience assures me that tbt-y are oi-- 
1^ dinarily productive of moi-e harm tlian good. They engra- 
B der a stilted, flowery, foolish style of speaking, and freqaent- 
R ly they lead to more vices to be eradicated in a public 
ft speaker, than good to be cheriahed. But a discussion class, 
r where a subject may be read, and then discussed, is a very 

powerful instrument of advancement, By conversation, and 
especially by interrogation, new idefts are communicated. 



THE END OF SELF-IMPROVEMENT, 810 

and a habit of ready handling and exchange of ideas is 
created ; you may rest assured that there never was a man so 
well informed, but that he had much to learn from every one 
of his inferiors ; and that there never was a man so ignorant, 
but that he could impart something to the most learned, 
which the latter did not know before. 

But still, when you have arrived at this point, it is surely 
necessary that you should do something more : and I wish 
you each to ask yourselves what is the object of any self 
improvement. 

Surely this Society was not formed from the pitiable ne- 
cessity of having where -withal to keep you from low, de- 
grading, vicious pursuits ? That would be a humiliating 
confession, and a most painful self-accusation ; neither, I hope, 
could it have arisen from the selfish motive of self-gratifica- 
tion. What, then, ife the ulterior object.of all self-improve- 
ment ? Surely it must be that you may the better fit your- 
selves to improve others : your ultimate object should be to 
disseminate knowledge among your fellow men. That is 
the true calling of the scholar ; that should be the aim and 
ambition of the student. Believe me, my friends, he who 
masters all learning for self-gratification is like a fountain 
which shoots up its jet of waters, to fall again, in diamond 
drops, unproductive, into the basin from which they sprung; 
an object of admiration and beauty, it is true : but he who 
acquires knowledge, to spread it abroad among his fellow- 
men, is like the river, which, ever growing wider and deeper 
from its source, beautifies and fertilizes, and blesses the 
banks of every country through which it flows in its onward 
course to the illimitable ocean. The student for the sake 
of self is like a Trajan's or Pompey*s pUlar, a solitary ob- 
ject on a wide plain ; whereas his boast should be that he is 
one of the pillars built up to support the eternal temple of 
Wisdom. 



311 REQUISITES FOR SUCCESSFUL STUPV. 

Now, j'ou see, I hope, what ai-e the elements and germs of 
good in this Institution. Though they were perhaps not 
apj)arent to you before, l^elieve me, I have had to think over 
them, and keep them steadily before me, as I now place them 
openly before you. 

I think I shall best employ tlie little time we can spare, 
by directing your attention to some of those qualifications 
which are essential to the successful prosecution of the real 
student's labours. 

The first, of course, is Industry, pei'severance. This is so evi- 
dent a truth, that I will not detain you a moment on it. Only 
take this truth firom me, that no great thing was ever j^et ac- 
complished without labour. Nature herself seems to set man 
an example. Geology teaches us that the highest Alps have 
been lifted by grtidual and successive upward thrusts ; 
continents are slow accumulations and accretions ; and the 
coral reefs, which spring from depths which plummet never 
yet could sound, are produced by the labour of myriads of 
the tiniest insects in human ken, working on through 
silent centuries. 

The second is Patience : I know how fretful the ambitious 
scholar is ; how anxiously he looks back to see what he 
has acquired,* and how wearied he gets by watching the 
seemingly slow process of his acquisition of additional 
knowledge. I know it in my own case ; but you will never 
gather in the harvest, if you stop to count each golden grain. 
Your watch-word should be that of the Old Prussian 
Blucher — "Forwards" — and you need not apprehend the 

fear of Alexander, lest there should be no more worlds for 

• 

you to conquer. The dominions of knowledge are illimi- 
table, and they must ever be infinite while man is finite 
He who looks behind him is lost, like the Prince in the Fairy 
Tale The traveller who is constantly looking back only 
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tires liimself, and prevents his reaching his journey's end ; 
but if he will resolutely struggle to the summit of the hill* 
he may then look down upon the whole country through 
which he has passed, stretched out beneath him with afl 
the distinctness and accuracy of a map. I said yoiu* course 
should be forwards ; but rather your passage should be like 
that of the lark, upward ; of whom Wordsworth has beauti- 
fully said, that she is 

" True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home." 

Keep those two points before you in all you do ; work 
upwards to attain all knowledge ; but while you do so, ever 
keep in mind the homely wants of your fellow creatures. 

And this leads me to the next point. You will ask me 
how, if we are not to pause and collect ourselves, are we 
ever to be sure that we have mastered what we have learnt ? 
I answer by order ; b}'^ which I mean the opposite of sloven 
liness in reading. Never slur over what you do : never 
give up what you do not understand, with the purpose of 
returning to it ; for in ninety nine cases out of a hundred, the 
purpose will never be fulfilled. Let me illustrate my meaning. 

Suppose two merchants had each a warehouse as spaci- 
ous as this hall. Let the one tumble every package brought 
him, large and small, valuable and worthless, silk, satins, 
hardware, one on top of another, into his godown, as they 
are brought him ; and let the other carefully pack, label, 
and put away in various compartments and pigeon-holes 
all his stores, according to their quality and value, and keep 
an accurate register of the whole. Let me ask you 
which can most readily take stock — which produce what- 
ever his customers demand ? The one will be all bustle and 
confusion — the other — but I need not pursue this further. 
It is just the same with the orderly and slovenly reader— 



;l.*5 • MODESTY — HONESTY. 

Even granting the latter every advantage, be will still be 
like a merchant wlio lias all his means out in foreign coun- 
tries, and who is bankrupt on any emergency, before he 
can collect his assets ; whereas the other has a lai'ge stock 
of capital at his Banker's, on which he can draw, while 
he always carries sufficient small change about him for 
ordinary purposes of exchange in life. 

The last but one is Modesty. This is the distinctive 
characteristic between the really learned man and others. 
He who knows most will ever be found the most humble 
and self distrustful. AiTogance is the sign of the vain and 
puffed up pedant. In the words of the Poet Cowper, 

" Knowledge is proud that lie hath learnt so much" ; 
" Wisdom is humble that he knows no more.'* 

Or, if you will permit me, I will read you a Sonnet which 
I myself composed, embodying this idea some years ago, 
when I was considering this and cognate subjects. 

Knowledge is like an errant knight of old : 
Vaunting his prowess ; eager for the fray ; 
Arm*d cap-^-pie ; with peacock plumage gay ; 
Self confident ; adventure-seeking ;' bold ; 
lie roams throughout the world, ready to hold 
Toumay against all comers, day by day ; 
He enters magic caves without di^toay, 
And views strange sights which others ne'er behold. 

But Wisdom is his meek-eyed lady-love, 
Whom if he wins not, he is nothing worth. 
Now casting down her modest eyes on earth, 
Now heavenward, trustful, she herself doth try, 
And broodeth o*er her own heart silently. 
Timid ; but constant, patient, as a dove. 

The last i§ Honesty ; singleness of purpose ; j^ou have all 
heard the vulgar saying that knowledge is power : and so 
it is, But he who proposes the acquisition of knowledge 
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Ibr the sake of acquiring a competence, or luxuries, or even 
dominion over his fellow men, has assuredly missed the 
tnie vocation of the scholar. This brings me to the point 
I started from : that the real ultimate object of all self-im- 
provement is or ought to be the improvement of others. It 
is the prerogative of the scholar to extend as widely as pos- 
sible the benefits of his own perfect education for the ad- 
vancement of his fellow men. Humanity, not self, should 
ever be before him. Even though the end be not gained, 
the struggle to att^n it \vill not be Avithout its good. 

I have spoken by way of suggestion and liint. Time 
would not permit me to do more. I pray you take home 
with you what I have said. Amplify it for yourselves by 
reflection and conversation ; and so far as your consciences 
assure you that it is correct, act upon it ; and may it pros- 
per you, and with you ; because I conscientiously believe 
that the principles which I have endeavoured to ex- 
plain to you, and lay down for you, are founded on God's 
eternal truth. 



Addkess 0)1 the FifUt Annicersary of 
the Hindu Reading Room: 1858. 

Mb, Chairman and Gkntlemek. — ^The report jastread, 
luid tlie vote just come to, suggest a few i-emarks which 1 
am anadoiis to make. la determining to appeal to the pub- 
lic on hehalf of the Society, it aeeins to have escaped atten- 
tion, that yon are in fact abandoning one of the fundamental 
vules upon which the institution was hased. Wlien we de- 
bated together as to its foundation several years ago, it was 
I detemiini'd that the only safe ground waa to make the 
I Reading Room self-supiwrting ; and although the nmnbers 
f have not teen very great, I must say that the experiment 
I may he looked upon as a successful one. The Society has 
a balance at ita banker's ; it h»B uteadily increased m nuAa- 
I bets ; it has in the past year amalgnmated with itaelf a So- 
f ciety with known oVgects ; and in the woids of one of the 
t^peakers, ■ nnion is strength' The ohjects of this Society are 
I Hucb, that it ought to find ample support froui its very nitm- 
rhers, and from the Native community at large. The Euro- 
I pcan society of thin Presidency hat so many charities to 
[ subscribe to, that it is uni-easonable to tax them for the 
I' "iimuseraents of the Hindus. I am only afraid, lest in ap- 
t [jealing to the public at large, you should establish a prece- 
t dent which it would be undesirable tor you to follow anothei' 
I year, though the temptation woiild be great ; and I tliink 
I therefore that you will do well to limit your solicitation to 
lone paiticular object, that of procuring a Vernacular liljKir- 
I ry, a subject of paramount iniportanue. Before I advert to 
I this, I would call to memory the other principle onfrhich 
f this Society was ba.sed, namely, that it -should be purely H- 
k'tenuy, and eschew politic'^, Though at the time the filll 
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■ value of tliia advice was not apparent, I tliink the events of 
the past year must give every one of you cause of congratu- 
lation tliat there has been not the faintest tinge of political 
tendency in your constitution. 

The spealters who have adverted to the subject of a Ver- 
nacular library have touched upon a most important topii\ 
I had not considered this matter with reference to this 
night's proceedings, and I have not arranged my thoughts : 
but still r have so conatanly meditated upon this subject, that 
I feel little diiEculty in dealing with it. You justly prize 
your own Vernacular languages ; and seek to improve and 
cultivate them. It is only yourselves who can do this. No 
foreigner can tniich a language not his own. Ideas must 
precede expression ; if I were a veniiicular scholar, what 
would it profit Uie Natives if I were to add columns of Ta- 
mulized English words to their dictionaries, if they were not 
instructed in the ideas wliich those words symbolized ? You 
must youraelves fii'st imbue your own miuds with the riches 
of Western knowledge, and you may then infuse new life in- 
to your language The English tongue is an amalgam of Greek, 
Latin, French, Geiinan, Italian, Norman, Danish, and Sasnu. 
The ideas of the foreign nations have been imported into the 
Englisii, and consequently the foreign terras adopted an best 
expressing those ideas. Thus it must be with your lan- 
guages. English must be at fii-st the vehicle for imparting 
knowledge to the Natives; but ultimately the Vevnaculai's 
must be the vehiclea of spreading that knowledge among 
the masses qfthc peojile. 



In another sense, too, I consider the study and improve- 
ment of the Vernaculars most important. Among other ideas 
now abroad, some people advocate the introduction of the 
English language into the MofussU Courts. Let English, 
they say, he the official language of the Courts. Now,as, by 
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the lower Courts, tliose of Moonsiffs and the like, this Ls 
merely an impossibility ; and as to the higher Courts, I can- 
not conceive anything more unjust to the people at large, 
even if it were practicable. I have practised in Mofussil 
Courts, and have seen the necessity of adhering to the lan- 
guage understood by the bulk of the people. I think that so 
far from making English the official language of the Courts, it 
is questionable whether English should for the present be ad- 
mitted at all ; whether the pleaders should be permitted to 
argue except in the language of the district. Put the case of 
myself pleading in English for my client, perhaps a prisoner 
whose life is at stakie. How many hints might he give me ; 
how correct me, or qualify my statements, or suggest points 
that did not strike me, (for two heads are always better than 
one) if he understood the language in which I was pleading 
for him ? The witnesses must of course depose in their own 
language ; and I would insist upon every judge being a 
thorough master of the language of his district I have my- 
self seen the advantage of such knowledge in a judge; for 
it is incalculable how much the bearing of testimony may 
be altered by the turn of a phrase, an idiom, or some nicety 
or peculiarity of expression. What we should do is to lay 
down conditions which will foster a gradual tendency to 
make English the official language of the Comis ; it is a 
mistake to suppose that we can introduce changes by the 
mere will of the Legislature, before the condition of the 
people is ripe for such changes. Thus, if we instruct our 
rising generation in English, and make a proficiency in it a 
8ine qud non of the future Vakeel, we do aslfcuch as we 
safely can, and create the tendency in question. The Sud-' 
der Court here is an example in point. There has been no 
legislation,no order there even ; and yet mark how complete 
is the revolution in its practice. English is now practically 
the official language of that Court. I remember the time 
whe^ all oral pleadings were in the Vernacular : now all 
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pleadings, even liy tlie Native Vakeels, are delivered in Eng- 
lish ; and so it will be elsewhere, if wti piivsue the natural 
course of things. 

The other evening I said in tins Htdl, 

' A little leatnujg is a dangerous thiug.' 

You all rememha- how the Poet coneludes this distich : 

' Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring.' 

It has Htruck me tlwit I may usefully make this the sub- 
ject of a few remarks, with retereiire to the proceedings of 
this evening. Now, though this is one of those ehai-p witty 
sayings that pass cun-cnt in poetry, it eontaina a fallacy in 
reasoning, which it may be well to expiise: forifthe argu- 
ment were carried out-toite legitimate length, it would 
strike at the very root of such Soci'Stiea as youi-'s, fonued for 
amusement and improvement in youi' spare hours of leisure. 
The poet tells us, in point of fact, that if we cannot give up 
the whole or a very considerable poiiion nf our tame to stu- 
dies, we should reir^Q from all emleavonr at !ielf-ini])rove- 
ment. Unless you can diink deep, says be, ftisfe not. But 
all knowledge ia in itaell'a good ; tlie man who learns to 
puncture the m-m safely with a lancet, may save the lives of 
Ids fellow creatures, by infusing quasaein in cholera smit- 
t«n distiicts. Though it is not nceessary for eveiy man to 
be a profound lawyer, surely that is no reason why each may 
not make him&ell' acqtiainted with the general principles oi 
the laws un^v which he lives, and the constitutional liis- 
tory of Ids (iwn country ? The same truth hold^ good with 
respect to all professions and every department of leai-ning. 
It is 80 with respect to the astronomer, the geologist, the bo- 
tanist, the entomolo^st. Though we may not have a deep 
knowledge of formal astronomy, or even of the mathematicB, 
surely it becomes us to know the geueral map of the starry 
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Heavens, and tbe, motions and distances of the Heavenly 
bodies ? He wlio has obtained ft generul knowledge of the 
prineipal truths of Geology and Botany, not only opens to 
himself a new world of pleasures, but may benefit his race, 
. and perhance become the fontider of his own fortunes, if, on 
exploring the interior, in the course of journies on which hie 
duties may send him, he should diacoversomc valuable gam, 
or herb, or mineral. Surely it is legitimate to " taste," 
thoiigli we cannot find time to " drink deep V Only, care 
should be taken to mii,9ter all we can, with accuracy, not su- 
perficia.Uy. And aa one of the speakers this evening has re- 
marked, there is nothing in the objection so often urged, that 
there is no time for study after the every day laljotrrs of life 
are over. There is a passage in Bacon's Advane^nent of 
Learning, no doubt familiar to many of you, which ad- 
mirably meets this objection. I c&nnot recaJl it to mind ; 
but it begins something like this " The busiest man that is 
or hath been, hatli no doubt seasons and returns of leisure 
&c.," and practical experience has shown me, that method 
and a determination not to fi-itter away our spare moments, 
enable us to get through work which seems impossible. I 
believe that, let a man be as busy aa he will, he can still find 
time to do something more, if he has only the inclinfttion. 

My advice to yon is, never to let the sun sink down witli- 

out your being able to say that the past day has enabled yon 
to master some fresh &ct. It is thus that you may open up 
to yourself gratification even with respect to the commonest 
things. There is no one probably who does udHatter him- 
self that be has a ta^ta for the beauties of Nature. I am sure, 
for my own part, that I thought I surveyed Nature with 
a Poet's eye. Yet for forty years I walked with beaotiea 
everywhere around me, of which I had no conception. It 
was not till I read by chance Kuskin's Landscape Painters 
of England, where the subject is trcitted technically, thftt I 
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perceived what beauties there are m Cloiid and Eartli and 
Sea, to wliich my eyes wer§ sealed before. Sueli knowledge 
causra one to walk in a new world. Who shall say that, be- 
cause a man is not a painter, he should abstain from inves- 
tigating, even curiously, the elements of the Painter's Art 1 
"The fact is, that the argument strikes at the root of all 
knowledge. It is the augment of Mandeville in his treatise 
against Charity Schools. "If a horse," aaya he, " knew as 
much as a man, I sliould be sorry to vide him." The answer 
is obvious. " If a man knew aa little as a horse, I should be 
sorry to let him ride." In the words of Ba<;on, " A man is 
but what he knoweth ;" a text on which I will not now enlai-ge, 
but which is full of the profoundest matter for reflection. 

But though this poetical paradox is not fi'ee from fallacy, 
it ia not without its modicum of truth. If it had no truth 
in it, it would not please ; it would be simply puerile non- 
sense. It is a half-truth : such as these smart sayings usual- 
ly are. A little learning ia a dangerous thing with reference 
to a man's special profession. If a man hangs himself out 
as a physician, and really knows no more than Dr. Sangra- 
do, whose practice was confined to the simple expedient of 
bleeding at the toe ; then his little learning is 
thing indeed ; dangerous to every individual who bee 
his victim. What could be more scandalous than for me to 
represent myself as a lawyer whose advice on intricate 
points may be safely taken, and wliose advocacy will fitly 
represent my clients' interests, if I have but a smattering of 
the laws lyofess to be familiar with ? Here it is that the 
saying has its truth. 

But if the practice of self-improvement, through the a 
roents of elegant literature, is a wholesome practice for all 
classes, especially is it so for those who are not men of for- 
tune; by which I mean, of such independent means as do 
away with the necessity of seeking their daily bread, as 
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L you Mid I do, by some active profession or business. For 
the tendency of active life in to make a man bard and nar- 
row-minded, though aeut^ and ready. And it is only by 
counteiacting these hardening influences, tbiough the medi- 
• am of jiolite studies, that we can hope to keep the mind 
1 open to the gentler influences of humanity. It is by keep "* 
; ing ourselves informed in the current literature of the day 
I tliat we advance with tbe Age, and enlarge our views. In 
, the language of Archbishop Whately, •' we should then oul- 
■' tivate not only tbe com fielda'of our minds, but tbe pleasure 
"gyounds also. Let not tbe Christian then think acorn of 
' the pleasant land ! That land is the field of ancient and 
" modern literature — of philosophy in almost all its depart- 
" ments — of the arts of reasoning and of persuaaiDn." 

I will conclude by giving you two practical lllustrationH 
f of the value of devoting our leisure to study and eelf-im- 
. provement When Sir Robekt Walpole, the keenest of 
practical politicians, the most acute observer and knowcr of 
men, i-esigned his long career of power, the brief remnant of 
his life was rendered restless, and a burthen, by bis want of 
any resources to fall back upon. His old habits became his 
worst enemies : and he was miserable from sheer want of 
some congenial employment, When Baeon fell — the most 
hunentable MI recorded in profane history — with all that 
coDsciousness which he must have ever bad present of his 
own degradation and debasement; be nevertheless retired 
with a certain dignity to the resumption of those studies 
which have so largely benefited mankind, ani aa it were, 
gilded over bis shame, by the glorious character of hia re- 
Beaiches in Philosophy. 
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Address delivered to th: passed Catididates 
far Degrees in the Madrns University; 
1863. 

Gentlemkn,— You have this <lay Knished your general 
education. The University to which jou belong haa stam- 
ped you with the seal of her approval, and sends you forth 
into the World valued and accredited with the honor of 
lier degrees. But you would fell into a grievous error if 
you should suppose, and into a still greater if you acted up- 
on that suppOMtion, that you have now completed your edo* 
cation, and that henceforth you have only to discharge tlip 
duties of such offices as yon may chance to occupy. Life is 
one long school, and the education of every man only closes 
with his dying day, 

The objects of your general education have, I trust, been 
attained ; that is to say, that you liave become the masters 
of no inconsiderable maaa of substantive information ; that 
you have acquired habits of labour, order, and reflexion ; 
that your mind^ have become practised instruments for 
judging acciu-ately and dispaasionately on such auhjecta as 
may hereafter be submitted to you ; and, above all. that 
you are imbued with sound principles of honorable and 
moral conduct. 

So iar from your education being Bnialied, your special 
education now begins ; and remember, that hitherto you 
have had careiiil, anxious, pains-taldng, conscientious mas- 
ters, to watch over, to guide, to instruct, and to con-ect you - 
but that you are henceforth your own teachers, and self- 
education has become to each of you, his sacred task and 
duty. 

Yon may, if so disposed, carry your studies, even with re- 
ference to this University, to a fer higher reach ; for it 
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IB open to you to aeet the degrees of Masters, in Arts or 
Laws. The higher honor is not with us a mere form, but 
marks a very considerable progress in, and ft much deeper 
knowledge of, the sabject-maltem in which you have this 
day taJcen your several d^eea. 

But it is rather with reference to your self-edli cation, un- 
connected ■witli the University, that I would now address 
you. 

And 1 would pray you to he On your guard against the 
insidious approaehes of vanity, flelf-eufflciency, arrogance ; 
oharges ef which have, I know, been heretofore fi-eelj- laid 
agaJnst the young educated Native. I will not say that a 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing ; for all knowledge is 
in itself a good : but I would ask you to niaik carefully the 
great difference between the pride of knowledge and the 
humility of wisdom. Tlie more you lenrn, the more you 
will discover you have to leara ; the more j-ou will fathom 
your own ignorance ; the more illimitable you will find the 
regions of knowledge ; the more you will become diffident 
and modest ; the greater forbearance and deference you will 
exercise and pay towards your fellows ; the more you will 
be conscious of your own insignificance, and of the vanity of 
nil human affairs ; the more you will marvel at tlie greatness 
and goodness of that universal Providence which ordereth 
all things for good, even when, to our finite vision, eveatfl 
may present the appearance and the semblance of evjL 

Labour, it has often been remarked, makes the difference 
between man and man : and there is no doubt that honest 
regular plodding does almost invariably lead to a certain 
success in liie. But as Lord Bacon says ; " The most ac- 
" tive or busy man that hath been, or can be, hath no qnea- 
" tion many vacant times of leisure, while he expecteth the 
* tides and the returns of business (except be be either t«- 
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■' dious and of no dispatch, or lightly and unwoiihiJy ambi- 
" tious to meddle in tilings that may be better done by 
■' otliers) and then the question is, but how these spaces 
" and times of leisure shall be filled and spent : whether on 
" pleasure or in studies :" and I .believe that ultimate and 
real success, ofa nature worth the having, and the formation 
of a truly great and estimable character, depend chiefly up- 
on tlie way in which those interstices of leisure are employ- 
ed. Mental relaxation, bodily exercise, are necessary to all 
men, ; tltey are essential to the cheerful and efficient perfor- 
mance of our daily dutiea: but let me caution yon not to 
throw away these opportunities of leisure, the only ones 
yon will have left, in idleness or folly, for I will not stoop 
to add, vice. 



It is by inculcating the AoAid of improving your leisure, 
that you will promote your self-education : and this is all 
the more indispensable ; because all special occupations 
have a tendency to narrow, however they may sharpen, the 
iotelleet. If we are ever poring over the same page, the 
sphere of vision is bounded by the four corners of our book; 
if we will never lift our eyes, we may £hut out even the 
glories of Nature and the light of Heaven, until we come 
insensibly to forget theio- 

It is absolutely necessaiy tlierefore for every man immer- 
sed in business, to keep his mind open and enlarged, if he 
would escape the reproach of having sunk into a mere 
drudge; if he hopes to hold bis place in cultivated society ; 
if he aspires to achieve aught for his own fame, for tlie be- 
nefit of his own countiymen, or of mankind at large. 

Thus it is. that you will be ever advancing on the path 
»f self-education, making yourselves practically more use- 
ful in your professions, more agreeable member of the so- 
ciety in which you move ; better citizens of the State you 



'wnrvt ; aiiil at tbe nuue time ha laying up tbr the autw 
'*&i1 winter of old age, a> store of pleasing reoollections 
wsociabions, which will form one of your best TOla 
■trheii the body becomea too enfeeWeil for farthisr work, i 
the mind too dull for fresh exercituUoa and adventnre. 

As yoji will thus educate youpsolvoB, sn we expect you to 
be mindful of your duty in forwarding the education i 
others. You may not be able to do much ; some may hai 
it iu their power- to do more thaa othura ; but if you aM 
well satisfied of the pleasures and the profits of knowledgi 
in your own case, you ought to seek to impart the same be^ 
nefits to your fellows. Every educated man who, like yoir 
Ijas been stamped by the University, may become the ceiitr^ 
of a fresh circle of educational activity and action. Tb^ 
Scholar ti^o studies kneraly for himself, pursucii but a selfism 
aim, scarcely woithy even of praise or of approval : nay, i 
May be, that he is but unconsciously wasting his involnabld 
irrevocable time in another form of laborious idleness. 
b like a fomitain, the waters of which fall back unprocluc 
into the basin of its own reservoir ; wliile the scholar ' 
iftbours for liia fellow-men is like an abounding river, whicd 
gladdens and iertjllzea the country through which it runs. 

The one at beat is but as a star upon a cloudy night : i 
:,9Mnes, but in privacy ; and sofex as^Uiis world is concerned,] 
with ineffectual fii-e ; the other is as the universal Sun, » 
and felt through the clear atmosphere at midday, giving oun 
Bght and warmth to all mankind. 

And now a word to those who have failed in ubtaining-v 
Hieir degrees. Disappointment is natural and unavoidable tr 
but there is no reason why any unsuccessful candidate should 
^ve way to despondency. The very effort to attain success 
bas necesaorily been productive of good to him ; and so far 
Brom discouraging or blaming those who have failed, we 
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sympatliize witb them ; and the Examiners will no doubt 
readily admit that the great majority of candidates who have 
failed, are nevertheless entitled to no mean praise. AVe bid 
you press on and repeat the fight ; seek to stracgthen the 
weak places, and to supply tlie deficiencies which the results 
of your examination have pointed out, and renew another 
year, with fresh hope, and more enlarged fcnowlet^, thfl 
(struggle for a degree. 

To those who have been uiisuccessfiil candidates for a de- 
gree in Law, we admit that the presence at the Mofussil Bar 
of even such cJnididates as ' have failed this yez:r, would 
effect an improvement in the order of Pleaders. We do nob 
' under-estiraate.the j/reAt importance of throwing practition- 
ers with more legal acquirements and more general education 
into the ranks of oiu' Pi-oviuciai Pleaders ; bat as Examiners 
and inenibers of tlie Senate, we have felt that even that ob- 
ject ought to by sacriBf-etl to the pai'amount expediency of 
not lowering the standiird or the value of the degi-ee of Ba- 
chelor of Law. 

'J'he Bai.'helors of Law iniist I'einfmber that they have 
taken upon themselves heavy respousibilidait. Tlie Advo- 
';ate not only holds himaelf qnt as of ability to protect his 
client's intereiitfi by advice and advocacy, but it is in eo 
Hraall degi-ee to, the Advocafcea who ai'e Eachelore of Lawt, 
that the State aiul ttia Trofijasioc must look for the eleva- 
tion uf the chai-actec of the Native Bar, and that better 
admuiistration of pu>»lii; justice, which are among tlie most 
impoftaut consequences of siicl) r4i elevii^ioiL 

Cet cverj- Aiivocate sat lus ^eagunst, strive witli all 
W might and main against, tlie hydra-headed dime of »er- 

r<^mliirfrom imputing to ^vuiy individiial Native a want 
of tru\liftilnc!J5 inall hifi ordiniu-y dealings with his fellow- 
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men. Wo know tiio little of Native Society to justiiy any 
j so sweeping conclusion; and indeed, Society could not hold 

together under such conditions. Trutli, as Jientham hajt 
well remarked, is easier and more natural to man than false- 
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I believe that the success that attended perjury hefore 
the East India Company's Courts of Justice, has fostered its 
"^ growth, and there is not wanting plenty of liigh reliable 

otr English authority for asserting, that the simplicity and 

^^ ^ truthfuhiess of Native character have degenerated in conse- 

^® Cjuence of theintroduction of our tribunals Itnd institutions*. 

• 

^ But, whatever the cause, the fact i-emains, that the records 

"^^ of our Courts of Justice contain little better than one lon>r 

^ catalogue of forgery and peijuiy. 

_ _ It is to Education that we must look for the final eradica- 

ScJ 

' . tion of these crimes : but, in the meanwhile, much may be 

ain 

done by strengthening the judicial Bench ; by insisting on 

mft 

its occupants being qualified by previous methodical legal 

training, to grapple with the enormous difficulties whicli 

is L 

systematic peijury undoubtedly throws in their path ; In- 

^^ takintr care that the detection of the crime shall be invaria- 

* Ijly and rapidly followed by adequate punishment ; and last, 

^ * not least, by the resolution of the Provincial Bar, never to 

^ tolerate in their clients any recourse to such vile acts as 

shi: f'^i'g^iy* perjury, subomaticm of perjury, for obtaining a fa- 

y^{ vourable decree. 

anc Most earnestly we invite and call upon all Bachelors' ut 

ligl Law to ponder well upon the duties of an Advocate. En- 

/ titled as the Advocate is to a lair renumeration for hi^ 

^j^^. services, he should never let the acquisition of Avealth bo 

jj^A the main end or object of his actions. He should seek 

gjy, to compose and to restrain, not to foment and foster, the evil 

lj3g passions of those who consult him. His first duty to hi:^ 

firOI *' See ^ORE Qn Iijiiliau A^ifs. * * 



